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Try self-government first 


Vice chancellors and others in posi- 
tions of leadership in universities, 
when confronted by the cuts, seem 
to have been divided by tempera- 
ment into two distinct groups. The 
first group tends to adopt the rather 
brisk and even abrasive management 
style pioneered so successfully by Sir 
Michael Edwardes on the much lar- 
ger stage of British Lcyland. Impor- 
tant elements in this “shirt sleeves" 
style of university government are 
the exhortation to face harsh reality, 
the setting up of special committees 
to establish priorities (or draw up 
hit-lists?), and the quick, some 
would sny precipitate, plunge into 
“action this day". 

The second group keep their jack- 
ets firmly in place. They try to keep 
as low a profile as is consistent with 
the gravity of cuts which have been 
imposed on their universities. They 
continue to have faith, however li- 
mited, in traditional processes of uni- 
versity government. They deliberate- 
ly do' not make alarming statements 
about unacceptable deficits and 
(acceptable?) redundancies. Their 
natural inclination is to avoid at all 
costs playing the part of the manag- 
ing director and instead to throw 
back the decision to the university ns 
u whole, however inchoate it may 
appear. 

There is, of course, something to 
he said for both styles of manage- 
ment but perhaps less to be said for 
the first than for the second, at least 
during the present academic year. 
The example of London where an 
early' attempt at brisk management 
was made by the former vice chan- 
cellor, Lord Annan, is not encourtig- 
Lng. It is difficult to believe that, 


with the possible exception of the 
Flowers Report on medical educa- 
tion, more was achieved by direct 
action from Senate House than 
would have been achieved by quieter 
and more traditional means. It is 
interesting that the new vice chan- 
cellor. Professor Quirk, faced with 
cuts more grave, seems to have 
adopted a less flamboyant and more 
consensual approach to the estab- 
lishing of priorities. 

The managing director style has 
two important defects. The first is 
that it maximizes opposition by mak- 
ing it appear that tne decisions are 
being made quickly, abruptly, and 
without sensitivity to the peculiar na- 
ture of universities. The second and 
more important defect is that it en- 
courages an unhealthy abdication of 
collective responsibility. If tough de- 
cisions are being taken, or are seen 
to be taken, by a shirt sleeves vice 
chancellor and his kitchen cabinet, it 
is very easy to stigmatize such deci- 
sions as coming from “management" 
as if a university were an industrial 
plant. The sad conclusion of such a 
mentality is likely to be not just that 
particular decisions or priorities are 
resisted but that the need for tough 
decisions of any description is denied 
in the process. 

In this sense the "managing direc- 
tor" vice chancellor and the more 
myopic elements in the Association 
of university Teachers need and en- 
courage each oilier. For the other 
side of the coin is the irresponsible 
and short-sighted assumption by 
some AUT members of the role of 
“workers". From there it is an easy 
step to the silly and really rather 
disgraceful advice given by tne AUT 


to its members that they should not 
take part in any decisions that might 
possibly involve redundancies - 
which, in effect, means any decisions 
at all about future priorities in about 
half the universities. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that uni- 
versity teachers have an' exceptional 
degree of freedom in their jobs, 
careers, and institutions; that they 
are in practice collectively their own. 
employers; and that this privilege, 
'responsibly exercized, is not only a 
powerful reinforcements of their 
rights of employees but also close to 
the heart of an independent univer- 
sity tradition. 

So the most powerful objection to 
the Michael Edwardes style of uni- 
versity management is that it is, for 
the moment at any rate, inappropri- 
ate. After all it will be next academic 
year, not this, which will be the 
crunch year for university finances. 
For the moment the best course is to 
trust in the traditional processes of 
university government. These may 
not work. They certainly will not 
work if the bulk of university 
teachers play at being workers with- 
out any collective responsibility for 
the future of their institutions. But 
these traditional methods for secur- 
ing agreement must be tried, not for 
shallow tactical reasons because they 
will command the most respect and 
so excite the least opposition, but 
because if they fail the alternative is 
the attenuation of academic demo- 
cracy, and so of institutional free- 
dom, and so finally of academic free- 
dom. Then will be time enough for 
the Michael Edwardes to try to suc- 
ceed where self-government has 
failed. 



A year of dithering 


local authorities, would destroy the decision making, measures to in- 
concept of the seamless robe of crease the age participation rate and 
education, to which members a lead by Government to set the 
attached considerable importance. scene for the 1980s in higher educa- 
TJiP. fact rhnt the outline for a tion. None of these aspirations seems 


It is now a little over a year since (he 
Select Committee on Education 
brought, out its report on higher 
education. The ’ lOl pages repre- 
sented the first comprehensive ex- 
amination of the system since Rob- 
bins and, without pressing for 

thing revolutionary, contained .... ,, mus , oe . , 

blueprint for a more positive fa Ps but does not a *j ter ^ fect that sessment of the nature of education 

approach to higher education even in the for perraai j ent arrange- {he reasoning behind major decisions 

meats remain on the table and » well guarded as ever and the 

sharply at variance with their ideas. decline in student numbers - 

If the Interim machinery is translated accepted or even encouragaed. 
into permanence it will be a happy 
accident and no more. 
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times of continuing financial sfric* 
lure. 

The Government’s response, in 
two stages to allow closer considera- 
tion of the case for a national body, 
was slow and negative. The first, in 
January, - gave little encouragement 


Patrick Nnttgens on (he cities and 
the planners; Keith Hampson 
on the vacuum in educational 
policy; and Don’s Diary from 
Patricia Bevan of West Kent 
College of Further Education 
30 
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After the dismissive way in which 
the Government treated two Select 


Not even the members of the com- 

to an/of the committee’s 46 recoin- m*Uee would I have expected all their dentB per haps P one should not be 
mendalions, while the long-awaited ^ surprfseS. Many would say that the 

Green Paper on national planning «nm- d ™ ? b n!!l mam value of tha committees is to 

for the polytechnics and colleges j* ous ®- So . me ' indeed, could not use their authority to draw back the 
bore little resemblance to the bOv have been ° f secrecy surrounding govem- 

preferred solution. _ ° f " J e « r ; ment and in this there havi been 

remain the subject of further consid- notabl? successes . Nevertheless, the 

’ report deserved a better fate and 

Yet the fundamental tenor of the would be more profitable reading for 
report does appear to have been Sir Keith than many of the discre 


In particular, the Department of 
Education and Science option of cen- 
tralized control of (he major institu- 
tions was in direct contrast to the 


S ltee’s recommendation. . The ignored. The MPs wanted above all dited, outdated schemes which seem 
n o t a ne>v divor<$d ; ttojii nfevy v Bpirit openness . ip to be occupying Jii«j time. 

Goodbye to Fulbright 


Critics of the rcCciit UGC cuts ought 
lore member that open government 
is not an infallible proteciion against 
foolish decisions. The United States 
Congress will be Voting this week on 
a brace of bills which Would virtually 
extinguish, the : nation’s .major 
academic exchange programmes With 
overseas, countries . in order to 
cushion; its propaganda broadcasting 
through thp Voice bf America - from 
the real .impact of Mr Reagan's eco- 
nomic policy; • 

The- Fulbright Programme, Which' 
in ifs long and distinguished history, 
had brought 35 foreign heads Of gov- 
ernment jind 600 cabinet ministers to 
Study iq (ho- United. Slates, is 'to be 
reduced by more than a half. With 61 
of . the . 120 participating nations eli- 
minated entirely, Tpe Humphrey, fel-: 
lowships. which, provide public .Ser- 


vice training to more than 100 Third 

■ World students a year, is to close. 

It is more rather than iesswor- 
; ryirig that the cuts are being made 
openly and without subterfuge in the 
- full glare of congressional scrutiny. 
Had the decisions been made pri- 
vately they could always have been 
blaiiYted on the folly or a particular 
group of administrators.. If Congress 
approves them, however, they, Will 
be ; interpreted in the developing 
. : world as an accurate reflection of- a 
ropS t unfortunate shift of values in 
American public, life, , • -L • 

Critics of ■ the. plantied reductions 
have of course Been' quick jo point. 
; out thtjt even in the harrow Iterins of 
/United Sliitek security- and : foreign 
; pblipy interests the cute ire likely to 
K'.bo .jS&lfrdefedUng, since: they will 

■ strike, at Aiperiifc’s ability, to .influ- 


ence the political leaders and Intel 
ligentsia of the developing countries 
on which America’s foreign policy is 
increasingly focused. Would Sheikh 
Yamani nave been as pliable if he 
had not gone to Harvard but had 
learned about American society 
through the Voice of America? 


But |t would be wrong to base 
defence of the international ex 
changes only on the folly of driving 
developing nations reluctantly into 
the embrace bf the Soviet Union 
The exchange programmes should bi 
kept alive; not because of their influ 
ence L on ; the ideological battle be 
tween. East and West,. but because 
they are an absolutely vital source of 
knowledge and., skills for nations 
whose future, depends on the avails 
' bility of capable aod wise; leaders 


Sweety-pie? 

Won’t be a second, darling. Must 
do this properly. 

What's that? 

The letter to our MP. 

Ypulve been at it for hours. 

It’s a very important letter. 

Don’t I know It. But didn’t you 
show me a standard one you just had 
to copy out and sign. “As a lifelong 
member of the AUT I wish to draw 
your attention to the effects of the 
Government's new higher education 
policy upon my peace of mind. Yours 
sincerely, Tenured of Orpington." 

It’s not as simple as that. 

No? 

I thought a persona] touch might 
work better. 

Might work better with Buttress? 
Yes. 

Old Buttress? Send-the-gun-boals 
Buttress? Hang-float-and-bomb-the* 
wog Buttress? You must be joking. 

Well you never know. He might 
take a liberal line on universities. 

Libera] line! Low-Ilying Bollna? 
From what 1 know of him, he's prob- 
ably in favour of a Royal Charier fir 
Buckingham College, high tolere* 
loans for working class students 
the repatriation of Raff Dahrentwrf. 
Anyway, I'll leave you to It. Just we 
little thing. 

Yes? 

Gloves. 

Gloves? 

Will you want your suede pair for 
Wednesday? 

Oh no. I shouldn’t think so. Bare 
hands will do. 

But I thought you were a r«er« 
on banner-holding. Could tea 
nippy. The wind really sweep* 
Whitehall you know. 
good If you keeled over with exp«u« 
on the steps of the Cenotaph. 

Well all right. Perhaps the nav) 
woollen ones. 

And you’ll be wearing that old 
& A greatcoat? 

That’s right. Any objection? 

No no. None at all. 
thought. It's just that It 
perhaps have quUe the "S* * 3 l 
credibility as at the lime of Suez- 
it looks warm. Very warm. 

That’s the point. 

Quite so. And Just one other ■ UJ* 
Those old climbing bools by the 

Yes? i 

Are they there for any purpose 

For Wednesday. 

Wednesday? 

' Ideal for marching. Just the M- 

Oh, the crowning touch.! - r 

was a stroke of genius ha *Ljgof 
sandwiches wrapped *" wlH 

paper but goodness know 8 ^**1 
be the effect upon Inform^ go ^ 
opinion of vou 
corridors of power dressed ap 

Tyler. . r * 

' Anything else7 

One teeny weeny thing. . 

Well darling, ,f 0 ?kaow?*j^ 

In the general do 

Palace, that sort ° r '!i& * 

think you could your jg 

little ring. Then I can f. 

ner In lhe oven. Best w T -•*, 
wife side. - i - 


,.:\U 
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Double standard 
row sparked by 
UMIST memo 


ty Ngaio Crequer 

Admissions tutore at the University 
of Manchester Institute of Science 
ad Technology have been told they 
may have to recruit overseas stu- 
dnts of a lower standard than that 
npectedof home students to make up 
for the fall in overseas numbers. 

In a memorandum to all tutors 
Professor Harold Hankins, deputy 
ffinripaJ, warns however that, the 

S he tween home and overseas stu- 
» should not be one which holds 
lack the normal teaching process, 
otherwise' academic standards will 
fiD and UMIST’s reputation will 
siffer." 

At a stormy meeting this week of 
tb board of faculty staff expressed 
dup disquiet. They told the dean, 
Professor John Hearle, that it consti- 
hrted a directive to recruit as many 
overseas students as possible by 
Wring standards and establishing 
ko scales of quality. 

Bui this situation may very well be 
®e that other universities will have 
to face - the problem of strict targets 
wd improved quality for home stu- 
fcnls, against the attraction of over- 
mj students whose fees provide de- 
sptralely needed extra income, 
bthe past, just under one-third of 
WDSTs students have come from 
jWrseas. It charges £300 more than 
« recommended minimum but this 
)tar there has been a shortfall of 
tout 150 students. 

“ was this that prompted the 
otmorandum. Professor Hankins 


emphasized the need to increase 
overseas numbers for next year to at 
least the 198(1-1 level, and to associ- 
ate this increase with quality. 

He wrote: “With a ceiling on 
home and EEC students, there is 
every prospect that the quality at 
entry will rise and it may not be 
possible therefore to recruit an in- 
creased number of overseas students of 
the same measured quality. 

“The quality of the overseas stu- 
dent at entry must therefore be a 
matter for your judgment and past 
experience. It is quite acceptable to 
recruit overseas students with a mea- 
sured quality which, in previous 
years, has led to academic success 
for such students. ." 

There was further controversy at 
the meeting when the dean refused 
to say which courses were due to be 
discontinued. 

A motion was passed calling for a 
new replacement body more accept- 
able to staff to make decisions on 
the cuts and this will now go to 
Manchester University senate. 

Professor Robert Haszeldine, UM- 
IST principal said: “For 1982/3 the 
entry standards for overseas students 
will be no lower than for the current 
session. One admissions tutor said he 
understood the letter to mean that we 
were to maintain standards.” 

In 1980-81 UMIST had 480 under- 
graduate overseas students and 451 
postgraduate, and in 1981-2 372 
undergraduate and 413 postgraduate 
overseas students. 



Nalgo workers join the march in Chelsea (left) and AUT president John Reilly hands a letter of protest In 
to Downing Street 

Unions muscle in on debate 


David Lodge on post 
structuralism, 14 


Ernest Gellner on the 
Islamic State , 12 


Richard Thurlow on 
British fascism, 11 



by David Jobbins 
Thousands of lecturers, students, and 
university workers left ministers and 
MPs in no doubt of the strength of 
their opposition to the cuts in an 
unparalleled demonstration of cam- 
pus unity. 

From all over Britain they con- 
verged on Westminster for a lobby 
of Parliament and mass rallies in the 
Central and Caxton Halls. Speaker 
after speaker from the political par- 
ties and campus unions condemned 
the Government for hitting opportu- 
I oities for young people, Tropes for 
wider access to higher education, 
and jobs. . . . 

The demonstration, staged by the 
10 campus unions representing 
100,000 fctaff and more than 250,000 
students, was one of the biggest ever 
on a higher education issue. 

Meanwhile in the Commons the 
Opposition launched a fullscale 
attack op Conservative ministers’ 
approach to higher education. 

ft called on MPs to reassert the 
Robbins principle and reverse Gov- 
ernment policies “which destroy 
opportunity and contradict the eco- 
nomic, technical and scholastic needs 
of the nation.” ! 

But a counter morion, led by 
Education Secretary Sir Keith 
Joseph, “regretfully accepting the 
neetf for higher education to contri- 
bute to public spending restraint was 
carried without difficulty. 

The Government’s motion wel- 
comed the commitment to ensuring 
effective control of resources to 
maintain the highest jjossible stan- 
dards and to adjust the university 


system in favour of science and en- 
gineering. 

The tone was set in the Commons 
on Tuesday when Oposition leader 
Mr Michael Foot called for an im- 
mediate review of policies which he 



tion should be available for those 
able and willing to use it. 

Mrs Thatcher said Sir Keith had 
promised that he would consider 
alternative ways of saving the money. 
More than £900m was a lot to be 
spending on universities and she 
added: 'T have no doubt there will 
continue to be a large measure of 
university education for those young 
people who need it, and also nigher 
education in the polytechnics and 
other colleges of advanced educa- 
tion.” 

The Association of University 
Teachers estimated that about a 
third of its 34,000 members were at 
the lobby. More than 7,500 had ar- 
rived in nine special trains and a 
fleet of 60 coaches. Among them 
were 100 from Aberdeen. 

Up to 20 university vice chancel- 
lors were believed to be present, and 
the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals sent a telegram of 
support stating it fully shared the 
“arsmay and indignation at the Gov- 
ernment’s calamitous policies. 

“We believe it to be profoundly 
contrary to the interests of the 
nation. . . to be depriving young 
people of access to higher education 
and denying scientists and scholars 
the opportunity to use their skills’’. 


AUT general secretary Mr Laurie 
Sapper, told a rally: “The Deport- 
ment of Education and the UGC 
have either gone off their collective 
heads or they are attempting to turn 
the whole university system inti* one 
big lunatic asylum by the twists, 
turns and contradictions in their 
thinking and actions.” 

Dr David Owen of. the Social 
Democratic Party said: “The Gov- 
ernment must urgently ask the UGC 
to think again about the distribution 
of the cuts and ease the cut back for 
the technologically-based universi- 
ties.” 

Mr Michael Foot, Labour lead- 
er told the AUT rally that a future 
Labour government would extend 
rather than attack the Robbins prin- 
ciple. 

“The Government’s attack on uni- 
versities is the most short-sighted, 
barbaric, and irresponsible action in 
its two-and-a-half years in office”, be 
said. _ 

Mr Robert Rhodes James, Con- 
servative party liaison officer for 
higher and further education told the 
rally he was not cowering behind the 
UGC. , , 

“I am not blaming them for the 
decisions they made though I think 
some of them are rather strange”. 

Mr Neil Kinnock, Labour’s educa- 
tion spokesman, told non-teaching 
staff, that academics who regarded 
the cuts as a cleansing process were 
fools. “They remind me of passen- 
gers on the Titanic who £ave a 
standing ovasion to the iceberg. 
They are asking for their own exter- 
mination”. 



e dossier 6 an act of revenge’ 

_ 4 /inmimpiit. ntipcl to the department for . 


The students sent the document, 
which claims staff showed a market! 


Wnitae The students sent the document, plied to rite department for a re- 

fin tafi • i ' which claims staff showed a marked search assistant post. ■ 

.^."■Correspondent fo?apadty to demonstrate the caring p r fofessor Martin said the depart- 

hjf- former social work values of the social work profession, ment regarded about lfl I per _cent of 

at Giaseow Unlwrcitu rhnt *n th« Ontral Council on the Educa- (j, e document as reasonable c om - 

irkers, ment including criticisms of the (un- 
social : nff 0 f nieces of work, and elements 
tne onusu nnwwx-*-- — “ mg ui 

Workers, external examiners, mem- 0 f ambiguity. 
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ttdSK former social work values of the social work protession, 

Glasgow University that to the Central Owned on the Educa- 
.was intolerable and tion and Training of Social Workers, 

®n£H r *at the staff lacked the British Association of Social 

deling, have been Workers, external examiners, m ® - — d- < • . 

STE'S act of revenge” by bers of Glasgows senate, and new ^ t|w very fact that a group of 
hf department. students on toe second day of their f 0rmer s t u dents could behave In this 


r* wepanmeni. student 

Martin suggested course. c . . thei very unethical way is a sad. renecnon 

^document of complaints bad “To wait until they’ve got their on ^ and we have to ask ourselves 
96 a result of two of qualifications and gone to jobsseeim riouS questions about where we 
the diploma ?o foe wqnt wrong." ■ . _ 
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very unethical way is a sad. reflection 
their ’ r anA hnve to ask ourselves 
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students are now all 



Teacher shortage forecast 


by Patricia SantinelU 
A huge increase in the number of 
postgraduates training to be primary 
school teachers will be needed in the 
late 1980s If current BEd output is 
maintained, a confidential Depart- 
ment of Education and Science pap- 
er revealed (his week. 

The paper was presented to all 
members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Supply and Education of 
Teachers meeting for the first time 
since Sir Keith Joseph reduced the 
recommended cuts in the 1982 Post- 
graduate Certificate of Education in- 
take from 25 per cent to 20 per cent. 

The DBS agrees with the commit- 
'tee (hat a major shift from secondary 
to primary and back will be neces- 
sary over the next two decades, 
j But according to its latest man* 
<po\ver -forecast, even if the whole of 


the current BEd output of 5.5UO 
went into primary teaching, it would 
meet only 49 per cent of the antici- 
pated needs of primary schools in 
the 198% estimated at 8,100 and 38 
per cent of the expected needs of 
10,500 in the early 199%. 

So if the need is to be met without 
increasing BEd numbers the DES 
estimates that at least some 4,000 
primary PGCE-trained teachers will 
be needed and at most, based on a 
BEd output of 1,000, some 7,000. 
PGCE-t rained teachers. 

In the early 1990s this would mean 
at least some -6,500 PGCE-trained 
primary teachers and at most. 9,500. 
All these calculations assumed that 
90 per cent of newly trained primary 
teachers were willing and available to 
teach in schools. ” 

continued on page 3 









Chemists pool 
ideas to get 
fresh faces 


by Robin McKic 
Science Correspondent 

A central pool of lecturers, directly 
funded by (he University Grants 
Committee, could be established to 
ease universities through their pres - 1 
ent financial crisis, the chairman of l 
the heads of university chemistry de- 
partments, Monty Fray, has 
proposed. 

The scheme, which he is now dis- 
cussing with the UGC, would be 
aimed at improving the age structure 
difficulties now facing many physical 
sciences departments, particularly 
those involving chemistry. With no 
new appointments being made at 
many universities, it is proving ex- 
tremely difficult (o attract bright 
young chemists to departments, even 
ns short-term post-doctoral students. 

Professor Fray said his scheme 
would involve (he UGC specially 
earmarking funds for an initially 
small pool of young lecturers who 
would he directly selected and 
appointed hy the committee itself. 
Interested university departments 
would also be scrutinized by the 
UGC and those selected to take the 
directly-funded lecturers would be 
responsible for giving them perma- 
nent appointments after five years. 

The scheme would therefore help 
introduce young scientists into de- 
partments.' bringing new ideas and 
attitudes which would be important 
in overcoming the current ageing 
staff structures at university. Poten- 
tial post-due loral researchers who 
arc presently being discouraged from 
academic projects because 'they see 
no prospects of permanent jobs 
tliere. would also be encouraged to 
take up short-term research projects I 
at. universities again. ■ « 

. i. . * . 1 i • ‘ • . * • ! 

Professor Fray added that a lime 
when university departments were 
having to make very difficult deci- 
sions on how best to cut expendi- 
ture, the central pool scheme would 
be- particularly useful as it would 
involve nil external body, the UGC, 
in selecting applicants and depart- 
ments.' As the UGC fixed money for 
equipment purchase for departments, 
there was also 8 clear precedent for 
earmarking funds. 


Scots dons press for debate 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Thirteen academics from Scottish 
University education departments 
have expressed concern at the in- 
creasing centralization of power and 
control exercised over their research 
by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. 

Academics from Glasgow, Dundee 
and the Open University, including 
Professor Nigel Grant, hend of Glas- 
gow's education department, have 
issued a letter which they hope will 
stimulate debates about the SED’s 
role. They claim that the relationship 
between the department and the re- 
search community seems to be mov- 
ing towards cooption rather than 
cooperation. 

One of the signatories, Mr David 
Hamilton of Glasgow's Education 


Department, said that as money 
from the SED for research had in- 
creased over the past ten years, 
greater initiatives had come from 
the centre. 

"Less consideration .is given to 
people putting up their own research 


proposals than to those proposals 
that come from the top," he said. 
This has been more pronounced in 
education than in any other branch 
of the Scottish Office, not all of 
whom required a research steering 
committee unlike the SED. 

Hie letter expresses concern over 
■d scheme inaugurated two years ago 
by Scottish Education Minister Mr 
Alex Fletcher to provide micro- 
computer systems for projects at 
various Scottish schools and colleges. 
This had a steering committee with a 
majority of SED personnel, and the 
academics asked why an external 
evaluator's report was restricted to 
this steering committee. 

“Is this simply a one-off or is it the 
shape of things to come?" said Mr 
Hamilton- “In Scotland there is no 
buffer body such ns the English 
Schools Council, and we need some 
kind of public accountability for 
what's going on, and freedom of 
information in the research com- 
munity." 

The academics asked whether 
Scottish education is moving towards 


a climate where research is houglit 
rather than sponsored. 

Mr Fletcher has replied that the 
evaluator's report was intended as a 
list of first impressions of points of 
possible difficulty, not a balanced 
assessment of the project ns a whole. 

The academics* letter has been 
criticized by Professor Noel En (whis- 
tle of Edinburgh University's educa- 
tion department who says his own 
experience of having advisory com- 
mittees on SED-funued projects has 
been that they “provide useful ndvice 
and in no way inhibit the freedom of 
the researcher to reach im ependent 
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Industry!^ 
16 out of 
23 boards 

The closure of 16 or the 23 
industrial training boanfc 


judgments." 

Professor Entwhistle added: “If we 
are to have a public discussion about 
the research policy of the SED, I 
should be happy to join in. A start- 
ing point of discussion would. 


however, have to be a careful analy- 
sis of the whole range of SED- 
funded research, and the collective 


experience of researchers working on 
SED projects about their freedom to 
carry out their work without hindr- 
ance.” 


ILEA considers radical plan 
for control of colleges 


by Patricia Santinclli 

Radical proposals for setting up of n 
central board for tertiary education 
in inner London with 1 1 focal boards- 
were approved by the Inner London 
Education Authority's 16-19 review 
subcommittee this week. 

The committee was set up in 
Scprcmber under the chairmanship 
of ILEA leader Mr Bryn Davies, to 
Investigate how the educational 
needs of 16-19 year olds should be 
met during the next decade. 

The central hoard would issue 
planning guidelines and would re- 
ceive recommendations from the loc- 
al boards. These would be roughly 
based on the boroughs and would 
potentially encompass all the colleges 
including the five polytechnics, and 
schools. 

Detailed recommendations will be 
made in the spring following con- 
sultations with teacher associations, 
colleges, student organizations, gov- 
erning bodies of schools and parents’ 
consultative committees. 

The proposals were produced by 


ILEA's education officer Mr John 
Bevan. 

It was felt that provision for 16-19 
year olds was incomplete in some 
areas and often difficult for young 1 
people and their parents to under- 
stand. There was also unnecessary 
overlap in courses being offered in 
some areas preventing scarce re- 
sources from meeting other needs. 

Education for 16-19 year olds was 
taking place in too many small 
groups with poor correlation be- 
tween the jobs available and the 
skills of those leaving education. 

Local boards could advise educa- 
tion officers on the distribution of 
courses and subject provision within 
individual institutions, with the ex- 
ception of some vocational courses in 
further education. 

The boards would not be responsi- 
ble for full-time and part-time 
courses primarily intended tor those 
aged over 18 or courses sponsored 
by the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion and Industrial Training Boards. 
Also excluded would be short full- 
time courses organized by colleges. 



Drawn from experience. Hilary 
Rosen, a part-time London art 
teacher, has used her experience of 
working as a waitress In a seedy hotel 
to produce a set of drawings included 
in her exhibition at Brighton 
Polytechnic until November 28. 


Natfhe declares war on rates control Bill Debate on 
” PhD grants 


The college lecturers' union this 
.week condemned Government plans 
lo curb local authority rate demands 
as a grave threat to public sector 
higher education. 

An emergency motion passed by 
the council of the National Associa- 
te of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education said that efforts by 
the Environment Secretary, Mr 
Michael Heseltlne, to cut local gov- 
ernment spending posed an attack on 
local democracy. 

■ It urged the union to cooperate 
with other public sector trade unions 
In the campaign against the Local 


Government Finance Bill being orga- 
by the Trades Union Congress. 

The Natfhe resolution coincided 
with the launch of a massive public- 
ity campaign against the Government 
proposals by the Inner London 
Education Authority.. 

ILEA fears the planned legislation 
may lead to cuts of up to £l00m 
ihroughout its education service on 
lop of the loss of its £125m Govern- 
ment grant last year. 

The authority is demanding a 
meeting with Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education, to 
point out the risk posed to the stan- 




pilemma for disabled student 


A disabled student may have fo give 
up her studies because of: travelW- 
problems; ■ i* ' ‘ ! . • 

j Sharon Hughes, nnMEd student ' 
in the Department of ; Educational 
Guidance . at Manchester University, , 
has twice adverjised ;without success 
for a lift ftam hftt frame itiBelion to 
the university. , 

Ms Hughes, wfio is a partially- : 
sighted spastic,; and walks with elbow 
crutches, travels into ; Manchester, 
four days a week . The jpurncy takes 
2Vt hours. and involves fwd,buses and 


become impossible to attend the uni- 
.versityi I do not want to end mv 
studies because of. this problem." . 

Her flat jn Bolton hins been 
specially adapted to meet her needs 

Ann (lu enut that ■ 


Ww be more difficult than Solving 
the transport problem, . 

• • ■ *1| '• I s ■ difficult.' enough for ine to 

Clftnrf in n ki«n Ai.An#* £• _ _ _ 


stand in: a bus qu$ua and to : get on 
•and off buses jn mild weather,” she 
said, ^ir We have had weather for a 
few. Weeks' in . winter I will hot be 


dnrd of inner London's education 
service and the special efforts being 
made to help the young unemployed. 

London branches of Natfhe fear 
that higher education in ILEA will 
be hit particularly hard, and could 
involve up to 500 job losses in poly- 
technics atone. 

Both inner and outer regions of 
Natfhe will join all other ILEA and 
Greater London Council unions in a 
lobby of Parliament on December 1 
to protest against Mr Heseltine’s 
proposals. They will march from Lin- 
coln s Inn Fields to Central Hail, 
Westminster. 

BBC probes the 1 
road to equality 

The BBC is to broadcast five prog- 
rammes, starting at the end of this 
month which looks at whether poli- 
cies nice the establishment of manda- 
tor grants, and the abolition of the 
II plus, equalized Opportunity. , 

A Question of. Eqttalttvi pre- 
sented by Patrick Nuttgens, director 
°LJ^ e -?. PpLytechnic, .education ex- 
perts will dlscbss whether these poll- 
ejes have succeeded In their , aims. . . 

- ;Irt the first programme Eric Mid- 
HE* f ' a , nd , educationalist, 
argues - that social class is still, all- 
important and- that the education sys- 
tem, failed to. produce, equality .of 

ODDOrttinitv. Ther* h- 


The main issue to be debated by the 
Scottish council of the National Uni- 
on of Students this weekend will be 
postgraduate grants, cut this year by 
the Scottish Education Department 
by between 10 and 20 per cent. 

A motion tabled by the Scottish 
executive condemns as unjust the 
SED’s setting of quotas, and says 
that grants should be awarded to all 
students who have achieved the 
necessary qualifications to take a 
postgraduate course. 

Vocational courses, says the ex- 
ecutive, play a vital role in the gain- 
ing and transfer of skills in society, 
mid providing sqch courses also help 


,v» ciononiics ■at 
i/ u r nel u # ver $y and . Mr Stuart 
c 2> cd . u Pr WTIie fimes E&~ 


alleviate graduate unemployment. 

The motion also calls on institu- 
tions to inform potential postgradu- 
ates whether or not they. nave been 
recommended for a grant, so that 
those who have not can pursue other 
courses and. jobs. It also, states that 
university and college authorities 
should not operate, secret reserve 
lists. ■ . 

This follows NUS claims that 
many students who had ■: been 
accepted -for postgraduate courses 
this session discovered as term be- 
that (hey had not been awarded 
an SED gfant. Institutions main- 
tain™ that the offers were uncon- 
ditional academically, and that their 
S J 1 P° st g r aduate. co urges stated 
ttet- Chancing the course was the 
students responsibility. ' 

-A Scotish Education Department 
spokesman said the SED was given 
Juts by the Institutions of all students 
unconditional offers. Some in- 
stitutions had divided foe lists ditto 


industrial training boards and 
replacement by voluntary £2? 
ment was announced by the sX 
ary st of State for Etap^ft 

The boards which are to k 
wound down during 1982-83 an, 
air transport and travel, carpet 
mics and mineral products che’mitd 
cotton and textiles, distribute 
drink and tobacco, footwear leatlm 
and furs, furniture and timber un 
and steel, knitting and lace, 'pZ 
and paper products, printing 
publishing, shipbuilding, wool m 
and flax. * 

The seven boards which are 10 be 
retained will cease receiving shit 
funding and become dependent on 
their respective industries from 
March 1982. They covet clothb, 
construction, engineering, hotel aoi 
catering, road transport, rubber acJ 
plastics processing and petroleum. 

Jobs express 

Prime Minister Mrs Margim 
Thatcher has agreed to meet sow cl 
the 375 young unemployed who Vi 
be touring Britain on the TL’C’s Jits 
Express later this month. 

The week-long circuit of the com. 
try’s unemployment blackspoh ri 
culminate with a rally (a London « 
November 29, and Mrs Thatcher wffl 
meet a deputation from JoMea 
youngsters on the spedally-durttitd 
train the following day. 

Class conflict 

The congress of the Communist for- 
ty of Great Britain this week con- 


the university cuts accused Minium 
of a “flagrant breach” of the Rottu 
principle. 

“These cuts have been direetd 
with special ferocity against tb« 
universities which cater for wW 
class people,” a resolution m® 
Bradford University Staffs branch 
said. 

The University Grants Committee 
was “reinforcing the elitest ctaracler 
of the system, the party said. 

Engineering award 

A Southampton University ** u ^; 
Miss Susan Collier, who b MM 
first-year mechanical engineering !! m 
been awarded an engineering W o- 
try training board award Ifc 
Susan, who worked with British B* 
before starting university, chose 
speed trains as the subject or 
essay entry and Is to wnUnne 
professional training with BR do™* 
holidays. 

Art design prb e 

Three students from Newcastle,^ 

technic’s department of grapm 

sign have won 


tion. First prim of M 
Susan Peace, and thud and . 
prizes went to David foJJ , ^ 

, Timothy Williams. TJe 
best overall entry went to Mbi«« 
College of Art. 

Chinese visit 

Professor Fel Hsaio-T’ung 
Chinese Central I* 

titles Is visiting Keel® Un S/«*» 
week as partofWs P^^profs- 
guest of the British A »SS 
lor Fei, who b a *+*£**. 

standing committee 01 «* Cofl . 

People's Political C""**** 
ference and a jfsodM' 

the new CUhh !«« J^ cS- 

will also be visiting Oxford 

bridge. 0 

Academic, insighjv. 

of Vice Chancellors aid . 


Lord Flowers, ret™ - £ pt ot ^f: 
Raymond Pennock. Pg* j^jstrf. 
Confederation bt Dahr^i 

and Professor ^ 

director of the London ^ : .4 


Economics. 
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Engineers appeal Cuts ‘cripple future research’ 

^ Ngaio Crequer Chelsea College senate, has been to remaking, the cuts. 


by Ngaio Crequer Chelsea College senate, has been for making the cuts. 

Three or four dozen institutions at told by its finance officer that bills The student union said that hun- 
*■ London University are under threat totalling £800.000 had been received dreds of students would be occupy- 

1 Robin McKie Parkes, chairman of the UGC, that because of the spending cuts, the which could not be paid. It needs to ing the John Rylands library on 

7, *V rVirre soon dent numbers of engineering places were university’s vice-chanceller. Professor borrow £2m to survive the next Wednesday. 

Science wir F being increased both relatively and Randolph Quirk, warned this week twelve months. The Conference of University 

c.-sneering courses are now being absolutely. Although it was possible at the House of Commons cuts The principal has brought in ex- Convocations have sent a telegram 
threatened because University that numbers of engineering places tobby. pens to assess the quality of all de- to the prime minister expressing 

Committee cuts are affecting might rise relative to the reduced Work of national importance was partments. their deep anxiety about the cuts. 


national importance was partments. 


I*. Professors Conference urged the error is based on their use of 1979-80 lP led °ur future by paralysing the promote the university. It is to be Principals wrote to him to say it 

IIGC to specially earmark funds for figures as baseline, despite the rise in '«mtral nervous system of British re- formally constituted as a trust under would be impossible to maintain the 

ugineeruig to protect the discipline engineering students numbers in the search * nd developments.” the chairmanship of Mr Alan Veale, quality of teaching and research 


meineenng 

minst' die general effects of ' uni- subsequent two years. Using October | Vital research in brain damage, managing director 
vTnitv finance reductions. 1981 entry figures, there was no I micro-electronics, industrial disease, Bijjuwmg. 

Professor Robert Smith, chairman doubt UGC instructions to universi- and many others, excellent by Sheffield Uniyersi 


Vital research in brain damage, managing director of GEC Power against the time-scale of the cuts. 
Icro-electronics, industrial disease. Engineering. The “appalling wastefulness" of the 


rroieuvi I WUBI , «... w MlllTfciai - and many others, excellent by Sheffield University has decided to cuts meant that research in the most 

JZ conference, said the UGC had ties would cause a drop of several national and world standards, was in dispose of surplus land or buildings, prestigious universities would be 

demanded a 10 per cent cut in re- per cent in home students taking da «g« of being stopoed, he said. Manchester has estimated that unless damaged and that students who pre- 

S* for all disciplines. “Informa- engineering. At Birmingham, tfie early retire- «J«ehv« ^measures are taken its de- viousfv found places were being 

tioo gathered from individual univer- TTie conference also expressed ment has been stopped because the joj ra “ turned awav. .. . 

shows that enaineering depart- concern about the severe effects of university has run out of money to considering suggestions for staff to • The under secretary for higher 

22. willhave to bear a decrease of natural wastage of staff caused by P a Y compensation. So far a handful forego salary awards or covenant education, Mr William Waldegrave, 

the verv least Se ffeezina of oosts and other cost- of academics have qualified, at a cost part of their salaries to the universi- is to meet the principals of the eight 

*fte result may well be to make a cutting moves. In engineering de- of £130,000. More than 300 jobs are jfr ■The ^ cul 'y t?”**'** Edinbur8h 0,1 

l.« *%t Mimae no innopr uinhip narfm^nis monu vnuno oinff u»>rr> threatened. urgent ihanges in the arrangements November Ji. 


igineenng, 
The con 


conference 


IIIV IMIUI "'“J u.w-ww, — “ — "O I 1 

BDinber of courses no longer viable partments, many young staff were ■ tnreateneo. 
uk« engineering education demands attracted by high industrial salaries 
laboratory and design office work for and also their policy of recruiting 
hbidi the proposed UGC funding engineers with substantial industrial 
level) are totally inadequate”. experience meant that many staff 

The professors also claim that en- were now eligibile for early retire- 
gineerine only receives 80 per cent of ment. 

the funding that the physical sciences “Without strong university man- 
receive and that in future engineer- agement there is a very real risk of 
ing should get more funds than engineering departments being re- 
phvsical sciences. duced to mere skeletons through 

Professor Smith also flatly contra- natural wastage”, Professor Smith 
toted the view of Dr Edward said. 


SSRC urged to abandon 
its ‘narrow outlook’ 


Social science research 


be what the SSRC ought to do and 


banned unless the Social Science Re- what Government departments ought 
Kirch Council sheds its narrow view to do,” the committee says. 


d the scope of policy-related re- 


development 


starch, a group distinguished social through research will only be harmed 
sdntuts said tnis week. unless a broader and more dear- 

The 12 members of the Social Sci- sighted view of the scope of policy- 
ace Action Committee voiced their related research is adopted together 



DES reveals 
details of 
national body 

Details of the mnchincry of the 
national planning body for 
polytechnics and colleges were un- 
veiled in a public statement this 
week from' the Department of 
Education and Science. 

The main body of the Interim 
Committee for Local Authority 
Higher Education will consist of 
three representatives from each of 


■ . s liTTTi 1 ■•T-fiM'-j-m '•:* 


will be chaired by Mr William Wal- 
degrave, under secretary for higher 
education. 

The second-tier board of officials 
will consist of six members from 
each of the three main representative 




tact Action Committee voiced their related research is adopted together 

taaia a critical nine-page statement with 8 much sharper understanding __ „ .. t , __ . , , . ... .- , 

founding to the SSRC’s decision to of the importance of a basis of firm Lord Butler of Saffron Walden unveils an oil portrait of himself at St. Majesty’s Inspectorate); local educ a 
dfflge its subject committee struc- knowledge on which it must rest." Mary’s College, Twickenham on Tuesday. tion authority officials; and the in- 


» IV . . . — — stitutions. 

AeisRChut mMtMif Us°dMumem P r °f e55 °^ Katherine Jones, professor I Crosby candidate I London to I bodies representing the heads of in- 
fo Owner in Structure for Chang- of soclal adm ‘“!, s , tratI0 2. °( U . DI '- Kif c uninn trnnhln stitutions offering two places to the 

^Gnmaimus mSked & simM- vcni W Dr WiU‘ am J a y* or » d, r etor "IIS UDIOII trOUDie d-^caiwi fou/or Committee of Directors of 

Cam shift in policy away froma of London University Institute of The president of Middlesex 1X3111 ICWCf Polytechnics, and one eadi to the 

•fiKipUiw-based^ avstem to a more Education; ProfeMor Royden Ham- Polytechnic students' union is fight- _ Association of Principals of Colleges 

wHcv-related and^ Droblem-solving 80111 P r ^5f s ? r °. f sc L cia !. histo ^y a * ing a move to finance a candidate in #1fW 1 fnf v C and the Standing Ctan Ference of Prin- 

•pproaldi. The exist?na 15 subiect Warwick Umversity; Professor Frank the forthcoming Crosby by-election DULlUl d cipals and Directors of Colleges and 

womlttees are to be replaced by six Bea i e J’ P rofes ?° r . of P°* ltic iJ» 8C “J? with union fends. Major cuts in intakes of pre-clinical Insritues of Higher Education. 

nnllHfisciplinary standing commit- Abwdeen Unh^ty- TTie com- Mr Nick Harvey also feces a union students at three medical schools There will also te two representa- 
itts. y 8 miltee is chaired by Professor Mar- vote 0 £ no confidence in him next v avE been agreed as part of the lives from the National Association 

In Its statement foe group is con- garet Stacey, proton ’ of “ clo J°g w«sk which could remove him from London University’s final arrange- of Teachers in further and Higher 
Krned ihni immaHiota nniimi .« at Warwick Umversity and presi office. fnr re-orcaniziniz medical Education, and one each from the 

Kirch should be the function of dent of the British Sociological Asso- Mr Harvey, who took out an in- education in the aty. Confederation of British Industry 

Government departments. It emolia- ciation ' a ? d includes polytechmc and junction last year to prevent Mid- The reductions were agreed at last and the Trades Union Congress. The 

fees- that the &RC should have a Open Umversity representatives. dlesex union funds from going to the wee k’s meeting of the joint planning Council for National Academic 

»ifeT role which rests on its direct The group acknowledges that mut- Irish republican socialist movement, committee and will mean that King’s Awards will PJJj*' JJ™ 

friationship with universities and tidiscipHnary approach has an impor* Is cohsultmg lawyers about the plan- College’s pre-clinical intake will drop tterewill be cme representative from 
P^yiKhnira. umverslties fant toplay in research.but ned p^ent of £150 to support Mr t0 105 ; Middlesex- other "Mating bo*» 

SSresarasret m 

Stass-aas: sasssr UiP n,edi “' ,c1,do1 sStTW 


»cadcmic community between ture. 


At the meeting, it was also agreed ^°ns. ■ . . 

Boycott Moonies’ call to academics *i^ p l& C0 ^DS o {iMr mS ^ Sowd °f h 

UlUUlII^a . . . ■ dlwex and Univerclly College should expected to.be announced In ten 

a «mpaign is underway to ston a Similar criticisms were directed at studies in Britain, says_ he is now f orra a joint school while St Mary's days hnro- ' 

British academics from Professor Flew and Professor Ken- taking up the ewes of 13 young me dical school should remain Inae- — — — — 1 : 1 

jkodiM a conference on the phfloso- neth Mellanby of Monks Wood ex- peopk including students pemdeat. r’linllniifto 

fe-Ot.idiijon, organized F by the perimental station after they took tol, York and . Sa ^ . The distribution was proposed a \^|iail0Jl£C 10 

P^hon Church -or Mooniw - in part in a Moonles conference in who are .staying in America with the spec j a l three man committee consist- © 

in the new year. Seoul, Korea, last week. " Moontes. Ing of Professor L. P. LeQuesne. p/viinnilc 

Anthony Flew of Reading One of the campaign leaders is a Professor Hswhu dean of medicine; Dr M.P. Godfrey, COUIICIIS 

'tccuied of ^ lendtaa I Kent teacher, Mr Casey McCann attendance no mon ! «pUfl»d I snpport dcan of rtlc Roya j P „ 5 ig ra duatc 

respectability to an orea- from Sevenoaks School. Mr for the Medfeal School; and Mr Davfo In- The local authority associations 

Nvhichhas persuaded many McCann, who claims to have search fondle ng from the Ford Fo n es- Williams, director of the Bnfrsh should refuse to agree to a new 
British students to leave their brought two ex-pupils of his school ation implied endorsement Postgraduate Federation. national planning body for colleges 


^ in foe 


part in a mooiucs wi 
Seoul, Korea, last week. 


Moonies. 


special three man committee consist- 
ing of Professor L. P. LeQuesne, 


Rending “oni of.be ££'W» b . TS&r Pie* h» .bn. bin dcanofmedicine; Dr M.PQodftey', 
[diversity, are accused of lendinaa Kent teacher, Mr Casey McCann attendance no . nw ™ dean of the Royal Postgraduate 

I-*?* of respectability to an oila- from Sevenoaks School. Mr for the Moonies th ®P WS g *5" Medical School; and Mr David In- 

^pnwhichhas persuaded may McCann, who claims to have search fondly fromlhe nes-Williams, director of the British 

EJ British students *to leave "feSr brou^t two exfupils of his school ation impUef endorsement of Ford Postgraduale Federation 

5“®MihI Btudies. ■' back from America to continue their motor cars. It recommended the following re- 


er shortage forecast SS^JCJ 0 - 

V . .moleetions. the universities' Share of save college 


It recommended the following re- and polytechnics until the Govem- 
distribuHon of pireclinical places; St men t revises its plnns to limit local 
Mary's medical school from 94 to authority spending. 

100; Middlesex-Unlversity, 221 to This was the challenge thrown 


f " im tronl Pag* ' ""la Co.- 


ai i nomas s, ai/io ng; airs a v,oi- pouton local education aullionties in 
lege, 134 to 105; and Royal Free, Oldham last; week. 

10 55 P " of .hi, reallm.ment of 

baod on li„ 0 E of Teachers in. Purttar and ^ 


1555 B .bo projection, yoro based on donof Teeober, m in UnSn wdi 

and in the early ACSETs recommended output or ^ »onanaiM gmmnaj e t0; St M , s m M | dd , BSex . the of the University 

^ out PUt of some 15,500 newly trained teach^, the ana Lowl Government umcers Universit College. 215; St George’s, Grants Committee. r 

it .I ■ flonrpe would be 42 per cent Association ■ _ , . iwi. uiaitminci».r , hanna. rmn m— — c 

^ •. -“JffiliE .J 58 ner cent for the The closure of the Madeley »te, 


^UtoS 016 fhare. of. 
** gained; 

would 


. ^e ai a g ' vould have to in- tor’s share of 
j ^ greater rate than 1 decrease even i 

*3S?' • -■ ' and the public 

•j-.- v mean that Qn. foeir . 60 per cent.. . 


[forward to 1983. 




Talks fail to placate students 


by David Jobbins 

Student leaders are still apprehensive 
about Government plans to curb 
spending on mandatory awards de- 
spite being told by education under 
secretary Mr William Waldegrave 
this week that they had presented a 
reasonable case for their 17.4 per 
cent claim. 

The National Union of Students 
has been attacked by the Federation 
of Conservative Students for submit- 
ting an “unrealistic" claim. FCS 
chairman Mr 71m Lin acre called for 
a 4 per cent increase in line with the 
public sector pay guidelines. 

“We cannot see wby students, who 
are a fairly privileged minority, 
should be treated better than for 
instance British Leyland workers," 


lie said. 

M We accept that financial problems 
will arise for some students whose 
parents do not make their full con- 
tribution and will continue to press 
for a supplementary loans system 
operated through the banks." 

The NUS claim would increase the 
maximum grant out of London from 
£1,535 to £1,803, while the London 
maximum would rise from £1,825 to 
£2,142. 

NUS president Mr David Aarono- 
vitch spoke of his "total depression" 
after the meeting with Mr Walde- 
grave. “We felt we were shadow- 
boxing. The critical decisions were 
being made elsewhere” 

He feared the grants budget could 
be cut by as much as £100m with 


Aberdeen appeals to 
MPs for help 


by Olga Wojtas guarantee of employment for the 

Scottish Correspondent aonor, it adds. 

The planning committee also re- 
Aberdeen University is threatened commends an early retirement 


ADcraeen university is inrcatened commends an early retirement 
with extinction by the scale of cuts scheme for staff over 50 with re- 
imposed on it, MPs for the north- employment being offered at 10 per 
east of Scotland heard from a uni- cent of their senary, for between 
versity deputation headed by vice- three to six years depending on age. 
principal Professor Michael Heston. The committee recommends fur- 
The University Grants Committee ther examination of a worksharing 
had given no convincing explanation scheme which has been proposed by 
for the severity of Aberdeen’s 23 per Professor Patrick Meares of the cbe- 
cent cut, MPs were told, and had not mistry department. The scheme sub- 
taken into account that it was the stantially avoids compulsory redun- 
only university serving a region dancy but might pose contractual dif- 
whose population and economy were ficulties, and depends largely on en- 
expanding, and that it provided a forced retirement at 60 without re- 
greater proportion of the medical placement. There was uncertainty 
services in its area than any other, whether staff would be entitled to 
The university had no financial re- unemployment benefit if they were 
serves, its investments being mainly laid off, and the scheme seemed in- 
Ihe capital of trusts and endowments compatible with clinical duties and 
which could only be used for specific hence would be difficult to imple- 
purposes. The university was now ment in the medical faculty. Staff 
considering axing 170 academic and have been asked to say if they would 
more than. 200. non-academic posts, be willing to participate. 

The move would require around The document, which goes to ten- 
£6tn in redundancy compensation, ate next week, also indicates that the 
and if this were not met by Govern- university television service may be 
ment, the university would again axed. 

face bankruptcy. This would lead to Edinburgh university has 
the paradox of the Treasury paying announced an expected deficit of 
£6m in the next fiscal year to save £2.9m by 1983/84 “if no corrective 

Cl Cm in *Ha iiMinn » <■ Tl,!. 


decisions being made in the Treasury 
and on other than educational 
criteria. 

Options open to the Government 
are abolition of the £140 minimum 
grant paid to all students regardless 
of parental ihcome, an increase in 
the parental contribution and a tiny 
uprating which would leave student 
living standards open to erosion by 
inflation. 

FCS believes after its discussion 
with ministers that the minimum 
grant is certain to be axed, but that 
other options including a reduction 
of tiie normal period of the grant 
from three years to two and a ban 
on people studying away from home 
are non-starters. 

Students facing hardships, page 8 
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Scrutiny urged of race 
element in courses 


by Patricia Santinelli 

A call for an urgent review of the' 
multicultural content of all first de- 
gree and postgraduate courses lead- 
ing to teacher training came from 
Professor Maurice Craft of Notting- 
ham University this week. 

Professor Craft was speaking in 
London at a national conference 
organized by the Swann (formerly 
Rampton) Committee of Inquiry into 
the Education of Children from 
Ethnic Minority Groups. 

He said a review was necessary 
because a radical change in the bal- 
ance of teacher education meant that 
more teachers were coming through 
the Postgraduate Certificate of 
Education route. 

Evidence so far suggested that 
only a half of all initial teacher train- 
ing institutions made some relevant 

E ro vision to multi-cultural education, 
e said. Moreover, some of the work 
was optional and development within 
the PGCE was even more limited. 

Professor Craft called on the 
Council for National Academic 
.Awards to take greater responsibility 
for pushing though a programme 
which would enhance multicultural 
education in training institutions. It 
was up to the CNAA now that 
validation by many universities had 
ended. 


£I.5m in the recurrent grant. action is taken.” This makes job 

.The university’s planning commit- losses inevitable, says the resources 
tee has produced a document pro- committee report, and any attempt 
posing plans for savings excluding to put this off would merely increase 
compulsory redundancies, it is the recurrent deficit, and build up 
broadly based on a previous discus- unrepayabte debts leading to the unf- 
sion document, but further suggests vereity being declared insolvent, 
that staff consider making covenants “Clearly the university could neither 
or interest free loans to the univers- contemplate nor risk such a situa- 
ity. This should not be taken as a hon," it says. 


Research needs lab support 

!^ ie a * its equipment grants, the MRC is 

bcitsnce Correspondent also tQ demand assurances that ex- 

UriversiLfes are to be forced to pensive hardware is to be shared "tra 
pledge that departments carrying out ‘much as possible”, 
medical research can provide proper In its letter, the MRC also says it 
laboratory support before they are ■ is prepared to increase the vacancies 
given grants by the Medical Re- provided under its senior fellowship 
search Council. The demand is being scheme which provides research 
made to prevent grants being ren- posts for promising young scientists 
dered useless because of insufficient tor up to 10 years. The council says 
support, caused by the recent spend- it will be “particularly influenced in 
lug cuts of the University Grants cases where the university is able to 
Committee. offer hppe of an appointment for the 

" The council has also warned that It scientists concerned in the long 
. . ..-believes (hat reduction in university term". ; 

’’ >- ^©'letter w^rns. that last=yeai the 

tat. ability to win outside- siipport io MRC^ fuiidte wet© inefficient lb 
. . • rotor©, . . m support all good. applications for pro- 

• . “°' vever ' the MRC- has admitted - Jed grants and this trend is likely to 

■ - that, the present found. of cuts could . continue . "The council would there- 
• ■ wuse "some transient difficulties" as -fore; like scientists to remember that 

umversihes make, their first - adjust- it Is prepared to entertain . applies- 
. I rnents. Accordingly , it will be pro- tions from those who could manage 
pared to coijslder short-term bridging without additional staff but tine 
--. ; fo . Cover such temporary difficulties coulci continue or initiate research if 
wh?rc it can be .demonstrated that -• the ; bound! provided funds for con- 
thB icSearch work would otherwise Isumpbles, animals or. equipment”. . 
be severely impaired," says the cqun- . Researchers considering premature 

■ dl In a letter to vice' chancellors. .retirement are also to be offered 

And aithough (t is to continue with ..small personal grants. 


Actor Sean Connery received an hon- 
orary DLltt from Her lot* Watt Uni- 
versity with all the panache of James 
Bond, despite oversleeping, missing 
his flight, and being rushed to the 
graduation ceremony In a police car. 

The former Edinburgh milk boy’s 


decree was “in recognition of Mb con- 1 
(rlmitlon nude to public eqjoyment 
through his Dims and to young enter- 
prise In Scotland through the Scottish 
International Education Trust.” 

When Connery learned of the trust 
which gives grants to young people of 
exceptional promise who are not 
otherwise eligible for grants, he 
broke his promise not to make 
another Bond film and donated his 
million dollar foe for Diamonds An 
Forever to the trust, which has 
helped young Scots athletes, artists 
and craftspeople,, and enterprises 


such as the National Youth Orchestra 
of Scotland. - • 


Representatives of the Universe 
and Polytechnic Councils faE 
Educate, of Teacher., the ojJf 
and all university validating 
and m service courses shoifkX 

™l,iX£, r eS $££ 

The Department of Education m 
Science should take a strong 
this and should expect an evaluate 
of progress in two years time 

Mr Graham Watkins, deputy he»j 
of Bicley High School wjjuej Z 
validating bodies of teacher train™ 
institutions should re-examine fc 
compulsory elements of iw 
courses. 

"If an O level in English and 
mathematics is a critical entry null- 
ification and if child psychology a i 
mandatory part of every teacber’i 
course, why isn’t Education hr i 
Multicultural Society?", he asked 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary rf 
State for Education and Science %] 
that until organizations and other in- 
terested bodies and individuals hid i 
chance to respond to the committees 
interim report, derisions would be 
deferred. 

“The matter is too serious, too 
near the bones, fears and concerts 
of very many individuals and organ- 
izations to be treated in any other 
way” Sir Keith said. 


Social work council looks at 
success of training courses 


by Charlotte Barry 

Social work training will come under 
the microscope in a major review to 
be carried out by the Central Coun- 
cil for Education and Training in 
Social Work, the validating body for 
courses in universities ana colleges. 

Hie exercise, which could lead to 
radical changes in the content of 
courses leading to the Certificate of 
Qualification in Social Work 
(CQSW) and the Certificate in Social 
Service (CSS), marks the first 
re-assessment of training since the 
council was set up ten. years ago. 

It comes in the wake of growing 
fears among academics that the 
council is railing to defend social 
work courses against cutbacks and 
allegations that it is becoming the 
"University Grants Committee of 
social work”. 

The training council says the re- 
view will assess the development of 
the two qualifications, look at their 
similarities and differences and see 
how they have lived up to em- 
ployers’ expectations. It will be 
asking a wide range of organizations 
and institutions to comment. 

Added confusion has been caused 
by the announcement of the review 
which was well ahead of letters to 


Opposition pledges expansion 




More home students try for university 

Applications by home students for : have applied, compared' with 50 221 
university entry next year are up by this time last year. 

7 per cent compared with the same ' Overseas applications have tolleri 
time last year. . by 17- oar crint. from 3,340 Inst year 

According to figures released by to 2,784. UCCA predicts that final 
(he Universities Central Council on figures will show an Increase in home 
Admissions, which has now received applications and further decreases la 
about one-third of all expected ap- .overseas applications. The: overseas 


Labour leaders have promised to re- 
verse the contraction of the universi- 
ties and widen their scope beyond 
foe traditional student age group. 

V, 4 Issued to the Asso- 

ciation of 'University, Teachers as 
part of the campaign agajnst the 
cuts, they say a discussion paper on 
post-18 education due next year will 
demonstrate their v(ew that even be- 
fore the - cuts only a narrow range of 

n iular needs was being met. 

t Is. signed by shadow education 
secretary Mr Neil Xlnnock, higher 
education spokesman Mr Phillip 
Whitehead, Mr Frank Field, Mr 
Martin O’Neill and Baroness David. 

"Other thinking for the universi- 
ties will move ahead from Model E, 
hoi down from the dead end of the 


plications, 53,976 home students student numbers. Include the 1 V 


a restoration pf everything as before, 
mUch less to everything as it will be 
after the •universities have been en- 
epureged by this ; ; Government to 
think or themselves only fa* shrahken 
centres of excqlldnw/’v \ 7 . 

The statement 'described as “parti- 
;cularly. malignant” a policy which 
spends more bn frirrino Deonle imn 


unproductive idleness while cutting 
the means of providing creative 
opportunities for study, research and 
employment. 

. The- (hetne is to ,be taken up by 
tomorrow's first full 1 scale conference 
of the Campaign for Higher Educa- 
tion at Aston University. Among 
ideas to be raised for possible discus- 
sion include a one day strike in the 
universities and the public sector col- 
leges next spring. - 
in similar statements to the AUT 
the - other opposition parties also 
attack the. cuts. The Liberals say: 
“One of the effects has been to show 
up ■. weaknesses in the University 
.Grants Committee, which is now car- 

S a burden for which it was not 
ned. Ira composition must be 
reviewed if it is to continue to make 
vital decisions which jeopardize the 
existence of some universities.” 

And Aj e Social Democratic Party 
says: We condemn this irrational 
sacrifice of.long tefm potential for 
the sake of very limited short term 
sayings.. We wifi be looking to de- 
velop higher education as a vital and 
closely integrated part of our indust- 
nal regeneration.’’ 


interested parties. A number of uni- 
versity and polytechnic social mi 
departments snid this week that ibej 
had not yet received official notifa- 
tion. 

The announcement is likely to* 
considered badly timed became a 
the effects of the UGC cuts and he 
likelihood of similar redudow u 
public sector higher education. 

The review comes as a result « 
anxiety among training council tn«* 
bers about the imbalance of nurnKn 
on the two qualifying courses, wow. 
CQSW numbers are almost diredty 
in line with levels of demand in 
4.000 a year, numbers on 
courses have not grown because : « 
cuts In the number of seconding 
available from social services “epan- 
mcnis. ■ § j La 

There is also concern aboul 
relevance of social work 
the role of practitioners, wuen 
led to heated debate in. I® “ 
between the two sides. , 
The exercise Is a l 80 . e ? pc ^^j 1T 
overlap with the work of the Baw 
committee at the National IiJJ 

of Social Work, whose report m uj 

role and tasks of sorial.w^rw^ 
pected In February, ww 
spread implications for educ*®* 
and training ^ 

Parents lose app^ 
for tax-free gram 

The value of scholarships 

thousands of 8tu ^ tt unde r thr# 
parents' employersare un« 

as a result of a decision by 
of Appeal last week. d 
The court found 10 
Inland Revenue in f 
which the parents 01 ^ssioaefl 
contested the tax S2fwS« 
claim that the whole hips 
able as fringe beneu 18 - 
The students are at Ns* 
Johnson, a m ® dIcaI 1 io had recci^ 
castle University, *^ e b i|cal Inig; 

£460 from imperial Chem ^ jj 

tries’ educational treri wn ^ 
Martin Wcfe, readto| 
ces at Kings Cones 0 
whogot £600. . a year 

ICI puts around n* £ pr0 ^ 
the fund whidi wasset 1 ^ ^ M 
university scholarship ^ 
dren of senior ^^ £200^ 
2,500 students get between 

£600 from the ™l d- oW ccnslH ■ 
The parents are now ^ , 
an appeal to the for £ 
After the case a spo^vety 
said the wmpany S n ., 
appointed by the decision 
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pay dilemma for 
Natfhe members 

. navid Jobbins [t was F°'. nted out that the confer- 

by ence resolution and general secretary 

i^dersof the college lecturers' uni- Mr Peter Dawson’s speech warned 
in have put off the delicate decision that circumstances were likely to 
ifnDDearing to flout a conference change before the union became 


HwSori to pursue a pay claim with a locked into the 1982 pay round, 
dal rate clement to aid the lower But the executives decision 
-aid. . "gainst a single recommendation 

executive of the National does not mean the pay claim will be 
Association of Teachers in Further delayed. The union's national council 
sod Higher Education, which had agreed that the final decision will be 
too recommended to drop the con- taken on December 5 with a view to 
ference decision and go for a 12 per lodging the claim, payable from 
gnt claim in line with the public April next year, by Cnnstmas. 

^or attack on the Government s Maintenance of unity among other 
ash limit policy, has effectively de- teaching and local government uni- 
dded to leave tne awkward question ons is regarded as doubly essential in 
to ibe union membership. the current climate, and union lead- 

The executive was split between ers are unwilling to lend their sup- 
ihose who felt the circumstances had port to a salaries policy which could 
(binged dramatically since the May lead to some members receiving less 
coaference decision to seek a flat than the cost of jiving claim, 
nie and percentage claim expressed But the extreme left, which vigor- 



lie and percentage claim expressed 
■ ft plus y per cent and others who 
Kpifl the conference resolution as 
ucrosanct. 

Union leaders, instead of making a 
ande recommendation, are expected 


ously pursued the flat rate claim at 
the May conference, has already said 
it will fight to maintain the formula 


to ray the two options before region- 
i! meetings planned for November 

28. 

A major consideration leading ex- 
ecutive members to favour the 
Advice they had received to drop the 
Ibt rate was the realization that 
other public sector unions would be 
distrustful of any dilution of a claim 
inked to the retail price index. 


laid down by conference. 

But it was becoming clear that the 
joint review of the salaries structure, 
set up as part of the 1981 settlement, 


would be completed too late to form 

E art of the 1982 claim, as originally 
oped by union leaders and manage- 
ment officials. 

Union leaders were quick to say 
that there was no suggestion that the 
management side was procrasti- 
nating. 



Science park setback 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 


approved an ambitious plan to set up 
a science park at Aston University. 
Initial spending on the park will 


^ son, leader of the council, said they 

,35 would be prepaid to spend as much 
:n c “S T.io on t bc park as it did on the city's 
fSn n?»h- S S2 I s P ending national exhibition centre, which cost 
T^Lmk devdopment com- approximately £40m ; 
otte of West Midlands County Aston’s park will cover about 
found! decided to defer a decision three and a half acres of adjacent 
« funding roads, landscaping and land, although it is intended that it 
services for the site, pending will spread to a flutter ten acres 
ftmher studies. The issue will be nearby. The principal industries m- 
(Sscussed on December 15 and a volved will cover high techno ogy 
nmenity spokesman said they were manufacture, such as biotechnology 
hopeful the committee would then and microelectronics, and tho brat 
Wrove the expenditure. If it did companies invoked wiU move on to 
wt, the entire project would have to the site in April, 
be completely re-examined. However, Birmingham Universi- 


r ana contemporary history 
taihrrJfL 0 * nt » social and 
SB'Pfr 1 sciences at 45 per 
m business and administration 

Buiin'i T n . th ‘ 8ena t e accepted the 
re P°f t which detailed 
tad ejart^ es J WDl1 ^ be discontinued 
nntnb(re n ^ d 1 P ew Mudent target 
sooiDtehj J .? second report is a 
v ^ffing implications 

iyJ^Jtjjected reduction in each 
5 a ^ a: academic from 


All tied up - staff and students at a seminar in 
Thames Polytechnic’s school of architecture and 
landscape’s undergraduate studio. IHhe school re- 
cently moved into newly-converted facilities on the 
Dartford campus. 

The school was transferred from the poly- 


>>«. find Al. uuui o tv 

to « V'S^ecretarlal from 100 
: Wiw ^ e ? Uct - , ' ons maintenance. 

, l el . e Phone and 
feSfe lead ?o a' loss of 

•. . • ' 


technic’ s overcrowded site hi Woolwich to make 
belter use of the Dartford outpost, which bIso 
houses teacher training. The decision was opposed 
by staff who were dismayed at having to transfer 
just three years after £500,000 was spent on mov- 
ing them from Hammersmith. 


Councillors want control of training. 


by Charlotte Barry 
An attack on the role of the Man- 
power Services Commission in pro- 
viding education and training for the 
16-to-19s was launched at last week's 
meeting of metropolitan local educa- 
tion authorities in Oidham. 

The assault was led by Councillor 


Waitham Forest's committee for 
education and the arts, who intro- 
duced a motion calling for all 16-to- 
19 education and training to be put 
into the hands of the l.e.a.s. 

He said: “The position of 16 to 
19-year-olds is now so traumatic and 
provision of funding is such a mess 
and so haphazard that there has to 
be a policy to bring in rational agree- 
ments. 

“I think that the money spent on 
16-to-l 9s through the MSC is being 
used totally inefficiently and totally 
wastefully anil would be much better 
spent by organizations that have ex- 
perience and expertise through the 
education and training service - the 
l.e.a.s,” he added. 


The conference, organized by (lie 
Association of Metropolitan Author- 
ities, unanimously passed u string of 
other motions emphasizing the 
education and training needs of un- 
employed school-leavers. Repre- 
sentatives agreed that local authority 
associations should reconsider their 


grants from the Government. 

-They also called upon the Govern- 
ment to provide maintenance grants 
equivalent to (he amount of sup- 
plementary benefit paid to unem- 
ployed school-leavers. 

But Councillor Peter Horton, 
chairman of Sheffield’s education 
committee, warned that education 
and training could not be provided 
by the l.e.a.s alone. “Tne fun- 
damental keystone of l6-to-19 educa- 
tion must be the l.e.a. but must be 
in collaboration with other bodies 
like the MSC,” he said. 

The conference welcomed the 
Government’s plans to replace the 
Youth Opportunities Programme 
with a new training scheme, and said 


tliiit all unemployed young people 
under 19 should be provided for. It 
called on the Government to publish 
its proposals and asked for urgent 
discussions at national and local level 
between education, the MSC, em- 
ployers and trade unions. 

Councillor Mike Bower, vice- 
chairman of Sheffield’s education 
committee, said that YOP had out- 
lived its usefulness. He criticized the 
scheme for forcing young people to 
compete for a limited number of 
jobs and said it was an underpaid 
charade that helped unscrupulous 
enruployers to get cheap labour.. 

Councillor Gordon Conquest, 
chairman of Manchester education 
committee, said that YOP was a 
whitewash by the Government to 
hide unemployment figures - and 
made young people feel discrimin- 
ated against. “I really don't think 
that the kind of monies that this will 
save the Exchequer can be really 
worth the bitterness that such penny- 
pinching engenders in them," he 
added. 


Ulster leads Candidates plan art course 

ia * nrri Potential students are to be con- done”, said Mr Frank Halt, 
miUTUCmy suited about a part-time degree principal of St Marlin's. “We n 

f r course now being developed at St know students’ motives in doii 

ltlOTI Martin’s School or Art in London. course and their capabilities s 

I v V UlUlIUU The five-year CNAA course in we can plan (he details. 


tMl rauon in the West Midlands was said they were still hopeful about the 
tejHon.at the committee meeting project, although the make-up of the 
101 difficulties in providing the neces- science park would have to be com- 
for Warwick. plementary, rather than comparable, 

The county cou n cil recently to the Aston project. 

Salford dons look AUT members 
lit cuts plan urged to turn left 

a P d engineering departments A call for “militant P r f fess j°^‘f c ° f 
J'/slford University coula lose be- within the moderate Association^)! 

40 to 60 per cent of academic University Teachers has come from 
“n, according to a university plan- left wing academics. 

^oSl? econd re P°I C ? due J 0 Writing in a pamphlet* published 
rL?* ■ c Egress this week. . the University Staff Left Group, 
r i2 Se 57 P V London School of Economics lector- 
uJS» ,taB l. b . ,olo 8y 48 per cent, Mr j 0 u n Kelly admits that some 

Kia I i pll ^J’ hy, !“ h 47 P e ? wnt ' AUT member! would find ladiuuM 

essss sfasr sssts 

‘"^"cuono, b. denied 

S3jE;«S. the biggest reduction damage to 
19" and contemporary history cuts in expendifiu-e than any action 
ISjP* cent, tilth social anJ by the Al?T could ever do ... . 
toit anrt W sciences at 45 per « In ^ context militant profes- 
41 and 8dr ~n«tiatiOTi slona lism is required. We nrastmake 

UkiLS' it dear- that as academics _we will not 

- month- senate accepted the by and watch the deterioration 

m-ctS report which detailed of higher education without trying r 
^SS Wol,ld be discontinued g"E5rt action if necessary - to 
target th{s process.’’ 

fo ducti °ti in each argue for a J^ringingabout 

|^ 4 ‘S« h W'm 

telephone and of the presen 1 peo ^ Bulletin 
10 a 1088 of 


. ,!l ■ 


by Patricia Santinelli 
A major microelectronics education 
centre, the first of 15 planned by the 
Government to spread awareness in 
this Held, has been set up at the New 
University of Ulster. 

The centre is part of the Govern- 
ment’s Microelectronics In Education 
Programme launched at a cost of 
£10m over three years, it will run In 
tandem with the Department of In- 
dustry's Microcomputers in Schools 
scheme. 

At the official opening of the centre 
which is to serve the whole province, 
Mr Nicholas Scott, under secretary of 
slate for education (Northern Ireland) 
said: “If the revolution is to realize 
its full potential for the good of our 
people, it Is of ftipdamentai Import- 
ance that our young people are pre- 
pared for a society where microelec- 
tronic devices are commonplace and 
are folly able to exploit the opportu- 
nities created by this new lech- 

n °HeBdded that MEP would comple- 
ment the strong tradition of work in 
the computing field in Ulster. 

The main aim of the centre, which 
is headed by Mr Harry McMahon, is 
to support the immediate and future 
needs of teachers and students who 
are about to acquire microcomputers 
or already have had them Installed in 
their schools for use in all curriculum 

a, Thii system covers everything from 
tracing and evaluating the Impact of 
microelectronics on education and 
society, to acting ns an Information 
resource centre on microelectronics 
and control technology, computer- 
bared learning, computer studies and 
the electronic office. ■ 

■ The centre has established both 
software arid hardware libraries, It 
runs awareness wufcreiiees and semi- 
nars. . . ... 


.i, . u ; j.ovi'1 


Potential students are to be con- 
sulted about a part-time degree 
course now being developed at St 
Martin’s School of Art in London. 

The five-year CNAA course in 
visual studies is believed to be the 
first of its kind in the country. The 
aim is to extend students’ under- 
standing of art and to improve their 
performance in areas such as paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, printmakine 
and photography. It will start in 1983 


and will probably involve one day 
and two evenings a week with one- 
week summer schools. There will be 
8 mix of studio practice, lectures, 
seminars, reading and private study. 

Students are expected to be mainly 
over 21 and to have had little or no 
further or higher education. 

“As the course is entirely new we 
cannot look over anyone else's 
shoulder to see how it should be 


CALL FOR PAPERS 


done”, said Mr Frank Halt, vice- 
principal of St Martin's. “We need to 
know students' motives in doing the 
course and their capabilities so that 
we can plan the details. 

"If, for example,.. the majority of 
people want to come on the course 
tor personal enrichment then 
obviously our approach will be diffe- 
rent than if the studenLs are' mainly 
art teachers who had their formal 
training a long time ago and feel 
they will be able to do their jobs 
better after this course." 

The entry qualifications have not 
yet been decided but, although there 
will be some specific requirements 
these wiU probably be relaxed for 
those mature students whose ability 
to cope with the course Is certain. 

The intake will probably be 
around 25 a year. 


8th International Conference 


f, 


IMPROVING July 14-17, 1982 

UNIVERSITY IKWI Barttn, Germany 

. TEACHING In coopBUllon with 

Factihochscbule t Or Sozlafarbglt vnd 
Soablpidagoglk BertJn 

Papers and proposals tor seminars, workshops and exhibits 
on topics in me following areas are invited 
Enhancing and Evaluating Taaohlng 
Facilitating and Evaluating Looming 


Developing and Evaluating Curricula 
Managing Higher Education 


Papers and proposals must be received by 1 February 1962. Contributors will bo 
notified In March. Deadline lor Conference registration Is 1 April 1982. To obtain 
ojklelines hr submitting papers or proposals, os wsfl as gonoral Coirten/rce l/rfcrmw- 


Improving University Teaching 
University of Maryland University Collage 
University Boulevard at Adalphl Road 
College Park, Maryland 29742 


THES1M 
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Supreme Court decides freedom issue 

from Peter David a threefold tesl of the “reasonable- versily to allow Mr Schmid on to its Princeton’s claim that the threefold 

WASHlNOTflN ness" of anv case where the courts campus to distribute literature. test of (he ‘ reasonableness of out- 


from Peter David a threefold tesl of the “reasonable- 

WASH1NGTON ness" of any case where the courts 
A tangled legal saga in which Prince- were asked whether a private prop- 
ion University and the American erty owner would be required to 
Qvil Liberties Union are disputing allow access for speech and assembly 
the meaning of academic freedom by others. 

and freedom of speech, reached the The case, which Princeton has now 
United States Supreme Court last taken to the United States Supreme 
week. Court, has attracted national atten- 

The court heard Princeton appeal lion as a tesl of the ex Lent of the 
against a decision by the New Jersey, autonomy of private universities. 
Supreme Court which, the university Mr Schmid's part has been taken 
claims, would infringe its constitu- by the American Civil Liberties Uni- 
tional right under the first amend- on, which sees the case as a major 
ment to determine who should be freedom of speech issue, 
allowed to speak on its campus. It believes that Princeton's private 
The case began in 1978 when a residential campus is similar to a 
municipal court convicted Mr Chris company town which, the Supreme 
Sclimia of trespass after he hnd twice Court ruled in 1946. could not bar 
visited the university, without per- entry to political or religious aefiv- 
mfssion or invitation, to distribute is Is. 


election literature on behalf of (he 
right-wing American Labor Pnrty. access by outsiders to the registered 
Mr Schmid’s conviction and fine of voters who live on a university cam- 
515 with $10 costs were reaffirmed pus, the union argues, 
by the New Jersey superior court. “Not only do undergraduates live 
But an nppeal lo the state's supreme and do their work primarily on uni- 
court resulted in a reversal of the versity grounds, they also worship. 


The democratic process required 


judgment. eat. play, mail letters, ensh cheques, 

In the view of the New Jersey buy books, clothing and records. 
Supreme Court, the state constitu- visit museums, attend films, plays 
tion required Princeton University to and concerts, and receive counselling 


let outsiders use its facilities for the and . medical care on cantpus, 
“reosonablo” exercise of their consti- ACLU told the lower court, 
tutional freedoms of speech and Princeton, however, complains in 
assembly. its appeal that the effect of the New 


few Jersey justices laid down Jersey ruling is to compel the uni- 


California 

reluctantly 


Private black 
colleges 


agrees to cuts pepped up 




California's .state universities have I Auctions 


^ Pepsfco, the soft drinks company, is 
to pour $lm Into America's private 
black colleges over the next decade. 
A first instalment of $100,000 was 
banded to the United Negro College 
(Und at a ceremony in Washington 
last week, • 

Mr' Donald Kendall, the company’s 
chief executive officer, said at the 
ceremony that he was a strong sup- 
porter of President Reagan’s econo- 
mic policy but recognized that private 
corporations would have to nil the 
gaps left by the federal government’s 
programme of spending cuts. 

“ft U. particularly Important today 
for all businesses, large and small (o 
Increase their support of worthwhile 
community and educational program- 

I mes. President Reagan has challenged 
private enterprise to help oiTfcet re- 
ductions in financial aid that were 


agreed to implement cuts of more nec«sajy at the federal level,” he 
than $40m in this year’s budgets sajjjy 


man Mum in mis year s budgets 
although, ihey are still determined to 
meet (he slate governor to complain 
that the Cuts are disproportionate. 

Mr William Fretter, acting presi- 
dent of the University of Catifornia, 
announced last week that there 
would have to be more than $17m 
cut out of the direct budget for the 
university's campuses, a series of re- 
search programme cuts and a $25 
student fee surcharge )o meet a 
J22.3m reduction in the budget. . 

; The California Stale University 
and Colleges is to levy a $46 student 
surcharge and cut $5m out of its 


. The 41 private black colleges sup- 
ported by the hind enrol some 50,000 
students. More than half come from 
families earning less than $12,000 
and. more than 90 per cent need 
financial help to study. 

“UNCF institutions play a major 
role . In educating the nation’s most 
financially disadvantaged young peo- 
ple. So any reduction In student aid, 
such as l he recent federal cutbacks, 
bit these colleges very hard,” said Mr 
Christopher Ediey, the fund's 
director. 

The 37-year-old fund plans to raise 


campus to uisiriouie iiieraiure. iesi oi me icasuiwwsutaa ui uui- 
Since the founding of the English side access, laid down by the New 
speaking universities, Princeton’s Jersey court, would result in the 
brief argues, the importance of uni- courts supplanting the university as 

! .a I tL. amLiIap nf Str ariimaliAnul nlii_ 


versity control over university 
grounds has been recognized. 

“Princeton continues to regard its 
control over the university grounds 
as indispensable to the educational 


the arbiter of its educational phi- 
losophy. 

Under the test, the courts would 
have to assess, in any particular case, 
the nature of the private property, 


atmosphere which it seeks. Teaching the extent of the public’s invitation 
and exchange of ideas occur not only to use the property and the purpose 
in the classroom but on the walk- of the expressiona! activity under- 
ways and grounds of the campus." taken on tne property. 

The case has divided the American Princeton says the test is so vague 
higher education community. The that it leaves the courts almost un- 
American Council on Education, an bounded discretion in deciding 
umbrella organization for most uni- whether particular activities were in- 
versity associations, has filed a compatible with Princeton’s educa- 
frie nd- of- th c-court brief supporting tional goals. 

Princeton. In its friend-of-lhe-court brief the 

It calls on the judges to reaffirm a AAUP asks: “If it is unconstitutional 
university's right to bar strangers simply to be called upon to explain 
from its campus as a logical exten- how educational goals would be 
sion of its first amendment right' to offended by more Uberal rules gov- 
determine who should enrol in the eming speaker access to the cam- 
university and what should be taught pus's public areas, how much more 
there. unconstitutional is being called upon 

But the American Association of to explain the failure to reappoint a 
University Professors has supported faculty member ... or to explain the 
Mr Schmid and the civil liberties reasons for the dismissal of a faculty 
union, arguing that Princeton has member challenged as a breach ol 
confused its freedom to make cduca- the institution’s contractual commit- 
tional decisions with its desire to ment to academic freedom and ten- 
maintain “administrative control over ure?" 

the territory it occupies.” No date has been set for the Sup- 

The AAUP also disagrees with reme Court's decision. 


Start of decline for science 
and engineering degrees 


The number of science and engineer- 
ing degrees awarded annually in the 
United States has declined below the 
levels reached in the early to mid- 
1970s, says a report from the Nation- 
al Science Foundation. 

Science and engineering, which 


accounted for about 60 per cent of terest in science and engineering 
all doctorates until 1969 now courses in the late 1950s and 1960s, 
bccouM for only 50 per cent. During the report points out. 

the same period, science and en- ltc . , .. . 4 . 

ginecring’s share of masters degrees Punched in October 

fell from 25 per cent to 18 per rent, IPS’ Jil fl S n “ii hC r? a A Saee ? f . ,he r 


and first demres tom XL to 29 Ter National Education Defence Act of 
rent & P - 1958 which authorized direct, low 

The report says the decline follows . rate student loans, graduate 

a long uptrend that began in the fell . owshl ps, and , forms of 

mid-1950s. Bachelors anfL? “ insliluticns. 

fessional degrees peaked in 1974 at Emphasis on the space effort 
305,000 and have steadied at 290,000 attracted many young people to the 
in the paBt five years. physical sciences and engineering. At 

Masters degrees, which reached about the same time, student parti- 
thelr high point of 56,700 in 1977, creation in the biological and social 
declined to 54,500 by 1980. Doct- science fields increased, 
orates peaked at 18,600 in 1973 but “The Higher Education Act of 


aecunea to 34.3UU Dv 1980. Doct- 
orates peaked at 18,600 in 1973 but 
have been below 17,000 in the last 
four years. 

. Within the trend of decline there 
has, however, been an upsurge in 
the proportion of women. In 1980 
they earned 36 per cent of first de- 
grees, 27 percent of masters and 21 
per cent of doctorates. In 1970 their 


‘Voodoo 
economics’ 
criticized 

The annual conference of one of 
America's biggest and oldest highei 
education associations ended b 
Washington last week with a set* 
of blunt criticisms of Presida 
Reagan’s policy on universal 
spending. ’ 

In a unanimous resolution, the 
presidents of the National AssocU- 
tion of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges warned the Ream 
administration that the cuts In high 
education were leading to “a nation- 
al disaster even more damaging than 
our unpreparedness in science, tech- 
nology and education generally y 
the time the Soviet Union launched 
the Sputnik satellite in 1957.” 

The resolution called on the Pru- 
dent to reaffirm higher education a 
a top national priority because of id 
importance to toe nation's defence 
and economy. It said that the ability 
of many state universities to contri- 
bute to national security and welfare 
was being impaired by “dramatic and 
unplanned’’ spending cuts. 

with more than 140 member in- 
stitutions, including the major state 
universities, the association is one of 
the most influential higher education 
interest groups to produce sharp at- 
ticisms or the Reagan administration 
An address by the retiring chair- 
man, Dr Harold Enarson, President 
emeritus of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, described the government 1 ! 
spending cuts as “savage." 

He continued: “The Reagan ad- 
ministration is well along the road to 
its avowed goals, massive curtailment 
of much of the social and education- 
al programmes now deeply built into 
the fabric of our beliefs and our 
budgets. 

“We are, 1 fear, numb in the fa 
of actions that only a short time ap 
would' have been regarded by con- 
servatives and liberals alike as un- 
thinkable.” , 

With the federal government w®' 
drawing much of its support for sci- 
ence, tne arts and humanities, fa 
universities were being told !o turn 
to the individual states for susten- 
ance, Dr Enarson said. • . 

“But in many states the troubles « 
our universities are compounded oy 
the financial crunch in stale revenue 
because of the depressed economy 
Warning against illusions that pri- 
vate benefactions or closer 

- . ------ — -- tween industry and the umveroU« 

1965 initiated major student assist- could rescue higher education troo 
ance programmes including work- decline. Dr Enarson said it 
*“# “!“> elective in fiscal year « V oodoo economics" to argue W 
1967, educational opportunity grants the quality of education would m 
and insured loans." ..Au enpndine cuu- 


of the expressiona! activity under- 
taken on the property. 

Princeton says the test is so vague 
that it leaves the courts almost un- 
bounded discretion in deciding 
whether particular activities were in- 
compatible with Princeton’s educa- 
tional goals. 

In its friend-of-the-court brief the 
AAUP asks: “If it is unconstitutional 
simply to be called upon to explain 
how educational goals would be 
offended by more Uberal rules gov- 
erning speaker access to the cam- 
pus's public areas, how much more 
unconstitutional is being called upon 
to explain the failure to reappoint a 
faculty member ... or to explain the 
reasons for the dismissal of a faculty 
member challenged as a breach of 
the institution’s contractual commit- 
ment to academic freedom and ten- 
ure?" 

No date has been set for the Sup- 
reme Court's decision. 


awarded. But it warns against assum- 
ing that the decline in tneir numbers 
in the 1980s will lead to a corres- 
ponding fall in the number of stu- 
dents taking science and engineering. 

Many non-demographic factors 
contributed to the remarkable in- 


Only 40 per cent of the increase in 
science and engineering from 1955 to 
1980 could' be ascribed to demo- 


shares were 26, 17 and 9 per cent graphic factors, the report main tains , 
respectively. The other 60 per cent could be 

Analysing the figures, the National ascribed to the changing perceptions 


Science Foundation argues that the of young i 
demographic increase of 22-year-olds the avaifabi 
in the early 1960s was an important tunity and 
factor in the growth of degrees support. 


* national ascribed to the changing perceptions- 
; that the of young people and their parents; . 
l-year-olds the availability of educational oppor- 


extent of financial 


taneous process. They are 
in out universities and If they 
of sufficient numbers and sum™* 
quality, the nation’s hope fcMJJ 
austriaiizatioh, for fa 


on the world stage goes 
drain." 


academic programme to meet its Wlm in 1981, same 40 per cent of 

sjiwts of. the cut, ' y.' which would be in contributions from m. 

W ; The crisis' facing'thP unlveraities is tawfaess and Industry, • Pepsi has * fat u^L^ e 9 tl % r W» ' PW E eceived NSF fan* and did not 
v ',i&iMldered W spnons^aLMT- Dhvid ^.Ihtsd .'ymlUiMuw slaCe- 5*^® j. u ® d National Sci- favour people at better known uni- 

I’SSfc. ... ... .. 


Luck of the draw in research awards 


versity of Californio,' last week inter- 
rupted a sabbatical term at Merton 
Colleger Oxford, to, fly home to 
assist his colleagues. 


for black Rtudtats at lending business 

schools. 

Black universities will 'also benefit 
frbpt an Exxon Foundation grant de- 


research funding body 
a very significant de| 
according to the result! 


depends to' 1 , In the second phase of the re- 


At n . meeting with chancellors of tlfcncd to boost America’s declining 
; the university’s nine campuses ■ he engineering schools. As part of a 
; said he was deeply disturbed by the $lSn programme the foundation has 

- A.li' 1 !_ J .Li .1 : ).-■ * ' . Mmlarirul . Cl fin, fnn 


; said he was deeply disturbed by the 
.• rills applied to tfii university .as a 
result pt the emergency budget intro- 
duced by governor Gerry Brdwri. 

"I do recognize the difficult cir- 
. cumstanres ofthe state of California 
but tlfe university’s share" of the: 
problem seem* arbitrarily Uisptop-; 
ortiomite," he said. 

In a letter to the chancellors, Me' 
Fretter said It wns still “uncertain® l 
whether the university Would have a, 
chance to meet the governor. Tie 
added: "If we do, and if we are 
successful in persuading the governor, 
to lessen the university's share of the' 
slate’s necessary reductions, we may 
be able to provide some relief.” 


study published last Week. 

The study, which claims to be toe result of NSF manipulation of the 
most thorough analysis: of peer re- results through the selection of re- 
view. ever . undertaken, was con- viewers 

ducted by two professors of soclol- The Investigators asked ihdepen- 
0f . dent| y selected sets of reviewers to 

? . j- request of the judge 150 research proposals that 


meats which might be ^ a * a !j!f5^ 
as the luck of the reviewer 

• ThelSONSFpropM^^ 10 ^ 
experiment comprised 50 , ^ 

chemical dyn^. eoooomW^ 
solid state obvsica. The new ^ 


grants, Which are to be used, 
ngthert ^ engineering slafft, will 


mathematics at the request 
National -Academy of Scien 
with the Cooperation of the 


re ; consensus in 
social sciences. 


frbpi an Exxon Foundation grant de- stl ® pubjjwied I last Week. rent absence of bias was in fact a solid state pty™** cX perls ,1" 

signed to boost America’s declining Tqe study, which claims to be the result of NSF manipulation of the era, chosen with the ai a0 nly th® 

engineering schools. As part of a "J 08 * thorough analysis of peer re- results through the selection of re- the fields, were told t h 

$lwi programme (he foundation has ever undertaken, was coa- viewers. same criteria by the Mb 

earmarked $L8m for; engineering- ducte “ two professors of soclol- The Investigators asked ihdepen- A ,,„-u llri „ 0 their -findings to .fj 
■ritoJiU at six traditionally black co£ ,P r ,£ feSS0r of t «PpUed dently selected sets of reviewers to an d'Srima?e differences of opjf^ 

leges. . . ■■ ■.:■ , mathemhUcs at the request of the judge 150 research momsak that ““ legitimate wnc go0 d 

grants, Which are to be used, Academy of Sciences and jiadbeen submitted to^th^NSF half n^houltHio * the mves^ 

will theteoperatlon oftheNSF . of which had received fondtog “d Sr? rencludedtha^ there 
;■ for ihred MS the ^ ^ 

T.'V;. . : : • - were encouraged to find lhat ' NS^foS ' ,he S0Ctol : Iff 

r;.; 1 : . - yf ■ v °* grant-awarding uSed by the :have Been ravened by the indepen- "Contrary to a widely held ^ 

Frier ttevli; V Was ^ ntia «y free of -bias and dent panellEs? y ^ thatSSenre iTcharacte*^^ 

5 dW. not automatically favemr - toe ... TV three, professors from the wreetoent about whatisgo^ 

ftriss&r - r - ? ' : : 
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University closed as West 
Bank protesters rampage 


East Jerusalem. 

Observers explain the recent rioi- 


from Benny Morris brandished a knife. East Jerusalem. 

sassrwrtB 

SSfisaarsfe 

£l»dl“ioL. rock? * •^“"N-emberl.or a, .mean, 


has maintained a low profile in the ing in two ways: as an effort by the 
territory since the announcement two locals to test the mettle of the civil 


ibree days of demonstrations, roex- “liberal" 
throwing and rioting by the students areas A 

has informed Dr 5° m ^ m j erterm g j 1 ? a P r L 0 ' as an Israeli subterfuge by which 

_?? e n frqnki actine president of the dei ? onstratl ^ n "autonomy" is to be gradually intro- 

° Af S IS ema n shm S urder ? f , on , e °f. PL 9 =ha>™»n duced. The Arab radicals oppose the 
^VlSSThi Arafats aides a Rome autonomy scheme. They see it as an 

■“ J .' n "S HiiC holel room - Israeli plan to frustrate their desire 


policy in the occupied of protesting against 
tort night ago. the military tion, which PLO si 
from interfering in a pro- as an Israeli suhte 


st that administra- 
supporters regard 


parent deference to the High 
Srt of Justice Order, issued 


West Bankers have remarked that for full statehood. 


earlier instructing the government to £ he jL 0 u Ure ,. of ft? university - the Meanwhile toe Egyptian author 
Sain why the original closure [P u ? h . b . y the md,ta 7 ,n the institu- ities have eased restnetions on Gaza 
ffwasfor an indefmite period. t[ons history - marks an jnauspi- Strip high school graduates and have 
tL demonstrations at Bir Zeit. a f.‘“ us Begmmn| to the new, declared announced that this year they will 
mnus town seven kilometres north llbe j Sl P° bc y- which is to be man- allow 200 of them to enrol at Egyp 
^ n * Ramallah were part of the a § cd . and im pfomented by a civilian tian universities. Two years ago the 

administration headed by Hebrew Egyptians virtually seafed off Egyp 
Pl3El tS ^alk the wS University professor Menahem Mil- to the Gazans, conditioning E 
toe Balfour declara- son ’ ^ ntd now ’ tbe at, min istration of readmission to the Nile-side universi 
November 1917 in WWch aI1 aa P« cte of . We . st Bank life has ties on a declaration of support bj 
£u nramised the Jewish neoDle a been m . military hands or su- Gaza leaders for the late President 

SThS" hS P *0"* H thS ?"??■ . . Sadat’s peace policy and toe Camp 


Sadat's peace policy and the Camp 


The university was ordered closed The military also briefly detained David agreements, 
by Major-General Danny Matt, for questioning Dr Gabi Baranki, a No such decla 
Israel Defence Forces coordinator number of senior faculty members forthcoming, and C 
far zrivities in the administered ter- “d members of the university’s stu- 
ritories. The closure itself sparked dents committee, 
further rioting in many West Bank The authorities also dosed down 
towns and schools, and resulted in for one week the East Jerusalem 
partial strikes throughout the terri- daily newspaper “Al-Faiiar" under 
lory. Dozens of local youths have emergency regulations. The damp- 
been detained. In the most serious down against Bir Zeit and other cen- 


for que 


incident, security forces entered a ires of opposition to the occupation, 
xbool in Jenin and shot in the leg a however, has led to a partial general 
15-year-old youth who had allegedly strike throughout the west Bank and 


No such declaration has been 
forthcoming, and Gaza school gradu 
ates have for the past few years gone 
to European or Jordanian universi- 
ties, or have abandoned tbeir studies 
and found menial jobs. 

Observers believe that the read- 
mission of Gazans to Egyptian uni- 
versities is part of the new “concilia- 
tory'’ policy of Egyptian President 
Hosni Nubarak toward his opponents 
in the Arab world. 


Poles invite 
‘everyone but 
Antarctica’ 

W-ind's new Independent Students’ 
tarnation (NZS) will be inviting 
Agates from the' Soviet Union to 
nisnd its National Congress in De- 
cember. 

At a meeting of the national coor- 
«nfling commission In Wroclaw 
'irtier this month it was decided to 
wile youth and student organiza- 
tions from all European Socialist 
wjfaries and Cuba. 

The invitation list will also include 
representatives of toe "old” parallel 
organization, the Union of Socialist 


Too many engineers, 
too little engineering 

r ■ « ■ « < rv 


from Michael Binyon gineerlng degrees. 

MOSCOW - A worse consequence of the over- 
The Soviet Union produces the production of graduates and en- 
largest number of engineers in the gineering technicians is that these 
world - so many that nowadays people are employed in factories 


world - so many 


nowadays 


WV HU — au 1 IIHI nuniiMMj- r, r-" — " K j 

many can find jobs only as janitors simply as labour reserves for those 
and part-time street-sweepers. occasions when the factory has to 

Soviet planners and education offi- provide extra personnel to help with 
cials are seriously considering ways the harvest, or has fallen behuid in 
to stem the output of unemployable the fulfilment of its plan. Most of the 


cials are seriously considering ways the harvest, or has fallen behuid in 
to stem the output of unemployable the fulfilment of its plan. Most of toe 
engineering graduates while training time these underemployed engineers 
more spemaRsts for fields in short are sent to help out where the plant 
supply. is short-staffed - as cleaners and 


Polish Students, and other Party- 
wkea youth organizations, as well 
5 new Federation of School 
Jaotn. the Independent (and still un- 
ytncial) body representing Poland’s 
renloT school pupils. 

Student organizations in Western 
North and South America, 
N the Third World will also be 
imted. "We’re Inviting all the conti- 
rS 1 * ~ ““Pt Antarctica”, one NZS 

activist joked. 

J, m any will be allowed to 
wend is uncertain. It is unlikely, for 
that the Soviet Komso- 
°[ their parallel organizations 
^rohodovakia or East Germany 
Permitted to go by their gov- 
Likewise, if the Solidarity 
^September is a prece- 
Polish authorities may fail 
qj vtras :to a number of the 
*«jem guests. .; 

|, l 5 *Wtaging NZS invitation 
fc„i 5 n, ,'. , ° be an attempt to pre- 
tffit®!. rapkrtial front - and to 
SJ £ e >ti-spcialist"' Impression 
L 5 .7, “to participation of two 
K & the tJNEF meeting 
dujSJ” M ay, where a fringe 
SJ^establislied a new interna^ 
■ K »lieM»^^ n 8 wpnizatlon, as an 
lira* t0 ^ Prague-based 
P r 5 > E DSed Warsaw as the 
this NmSrik • wor l d Conference 
Wlsh^fe:. a ,*^“ "hi* the 


The Russians are proud of the 

progress they have made in raising In some places factones, at the 
the educational level of the Soviet request pf local councils, arm the 


janitors. 

In some 


me euucHiiuHoi ictci ui — 17 — ■ — , _ ■ • . 

population, and boast that the prop- engineers with brooms and shovels 
ortlon of school leavers going on to ana send them out to sweep the 
institutes and universities is one of streets every Friday. > . 

the highest in the world. In 1974-75, With so many ennneers available, 
for example, 304,000 engineers wages have remained low, and many 
graduated P compared with only disillusioned graduates, having com- 
§,000 - less than a fifth - in the pieted their obligatory two 1 years in 
United States. . the . f ™tOTy to which they .me 


‘The profundity and richness of assigned on graduation, change jobs 
our programme of Instruction, the altogther. Some lake more profitable 

Etsssassas ss & « tjS 

mm 

as! # 


lUs to Prague-based 

P r pPpsed Warsaw as the 
WsNiSj? “rat world conference 
falsh iS 8 c^ 010 ® which the 
^^nties inevitably saw as 

^■Stev 0 ”'- the Nz f cloat - 

icademv . . • e n0 concessions on . 

• W r W-.. ^ utonom y- Unrest has 
«er j» n .ng for several weeks 
election of 

' Verjdtv Technical Uni- 

v - * e NZs - did not 

‘he new democratic 

‘liv^^^weeka of token “ac- 
-national conrdinat- 


' ^ ‘toSiftS® ijtotional coordlnat- 
^ded to try a 
>arning 


a-ascn*. a -d - 

Intake to fall by half 

- * . larger numbers of lecturers 1 


from Lindsay wri <j« LUNGTON 

N«w Zealand's teacher colleger are 


larger numbers of lecturers recruited 
dunng peak years. 

.1 • . »r 


om 3,300 to 1,662 next year. 

“ Failing school rolls and a reduced trainees 10 now 
ratpnf resignations from teaching y 0 n forms with the prormse of re 
have prompSd the Depertmeat ol quotas if Labour rs elected. 

Education to revise its estimates of The decision to cut teachera col 
the numbers Of teachers needed, but enrolments could welljiave 

teacher ■ organizations have re some e ff cc t on university enrolments 
sponded critically. . which are 1,000 higher then was pr - 

^For both primary and secondary dicted only ^ years ago. 
teacher colleges the reduced ^tamng - colleges have Joint prog- 
evels which will follow toe d«is on ^ with adjacent universities 

.»T.^ b, reprSeSeS X ^ ^ BEd programffl “- 


education - spOKesman, nr« 

Marshall, has advised prospective 
trainees to hold on to their applfcu- 
.! Uflrh the nromise of re- 
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David Jobbins talks to university lecturers’ leader John Reilly on his hopes for the future 


The AUT gets a 
new public face 


Incoming presidents of (he Associa- 
tion of University Teachers are fre- 
quently inclined to cast a jaundiced 
eye over the difficulties (heir year of 
office will present. 

Few in the union's history could 
have more justification for their 

K ehension about what the future 
s than (ltis year’s president, Mr 
John Reilly. 

This week he was leading the 
union on what is undoubtedly its big- 

i jest ever collective action - a mass 
obby of Pariinment with up to 
12,000 academics voicing their anger 
and dismay at (he size ana speed of the 
cuts which the universities are being 
forced to make. 

Mr Reilly, senior assistant registrar 
at Kent University, believes lie is 
the first administrator to be elected 
president of the AUT. He Joined Kent 
as an administrator in 1966, the year 
after the university’s first student in- 
take, and revelled in the task of helping 
to build internal structures free from 
the traditions he would have expected 
to meet if he had worked on ail 
older-established university. 

His criticism nf the university cuts 
is uncompromising, with his surprise 
at the way the University Grants 
Committee proved so compliant with 
Government demands for cuts tinged 
more than a little contempt. 

“Even if the selectivity argument is 


accepted, the UGC wouKf have 
needed a much larger staff and more 
sophisticated mechanisms for analys- 
ing the data; and more up-to-date 
data; they had none of this avail- 
able. 

"If the system had more time it 
could adjust to a new level of fund- 
ine without the distress and upheaval 
redundancies will cause. It is illogical 
the vice chancellors and the UGC 
should be considering a redundancy 
compensation scheme, which could 
cost £250m, when vey much less would 
keep the system going and enable it to 
adjust." 

As for the way the cuts have fal- 
len, he says: “How absolutely crazy 
to be cutting universities at all when 
the nge group is actually increasing 

a uile dramatically. Rhodes Boysoirs 
emographic argument just does not 
hold water - the age group docs not 
decline between 1979 levels until the 
end of the 1980s. 

“When the country in terms of the 
Government's own philosophy should 
be rebuilding the base for industrial 
and economic recovery it is absolute 
folly in every sense to reduce oppor- 
tunities for 18 year olds." 

At the root of his resentment Is 
the feeling that enforced stringency 
from the centre has come on top of 
local belt tightening, with individual 
universities already taking the mea- 
sures which might minimize the pain. 



Mr John Reilly: administrator. 

“I do not accept the case for the 
cuts. At more or less 7 per cent the 
proportion of the ape group in the 
universities is very low for any de- 
veloped country. It is an area where 
we cannot afford to neglect invest- 
ment and in terms of the Govern- 
ment's own position it is crazy to cut 
back on the technological univer- 
sities." 

“But I would be worried by the 
line that they should have been pro- 
tected and tne arts cut." 

One of the difficult tasks he ack- 
nowledges for the year ahead is to 
put this view over to the general 
public. While the case for public 
investment in scientific and technolo- 


Students face grants shake-up 


Britain's million students began their 
annual grants campaign this week 
with an exploratory meeting between 
their leaders and the under secretary 
for higher ' education. Mr William. 
Waldegrtfve. • 

■ - The run-up to the discussions had 
marked out these negotiations as 
being quite different . from recent 
years. For the first time, leaders of 
. the National Union of Students will 
have to combine the argument for a 
grants increase which comes near to 
.. matching inflationary erosion with a 
defence of the system against Minis- 
ters determined to cut public spend- 
•./ ing and drawn to a fullscale contrac- 1 
lion of higher education. 

Pertinent newspaper stories have 
identified student, awards as an area 
destined for the- axe ar\d indicated 
the breath-taking breadth of thinking 
now in train between Ministers and 
Department of Education and Treas- 
ury officials. Options have included a 
drastic increase in the parental con- 
tribution , abolition of the £410 mini- 
mum grant paid to all students re- 
- gardlcss of parental income, even a 
reduction ot the normal duration of ‘ 
the award from three years to two. 1 
Application of rhe 4 per cent cash 
limit the Government is attempting to 
impose on pay settlements in many 
sectors ot tne public sector is also 


numbers which cannot be controlled 
by quotas and ceilings than through 
the market place. But. as The Sunday 
Times pointed out this week, the 
effect of reducing the level of stu- 
dent support would merely result in 
the wealthy displacing the gifted and 
deserving. 

"We are incredibly worried about 
the recent press reports which tell of 
abolishing the minimum award, dras- 
tically increasing parental contribu- 
tions, and iimitiug the student grant 
to 4 per cent or less.” Mr Aarono- 
vitch said. 

NUS calculates that inflation has 
outstripped the student grant by 20 
per cent since, the Government came 
to office. The retail price index stood 
at 200.2 in 1978-79, wheh the grant 
was £1,100. But while over, three 


"When I came to university I got 
an overdraft. Every holiday I useato 
work as a hospital porter, but it is 
getting progressively more difficult 
because there are fust not the jobs 


years the grant rose to £1,535, an 
Increase of 39.5 per cent, the RPI 
rocket ted to 301.2 per cent, a climb 


sectors ot the public sector is also 
hinted. 

Few students can have been ex-, 
peeling a generous response to their 
claim that they need a 17.4 per cent 
increase in grants just to restore the 
/ s perching - power- of . 1978^9 whep 
:tw. Con^iyatlve .Govoniiheht 'carTie 
':} - to power. ' ,j ' ' - - ' 

Y ^But : the\ increasing suspicion, 
snared alsp by university, vice -chan-, 
cellars, that the awards system will 
feel the. keen edge. 61 the Govern- 
ment's spobding' axe .hi the Spring Y 
. has catapulted Thd Issue to the. head 
or theirj coheeras. \ 

; ; NUS . president Mr David Aarono- 
vileh; who* has just returned: from a 
round of meetings at universities and 
colleges as, part of the NUS Week of 
action against the higher education 
cuts, believes that the. Government 
has underestimated the outburst: of 
anger at Serious attempts to out back 
the level of awards or dismember the 
system. . . . 

Sir Keith Joseph,' the education 
secretary, told the Commons Select 
Committee last week Of his feeling 
that too many students 'were actually 
in higher education. 

What better way* it is being sug- 
gested, to reduce quickly student 


of more than half as much again/ 
The relevance of the RPI too 
comes in for some questioning by the 
union. Certain key Items which loom 
large in student budgets have risen 
by far more - housing by 82 per 
cent, fuel by -70 per cent, transport 
by 60 per cent, and tobacco by 67 
per cent, according lo NUS. 

“Students are getting far less to 
begin with than they were in 1978 
ana nre having to pay more for 
essentials," says NUS Yice president 
welfare, Ms Hank Hastings. 

"For the kind of money they are 
actually paying, the value they are ■ 
getting back ' ia also . decreap ng. " - 
C J, i' . parenihl:' ,c6ntriMo'6& 
woiiLd avoid a niimbSt of the pitfalls 
inherent In other recently floated op- 
tions. . bpt NUS is continuing to 
argue for its complete abolition. 

™ latest figures suggest that two- 
thlrds of students have to approach 
their parents; to make-up their grant 
and two- thirds of them do not do so 
fully, that 45 per cent of. students 
do nor get the full grant of £1,825 in 
London apd i £1,535 elsewhere, 

■■ - NUS alio wants the age ‘at which 
students orb independently assessed 
to 23. "the period of self-support re- 
duced from three years to two with 
the inclusion of periods of unemploy- 
ment fo be regarded as self-support. 
■. The overdraft; is now a normal 
part, of the student . grant,” Mr Aaro- 
novitch said this week: 

Tracey Logan, a . 23-year-old his- 
tory student at Sussex university, Is 
paying the commercial rate ' bn a 
£600 overdraft' built up over' last 
yeafr ■.. . = .- v '■ ■ 


deal education is easily made, scep- 
ticism about the value of arts and 
social science courses, and often 
sheer hostility to their public funding 
are far harder beliefs to crack. 

“I think these areas are very im- 
portant particularly at a time of 
rapid technological change in every 
sphere of life. You are producing 
people able to cope with change and 
to respond critically and creatively to 
it, either commercially or philosophi- 
cally.” 

Although public and politicians 
have inbuilt resistance to the notion 
of non-vocationally orientated educa- 
tion, he sees glimmers of hope with- 
in the trade union movement. 

He was especially heartened by 
the speech made at the TUC Welsh 
miners' leader Mr Emlyn Williams, 
who eloquently recalled the miners’ 
long struggle for education in its 
broadest possible sense with the aim 
of enriching the lives of individuals 
and the community. 

He is irritated by recent sugges- 
tions that the AUT seemed to be 


want help in the cuts battle ^ 
drop their resistance to 0 nVn Z? 
approaches to education. P ° door 
. d ? the universities no U| 

vice in saymg we are closed"^'’ 
Hons It is not true and has ,£ 
adde f d . d W r that U will bw£ 
self-fulfilling because people 
frightened off, H p ‘ e ** 


putting all its eggs in the tenure 
basket, to the exclusion of wider 
questions and thereby endangering 
cross-campus unity. “There will be 
tensions in any alliance, but all the 
unions with whom we are involved 
both nationally, at campus level, and 
through the TUC's Education 
Alliance, appreciate we have to put 
up the strongest case for our mem- 
bers. In doing so we are going to use 
every methoa available to us, and we 
would be open to criticism from our 
members, and I suspect from The 
THES, it we did not." 

But he reacted with unconcealed 
anger to suggestions from Labour 
politicians that if the universities 


any more. At The end of last year, 
when I wanted a job, I could not 
find one. Now l am working part- 
time in a delicatessen on Saturdays 
and half days Thursdays, but also 
when they want me. This week for 
example, I shall be working, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. 

Tracey is on. a minimum grant. 
Her parents, who live in a Camden 
counal flat, elected, to spend their 
incomes on sending her brother to 
public school. Although their high 
residual income meant she was enti- 
tled only to the minimum grant, they 
had none to spare to help her out. 

"Sue your parents," was the advice 
from her local education authority 
when she went to them for help. 

Frank Howard, a 22-year-old poli- 
tics and history student at Manches- 
ter University, has decided against 

K art-time and vacation jobs so that 
e can concentrate on his final year 
work. 

“My £200 overdraft is getting lar- 
ger all the time, I could never afford 
campus accommodation so I have 
been forced lo live in council hard- 
to-let flats." 

He too feels his parents should not 
be expected to contribute towards 
his support at university. They match 
the £500 a year he receives from his 
education authority, still leaving him 
■ ■«35 ; ’*hort'/'-'' ' : . AY ■ -V..Y 

"People like toy parents are just a* ‘ 
much victim* of the recession as any- 
one else,!'- he says. 

■ Earlier this year the Commons 
Public Accounts Committee called 
fora review of the Open-ended com- 
mitment to underwrite the cost of' 
mandatory awards, and : this has 
taken on new significance In. the 
wake of the failure to control effec- 
tively the numbers of sttid&nfs enle't- 
Ina /higher education;. 

Securing central , control ' of . the 
awards -system will be .regarded by 
■ local ■ authorities ,&i yet ‘ more evi- 
dence of the Government 'a tendency 
to trample bn local democracy. Even 
the Rtoner. import earlier this year/ 
' resisted The "shperficial : attraction*" 
of central control ; and fearit towards 
regional .Consortia of” Authorities 
pool i ng i their resources. ’U--A . 

/ David Jobbins 



five to six years have been doing, 
great deal of work in the world d 
continuing education. For far 1 0 J 
then that many have been workS 
with the trade unions and the Wort, 
ers' Education Association 

"At Kent we have opened a whole 
range of degrees to part-time it* 
dents specifically to cater for pem* 
who for one reason or another hare 
not had the opportunity for fulli 
higher education." 

The effect of current policies is 
only too likely to make such innova- 
tions even more difficult but Ik 
rounds on the accusers with (be 
counter-charge of ignorance. "It (j 
unfair to blame the universities lot 
the apparent lack of openness." 

His own union’s record is good, be 
says. "We have been urging for yew 
that it should be possible for the 
widest possible section of the common- 
ity to be able to take up university 
places." 

The main aim of his year in office 
is to convince the British public that 
far more is at stake than the jobs ol 
some of the AUT’s members or sec- 
tions of an elitist system of educa- 
tion. 

“In totalitarian countries the in- 
stitutions ‘They’ tend to go for and 
control the universities, and they an 
particularly keen to control the huma- 
nities and social sciences." 




-■ *s. ■'* -•* * f , _ 
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Sussex student . Tracey togan Works at a Brighton food storfi 
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The cubist 
approach to 
knocking art 
into shape 


Lionel- March has taken over as 
rector at a difficult time in the 
history of the Royal College of Art. 
Paul Flather explains the 
controversies over management and 
policy that confront him 


roressor March - favours open debate and consultation 
ilh each group playing its part 



Patricia Santinelli re- 
ports on the challenge 
facing Geoffrey Hol- 
land, the new head of 
the Manpower Services 
Commission 



Going to the country 
on unemployment 


On the window sill of Professor 
Lionel March's study stands an intri- 
cate configuration model made out 
of shiny aluminium, it breaks into 
separate blocks and shapes for reas- 
sembly into a new model, a sort of 
intellectual Lego set, irresistible for 
architects trying to stack functional 
units lo build, say, a hospital. The 
models are of course no more than 
top in the world of configuration 
studies which have made great ad- 
vancer In the past 10 years. But reas- 
sembling existing units to make a 
w shape is very much the kind of 
optise Professor March is attemp- 
Zj at the Royal College of Art 
wre he has just become the rector, 
tefessor March arrived at a critic- 
dftHueot in the college’s 144-year 
tafy It was wracked by dissension 
“d there were deep divisions about 
to it should develop. The drama 
with a highly critical report 
W year from a Department of 
Eteaiion and Science visiting com- 
mittee, It was alarmed to find critic- 
sms made in 1978 were apparently 
being followed up, and called for 
Stealer control over spending, a 
*teHi#r academic policy unit, and a 
fester emphasis on links with in- 


Alf this appeared to threaten the 
j««wned "fine art” traditions of the 
which occupies a number of 
near the Albert Hall in Kens- 
In fact the RCA began life as 
itteV. °* after a report in 
called for a centre to supervise 
dhect application of arts to 


^-luiiug. 

proved impossible without 
SPjfljng some knowlege of fine Rit. 
J* the best students being sent to 
^college, a strong tradition of 
teachers in fine art de- 
’‘WWi under distinguished artists 
foi/te Jules Dalou, Alphonse 
.and Sir Edward Poynter 
"wpal in 1857. Now there are ab- 

P graduate students, in a mix- 
spacious design studios and 
uhits for painting and sculp- 

Boyson, then Under 
for , Higher Education, 
flfc n!iiS« ap P ^ pressure in his role 
pointing out that the 
, DiiiS l to be failing in its 

CTteriQbligatioriB to aid British in- 
tMft. t Ws with a threat 

Ko h d * et n SS ht be cut if tbere 


ments. As the RCA committees 
ground away preparing a reply to Dr 
Boyson and the DES, he had to sit 
on his hands. 

Professor March himself is a 
friendly man, polished and deter- 
mined, keenly aware of the task in 
front of him. Almost all his life has 
been spent in various academic set- 
tings. At Cambridge he studied 
mathematics, and then architecture 
under Sir Leslie Martin, with whom 
he later worked, and was also a 
much sought after set designer. He 
worked in Cambridge in various 
capacities before becoming a profes- 
sor in Ontario in 1974 and joining 
the OU in 1976. It was here he 
pioneered a new centre for configur- 
ational studies. 

He comes with a good track re- 
cord In attracting external finance, 
about £500,000 over five years, and 
he wants the college to have a major 
impact on design practice and 
theory, producing designers with a 
full - unaerstanding of the market 
place, distribution, and new tech- 
nologies. 

In fact. Professor March spent lit- 
tle time on the sidelines, out ex- 

The RCA’s image was 
‘capricious, 
unpredictable and 
lacking integrity* 

pounded his philosophy in two arti- 
cles published in the summer before 
he formally took over in September. 
In The Aesthetic State, he promoted 
Schiller’s Idea of aesthetic education 
and the whole man. In the second, 
he declared bis aim to promote the 
new tehnologies of computer-aided 
design, and commenting on the im- 
pending changes, wrote: “I tnispect 
there may be several crises in the 
college’s Ufe in the future.” 

Then last month he made a tong 
policy statement to an open meeting 
of the senate, making plain his inten- 
tion to break with the kind of auto- 
■ cratic leadership associated with the 
illustrious Sir Robin Darwin, who 
I regenerated the college into one of 
! Europe’s premier institutions while 
i he was principal from 1948 tq 197L 

1 . r . r , I __ „ iiiunnaru 


he said, and called 
ter emphasi* on design 

£ ,?ny staff 811(1 8tu ' 
Mb ^Sii?ilfiL aged ‘ Beein s il more 

v AU iRi constructive criticism . 

? lew U P M the college was 


■ up “out of the 

' a iheoLa>;l hortl “ tin g committee 
: ^fctoRiyT crsi ty. where he was 
■' : Q? vis a week after 

'S 3v ?SP 3inled . six members of 
council resigned, 
policy disagree- 


RCA won its own ^yal Jhwter to 
“advance learning, knowledge, _ana 
professional competence in n ation 
to the fine arts, and the industrial 
and commercial processes. 

Professor March said this old style 
government was no longer 

rive. He favoured ^pen d ebate a n d 

the faculties would be strea| : 
fare, film, video, . television and so 


on; commerce and fashion - includ- 
ing crafts such as jewellery-making 
and graphics; and industry and en- 
vironment - including longer term 
design work. Arching over this 
would be a new institute for ad- 
vanced studies, .the theoretical heart 
of the college. 

A new academic board would 
guide policy, the rector's office 
would be expanded, with the rector 
himself in a walkabout role guiding 
the overall course of the college. 
These are significant reforms, and 
although it is clearly very early days, 
they appear to have been generally 
well received. There is still much 
negotiation ahead. 

What lies ahead for Professor 
March? His two immediate tasks 
apear to be to satisfy the DES and 
to sort out the college's financial 
difficulties. With hindsight there is 
no doubt the DES was somewhat 
confused in its criticisms. It accused 
the RCA of ignoring its charter. The 
college’s official reply accused the 
DES of being vague, of having 
ignored vast areas of good work, ot 
poor analysis, and of confusing the 
wording of the charter. 

But what the DES correctly identi- 
fied was a malaise, given its most 
graphic expression in a report from a 
committee headed by Professor Bruce 
Archer, head of design research, 
which talked of the RCA run by 
private negotiation between three 
cabals and an image that was “capri- 
cious, unpredictable, and lacking In 
integrity/ That may be extreme, but 
Professor March’s task is to restore 
confidence. , , , , 

He is looking to the highly suc- 
cessful American graduate schools 
for inspiration, drawing oo his four 
years in America and Canada: these 
schools operate as prestige academic 
centres responding to market press- 
ures. He wants to move further to- 
wards the university sector, but not 
to join the University Grants Com- 
mittee. Indeed one problem, not self 
inflicted is design education itself 
which for so long as been regarded 
as something apart in Engl and f as 
"technical” rather than “academic . 

A number of financial strategies 
are being canvassed to ease the col- 
lege through a 10 per cent cut this 
year. But its student bursaries are 
also down by 27 (14 per cent), over- 
seas students have not filled the gap, 
more cuts appear inevitable, and 
there is an unforeseen hefty rates bill 

*° Professor March says It could well 
be looking for £4-£5 of its own to 
match each £1 from the DES. It 
could tap its famous alumni, who 
include David Hockney and Peter 
Blake; it could set up a strinc of 
Snripanies to market its prodfucls 

and services, for example maktog 
video films, or advising on design 

education; Anally, it “““ 

Each staff member costs £40,000 and 

ea ^^ms e ^l^e^hmdiplomacy - 

. there 

. who are easily offended. 


Geoffrey Holland, the successful 
builder of the Youth Opportunities 
Programme has come to the helm of 
the Manpower Services Commission 
at n key period. It coincides with 
government plans to introduce new 
major training programmes by the 
end of the year, under the MSC 
aegis, to deaf with mounting unem- 
ployment. 

As the commission’s new director, 
Geoffrey Holland faces a formidable 
challenge; one, it is rumoured, he 
was not expecting to meet for some 
time. It was thought that his prede- 
cessor, Mr John Cassels, who has 
left for Sir Derek Rayner's unit, 
would remain at the MSC for nl least 
another three years. 

His appointment has already 
aroused some animosity among u 
coterie of civil servants who resent 
his meteoric rise from special prog- 
rammes to the directorship and the 
level of deputy secretary at his re- 
latively young age of 43. 

But within the MSC, and in the 
further education, voluntary and 
youth services, his promotion is 
widely welcomed, for he is highly 
respected for his achievements with 
YuP, although he attracted some 
personal criticism in the early stages. 

He is generally regarded as a high- 
ly intelligent, dynamic man, with an 
unconventional, unbureaucratic and 
sensitive approach to unemployment 
problems, for which he is genuinely 
concerned to find effective solutions. 


Mr Holland, however, refuses to 
be cynical. He accepts that the deci- 
sion might be seen us purely political 
expedient but argues (but many 
members of (he Cabinet are deeply 
concerned and committed to act on 
unemployment and training, and not 
just with a view to the next general 
election. 

He is adamant that success will 
depend a great deal on the further 
education service's support. He 
admits that lie has not changed his 
views on Lhe FE service’s response to 
YOP, which he described earlier this 
year as patchy and sometimes hos- 
tile. Bui lie points out that can be 
said of employers’ response too. 

He is firmly convinced that both 
YOP Mark 2 and ihc NT! offer a 
major challenge and opportunity for 
further education which he hopes it 
will grasp. He stresses that without 
the FE service whatever opportuni- 
ties are offered will undoubtedly be 
much poorer. 

The traditional craft jobs in en- 
gineering and construction, to which 
much of the FE service education 
and training input hus been directed, 
is in cyclical and structural decline, 
he says. “I believe the FE service 
has a major opportunity to meet the 
needs of a very different client 
group, one which does not fit easily 
into traditional academic terns. 
Therefore it is a question of fitting 
the mould to the people and not the 
other way round.” The rewards 


Others argue that these very quali- could be considerable, he believes, 
lies might lead Geoffrey Holland Geoffrey Holland is quite open 
to adopt the same open-ended about YOP. Three years ago, he 
approach to the next stage of YOP's believed it was an experimental 
Hnvpinnmf»nt_ which, thev fear, atase. and apparently he has not 


lies might lead Geoffrey Holland 
to adopt the same open-ended 
approach to the next stage of YOP's 


development, which, they fear, stage, and apparently he has not 

might not lead to its radical ■ re- changed his mind for he says it is no 

vamping. longer suitable for current needs. 

Nevertheless he is in dire need of But he stresses that it has intro- 

tfaese qualities if he is to steer the duced education and training for 

commission, often harshly criticized young people who never received it 
for its expansionist policies and en- before. Moreover new valuable cur- 
vied for its substantial budget (esti- nculum approaches and modes of 
mated at £950m), to meet not only delivery have been devised as a re- 
tire requirements of the Government su lt of YOP. 


vamping. 

Nevertheless he is in dire need of 
these qualities if he is to steer the 
commission, often harshly criticized 
for its expansionist policies and en- 
vied for its substantial budget (esti- 
mated at £950m), to meet not only 
the requirements of the Government 
but of the country. 

Mr Holland is well aware of this. 
He says the MSC has to be responsi- 
ble to the country, and that it would 
be dangerous if it should have a 
negative image ’as a bureaucratic 
organization which does not change 
with new situations. 

“It would be quite easy for us to 
slide into being experts m areas of 
diminishing importance. But we must 
not deal with yesterday’s skills, we 
are up against the effect of modem 
technology on people, jobs and 
firms” he said. 

Essentially too, he recognizes that 
when the commission was created, 
employment was not such a rare 
commodity. Now he believes thnt 
high unemployment is here for the 
foreseeable future and he points out 
this has not been given sufficient 
thought by the Government or the 
country. 

If the Government announces in a 
few weeks, as promised, a major 
expansion and development of all 
programmes - and Mr Holland 
appears convinced that it will - espe- 
cially a Mark 2, high quality, one 


The bigger question is. how much 
in the way of resources and how 
quickly? He stresses that the CB1 


has been arguing for NTI as an in- 
vestment for the countiy and that 
the stale must contribute to the 
costs. It wants to discuss allocations 
between the state and employers. 

“I believe we cannot mpve without 
state support and 1 don’t think this is 
too far from the position of some 
Government members and in par- 
ticular Mr Norman Tebbil, the new 
secretary of state for employment/’ 
he says. He believes Mr Tebbit will 
be a staunch ally in fighting for re- 
sources, because he is concerned ab- 
out unemployment, cares deeply ab- 
out training and -wants progress on 
the NTI. 

As far as skills far the future were 
concerned, Mr Holland said it was 
too easy to be mesmerized by an 
absolute definition of the skills that 
would be needed. What was really 
important was a shift in attitudes by 
unemployed workers to jobs other 
than (hose they considered suitable. 

What was also dear was the con- 
tinuing decrease in the number of 
blue collar jobs. By 1985 they would 
be for exceeded by (he number of 
white collar jobs. About \Vi million 
unskilled - and semi-skilled jobs will 
have disappeared by then. 

Another of Mr Holland’s major 


cially a Mark 2, high quality, one tinuing decrease in the number o: 
year YOP then he ml be one step bluc &u ar j 0 b s . By 1985 they woult 
nearer realizing one of his key objee- ^ f or exceeded by (he number o 
lives os director, tiie implementation w liite collar jobs. About l!A millior 
of the New Training Initiative, unskilled • and semi-skilled jobs wil 

This has three main strands de- have disappeared by then. 

si8 J e< ! tHE Another of Mr Holland's mojoi 

as well. One js a ong-io two year wcl| over 12 months aild numbe . 


programme of education, training 
and work experience for all 16-1“ 
year olds not in full-time education. 
Ironically, if implemented. It will 


ment, with 600,uUO unemployed for 
well over 12 months and the number 
likely to grow to one million rapidly. 

“I believe that long term unem- 
ployment will now figure on any 


be mainly because the nemesis of agenda, and that possibly new 


unemployment and Its social effects 
have given new value to a major 

E rogramme of education and train- 
ig. Many previous proposals bit the 
dust or were shelved. 


methods such as subsidies will be 
tried. But it is true that although 
politicians are concerned, they are 
still perplexed as to what, ought to be 
done” nc said. 
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Israeli students have been demonstrating in support of Bir Zeit students and Israeli scholars have 
been investigating conditions in the occupied West Bank universities. Benny Morris reports 
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The closure of Bir Zeit University 
has tit least answered in the negative 
the question of whether a major 
change in Israeli policy towards the 
West Bank's universities, for years 
the focus of local opposition to the 
occupation, was in sight. 

Only last month, when a major 
pro-PLO demonstration by students 
was held without supervision or in- 
terference by the Israeli authorities, 
there was speculation about whether 
there was a softening in attitude. 

Some 800 Bir Zeit students and a 
handful of townspeople, carrying 
Palestinian flags and chanting 
Palestinian liberation slogans, mar- 
ched through the streets of Ramallah 


Army under academic pressure 


m 

in a mock funeral procession in hon- 
our of PLO spokesman Majd Abu 
Sharnr, killed by a bomb in Rome. 
PLO leaders blamed the killing on 
Israeli agents. 

Immediately following last week's 
announcement of the closure by the 
Ramallah district militaiy governor, 
several students and faculty members 
obtained from the Israeli High Court 
a temporary injunction forbidding 
the army tram moving into the 
grounds to apprehend and eject the 
students barricaded inside. 

The court repealed the injunction 
only after the military authorities 
and Dr Gobi Baramki, acting presi- 
dent of Bir Zeit, reached agreement 
(hat the students would be allowed 
to leave the campus without being 
arrested or detained by the security 
farces. Palestinian nationalists in the 
territory normlly refuse to recognize 
the Israeli courts. 

The High Court in an interim rul- 
ing, upheld the army's order saying 
that the authorities had discretion in 
Hie matter and closure could be seen 
as a suitable means of ensuring pub- 
lic order. 

The intervention of the High 
Court, which has a reputation of 
being far more liberal than the gov- 
ernment was matched by the “in- 
tervention” of more than 100 Israeli 
students and academics, who held a 
noisy; demonstration' in the centre of 
Bir Zell. 

This was the first demonstration 
by Israelis in support of a West Bank 
academic institution' The left-wing 


Jewish demonstrators distributed 
pamphlets and chanted slogans in 
support of Palestinian academic free- 
dom before dispersing quietly at the 
military's orders. None of the de- 
monstrators were arrested. 

As part of the dampdown against 
the Balfour Declaration day rioting, 
the military court in Nablus fined 
three students of Najah university 
between £1GU and £250. 

The Bir Zeit closure order, was 
unusually signed by Major-General 
Danny Matt, commanding officer 
and “coordinator of activities In the 
administered areas,” and had the 
prior approval of defence minister 
Ariel Sharon and prime minister 
Menachem Begin. 

Defence ministry spokesmen have 
still not commented on the recently 
lublished unofficial report by five 
lebrew University lecturers on the 
condition of the universities in the 
occupied territories. 

The 14-page report, compiled by 
jurist Ruth Gavison, “besieged'* 
geologist Yehoshua Kolodny, jurist 
David Kretzmer, physicist Eliezer 
Rabinovitch and economist 
Menahem Ya’ari on the basis of 
months of investigation begun in De- 
cember 1980, rejects the charge that 
West Bank universities' academic 
activities “are at best a guise for 
political activity and at worst a guise 
for subversive activity". 


FI 



Palestinian students barricade themselves in at Bir Zeit. They later 
agreed to leave 


activity 

The report says: “Even though 
there is some support for the view 
that disruption in the conduct of stu- 
dies. that stems from friction with 
the military government, may help a 
university in its public relations in 
the Arab states, the committee's im- 
pression is that the administrations 
made great efforts to assure the reg- 
ular execution of the curriculum, in 
spite of their awkward position.” 
Hie committee recommended that 
the military government should in 
future “refrain from closing universi- 
ties” as o means of punishment or 
prevention of disturbances. 

It should also rescind Order 854 
which empowers the government to 


annually licence the universities, to 
oversee (and veto) appointments of 
staff and the selection of students 
and to supervise curriculum and 
textbooks. 

The Israeli lecturers' report states 
that the order “allows for infringe- 
ment of academic freedom”. “The 
fact that the order has not been 
exercised since its promulgation 
strengthens our conclusion that it 
was unnecessary,” concludes the re- 
port. 

The committee of Hebrew Uni- 
versity academics confined its inves- 
tigation to the condition of Bir Zeit, 
Bethlehem University, Najah Uni- 
versity, the Islamic College in Heb- 
ron and the religious college in Gaza 
and to those "Orders and procedures 
directed especially . at the academic 
institutions which apply restrictions 
to them over and above those which 
apply to the general population.” 

The lecturers found no evidence 
for the charge that the teaching at the 


universities, primarily at Bir Zeit, 
“perverts reality and has little regard 
for the truth. The committee had 
been told for example that the 
geography of Israel was taught with 
maps on which Israeli settlements 
did not appear. But it found that Bir 
Zeit uses Israel Survey Department 
maps and the course includes a tour 
of Israeli sites. 

The committee also investigated 
the charhe that Bethlehem Univer- 
sity, in dismissing its outgoing presi- 
dent, Brother Joseph Lowenstein, 
had acted to the detriment of 
academic freedom. The report points 
out that Lowenstein was fired be- 
cause the Jordanian government re- 
fused to grant the university 
academic recognition, one condition 
for which ‘was acceptance of the uni- 
versity by the Association of Arab 
Universities. 

The association accepts as mem- 
bers only universities with Arabs at 
its head - hence Bethlehem was forced 


to appoint an Arab i„ place 
Brother Lowenstein. “Tfe 
tee concluded that the dedS^' 
suited from the acadanfcSS,^ 
which the university found fifty 
not from indifference M 
academic freedom". 

The report points out that in ton 
at the start or the occupation, tW 
were no universities in the admin* 
tered areas whereas today there p 
five. 

It also points out that the mfe. 
government has allowed tenditn 
from Arab states (mainly Jordan) to 
lecture at the West Bank iinivei 
and the Israeli authorities recognize 
the degrees awarded by these uniwr- 
sides. 

But on the negative side, “the 
committee gained the impression 
that neither the military govermueu 
nor the universities were interested 
in cooperation beyond the minimum 
called for.” 

For instance the military govern- 
ment refused to allow nursing stv 
dents from Bethlehem University to 

f et practical training in governmou 
ospitals in the territories or student 
teachers to practice in govenuned 
schools. 

The report points out that ibe 
military government has over the 
years closed down universities (he 
times. The committee calls this: ‘in 
act of collective punishment and as 
such unacceptable." 

It condemns the military govern- 
ment in three cases for refusing to 
allow persons to serve as univcnil) 
faculty members, despite perraisska 
to live and move about the terri- 
tories. 

The only controversy between the 
authorities and the universities con- 
cerning admissions stemmed [ran 
Bir Zeit's apparent easing of admit* 
slon conditions for persons who M 
previously served prison term » 
security offences. It is no surprise 
that the authorities disapprove « 
this policy. “Nonetheless, it was urn 
impression that they acted with [«■ 
tramt in this matter, and llonM 
themselves to expressions of pro- 
test.” 



Responses to. the news that William 
Shelton bad been appointed Science 
Thatcher's 


Minister In Mis 
Cabinet reshuffle 


can 


summed up by the wordf 
scientists 


recent 
merally be 

“WhorOf 

course scientists and administrators 
should in no way feel ashamed be- 
cause of suggested political ignorance 
as quite simply, Mr Shelton's 
appointment came out of the blue - 
the very back row of the Tory ben- 
ches. • 

Indeed, liis sudden rise tp the du- 
bious heights of responsibility for 
Britain’s science and research was as 
unexpected for the MP for Lambeth 
Streatham as it was for anyone else. 
“The whole thing came as a bit of a 
shock to me", Mr Shelton admitted. 
“I didn't gel an appointment in 1979 
when Mr Thatcher first took power, 
and did not really expect it then 
anyway. But haring not got one 
then, it was all the more surprising 
this lime.” 

As a result, he has spent his first 
wo months in office hectically swot- 
ting Up all he. can about the adminis- 
tration of British science - a subject 


Out of the blue and 
into the haze of science 

Robin McKie talks to William Shelton,. Mrs 
Thatcher’s surprised and surprising choice for 
science minister 


responses 


. fuHatTrigjy tiff-hand 

questioning: ■ , 

. It took some prompting.io jeipc ru- 
ber that the research councils' long- 
term Financial plans ore knowq as the 
Forward Looks, and to questions ab- 
outrthe -size arid 'timing of future 
Cabinet cu(s .which - may affect the 
science vote - the . money spent : on 
our research councils - he merely 
replied: "Well ydu knpwbeftCT than 
I don't you?” ; ; ■ 

If this slightly more direct attitude 
to; dealing with Press inquiries 
perhaps seems -ap improvement on 
the bland platitudes dished out by 
his predecessor, Mr Neil Mgcfarldde, 
it should be remembered that as the 
former director of a public relations 
firm, Mr Shelton, it nothing else, 
should be capable of dealing with the 
odd hack or .two. 

Born in October 1929, hq was edu- 
cated at prep school and Radley Col 
before ' * ' 


College, Oxford. He lectured for a 
yeaT on economics at Texas Uni- 
versity and then returned to join an 
advertising agency in 1952. This 
work took him to South America for 
nine years before he returned as a 
company director in 1964. 

"When I Came back from South 
America, r quickly became quite dis- 
pirited about the state of the country 
and so got involved in politics.” He 
was elected Greater London council- 
lor for Wandsworth in 1967 and 
acted as chief whip on the Inner 
London Education Authority from 
1968 to 1970. . 


change 

betii Streatham in 1974. After his 
associations .with ILEA, Shelton kept 
on, his involvement with education, 
Serving on ' back-bench . ' education 
committees, including spells as 
secretary and chairman, tor seven 
.years., 

■' It is not. a grounding that has pre- 
parcd pHn-Iji aity way - as be admits 
t- for the pcriK and problems of 
.dealing with the imerhationa! big sci- 
ence . commitments and the. euiiip- 
. inem cost problems that afflict me 
country s Rye .research councils, -But 
.-then ills. still the education plde of 
his remit (hat he considers! ihe most 
pressing - particularly the problems 
of : dealing With the training and 
teaching of Britain's 16 to 19-year- 
olds., 

.Although lie describes fears that 

.. Jll ' -J-I llll_ 


does destroy specific areas of work, 
just as the railways destroyed the 
jobs of saddlers last century. While 
countries such as France and Ger- 
many . have pressed ahead with 
schemes to train school leaven for 
jobs in new industries, Britain has 
singularly failed to' do so. 
l ^Betrayal is too strong a word for 
this, but certainly there has been a 
vast lack of appreciation by educa- 
tors in this field", he said. “In the 
next 25 to 50 years, to be completely 
unskilled will mean it will be very 
difficult to get n job. 

“We must not have unskilled 
m0 Y in £ into the bleak 

nrlO: nf I Via fllhir* . - -n. A.t ■ L. 



What was needed was a freeing of 
conditions to help industry! “In this 

mimfrii nu no* a u.. ^ ■ . 


w IIIUU 91 IJ, 111 m IS 

country we get a loan for a house 
over 25 years, but money for a com- 
pany has to be paid back in four or 

RliA hod it In I.... ..... I . _ 


five years. In Japan, you have to pay 
the house back in four to five years, 
and your company loan lasts for 25 
years. Quite simply we must make 
cash easier to get in this country." 
_ As ,. f ° r ,, the research councils, they 
oo did “an awfully good job*' and 

thflftUKlhhj rl ACuMidrl iUni’. L.. 


lege, 


studying pi Worcester 


new technology will -ctiiisc spiralling 
unemployment; as “bunkimV, :Mr 
Shelton , is prepared to admit That .it. 


-V Ihe future.: ThCy must be 

given options - perhaps in the form' 
of pre-vo rational training in fourth 
and fifth years at schools, within their 
own balanced curricular.' 1 

Yet science is not to be totally 
ignored. The pfpspegt of a question 
session with the Lords select commit- 
tee bn science and technology did 
induce same ; rapidly assimilated 
knowledge; about' British science - 
enough at least to: appreciate its 
standing in the world; ■ ■“ ■ 118 

“British science Is held in high 
regard ; throughout the', world, but 
there is simply not enough of It ap- 
plied to industry.” This is scarcely an 

vjSssA no ™ 'aSRSn 
UrurriEgfnatlye academicb bur tin 

SLSSSBJ? I P8:‘ “The -fault; really 
' Ifcl 'S W,th . ‘^ustry itf rtot taking 
- W satences.ntper than 

. i ; l- . V’ -S'- >" 


situation continues -* ra0 re 
might not be able jo 


^roughly deserved their budgets 
which nap been held level for the 
past, wo years. Pressed whether this 
would be. maintained over the next 

r 5 :- nt li 0 tu t ! irea * ened Government 
cuts; Mr Shelter 
■ ^Everything 

and we will just have to waiit 
SSJ!??- ? er , tai niy ir level funding is 
maintained, then the research cqun- 

Slnv - d £ n S B ;lRt better than 

122 i. Government spending 

areas, pie shades are gathering 1 for 
some of- jhefci . already..’ - • - - 


UUgJIb UVfc , 

money, * comparatively *r - ^ 
within their own system to |[|fr 

at the expense of some of W 
responsibilities they h aVe '. . Uni- 
For a vice chancellor & 
vereity Grants Comflujw/J jg then 
just been slashed and ^urces 
asked to make even mot j^^ie 
available to science w 
for outs in research council ^ 
this is unlikely to seem 
entertaining of remarks. 


Mosley’s modified inheritance 


Richard Thurlow on the complex relationship between British fascism 
in the 1930s and 1980s 


fcrhaps surprisingly, given its mar- mnny provided Mosley with the idea 
Ad contrioution to national poli- for a movement which in the British 


& there is a continuing interest in 
Ac'hfctory of British fascism. Impor- 
ts studies of the movement, like 
Michael Billie's Fascists and Robert 
Stidelsky's Oswald Mosley, dealt 
nih the British Union of Fascists, 
ihe most important of several politic- 
il groups between 1919 and 1939, 


However, what money is left wH 
at least be freely given to the coun- 
cils without restraints as far * J™ 
Shelton is concerned. Describe 
himself as “basically a non- 
interventionist”, he pledged that gov* 
emruent would not be laying 
guidelines on how to spend u* 

m ° Scientists are the peoptejjj 
know how money should be spen m 
research and we should leave i l fw 
groups like the Advisory Board KJ 
the Research Councils lo carry , 
out. It is the job of government 
make sure they have enough mow 
to do their job.” It is to be g 
these words do not prove too w 
in the cost-conscious months arc 

However, Mr Shelton _dld su&ttj 
that more money for scienre 
be squeezed out of the other efln 
the dual-support system. PJ 
that has to he taken on boarf « fg 
funds used by universities ®° r 
represent a considerable 
of their funds and are the mo* 
pensive part of their budgets- ^ 

“If universities are asked to^ 

back it is easier for them to cuw 
on their science budgets ^ ^ 
spread this across the board. ^ 
not know whether untverstti 

done this or not. lin iversitl« 

, “However, there are ^ 

which have cut back .*£.,! 

their side of the snence 


^ the National Front with which 
the tradition re-emerged in altered 
Corm after 1967. There has, however, 
been little research on the relation 
between the two periods, particularly 
in ideology, and yet it has often been 
aaned that the skinheads associ- 
ated with the contemporary National 
Front and British Movement are in 
some way direct descendants of Mos- 
ley’s blackshirts of the 1930s. This 
impression has been strengthened by 
ihe political violence, the attacks on 
urinority groups and immigrants, and 
ihe anti-Semitism associated with the 
Ktevani organizations in both 
periods. Both movements have also 
been accused of mere imitation of 
Continental ideas in default of an 
rahgenous political tradition. The 
liioation is inevitably more complex 
duo this. Between the wars, Bntish 
basin consisted of several mutually 
tatile organizations with their roots 
o the Edwardian era, and the 
SiioiiaJ Front has certainly de- 
nied ideas and policies froni parts 
dims heritage; its ideas are a com- 

-5. _r *t_- i.. j: : ^ 


context would supply the political 
will to save the nation. 

Mosley's original conception of 
fascism had little in common with 
the anti-Semitic absurdities of 
Arnold Leese's Imperial Fascist 
League, founded in 1928, or the 
ethos of the Boy Scouts associated 
with the Mussolini-imitating British 
Fascists formed earlier, in 1924. It 
depended instead on a deeply pessi- 
mistic view of the decline of Britain, 
which was based on radical economic 
theory and Mosley's critical reaction 
Spengler's Decline of the West. 
For Mosley, fascism provided the 


to 


intermixture of thinly disguised 
-team and various nativist tradi- 
tions. 

The main problem with the study 
of fascism is that there is no agreed 
tfdinilion of the phenomenon. Many 
hve argued that Nazism, its most 
'irulent derivative, is only loosely 
[dated to It. This suggests that fasc- 
hq should be seen less as a fixed 
toulne, than as a complex of de- 
ttloplng ideas and that individuals 
ad groups who can be called fascist 
have very different views from 
others within the sante general poli- 
tical tendency. The British example 
s °tud tend to support this inter- 
prsiafioti, as the differences between 
National Front view of contein- 

n [society and Mosley’s vision in 
«0s has to be explained by 
*Bre than reference to the separate 
»ob 1 contexts. The National Front 


political muscle to overcome the 
administrative obstacles to the regen- 
eration of Britain and enabled a 
radical economic programme to be 
implemented. Mosley nad a brilliant 
synthesizing mind which made cohe- 
rent a literal National Socialist prog- 
ramme that originally avoided the 
hideous extremes of German Naz- 
ism. He synthesized many.of the best 
ideas of his time: Keynes's critique 
of the establishment's deflationary 
policies; Lloyd George's proposals for 
public works to soak up unemploy- 
ment; Joseph Chamberlain's demand 
for an insulated home market and 
protection for the British Empire, 
nnd C. H. Douglas’s proposals for 
consumer credits to raise the pur- 
chasing power of the poorer sections 
of the community. A fascist govern- 
ment would provide leadership in a 
corporate state to plan and manage 
the economy. Although Mosley s 
ideas should be criticized as an over- 
bureaucratic conception lacking 
democratic controls, they can still be 
seen as one of the more impressive 
radical alternatives to the depressing 
economic orthodoxy of the inter-war 
P er 'od. . . , , , 

There were elements m Mosleys 
thought which deserved the most 
rigorous criticism, however. His idea 
that only a dictatorial regime could 
give the leadership necessary to pre- 
vent economic collapse in the short 
term proved misleading in the 1930s. 
It was the recovery from the depress- 
ion and the relative success of the 


the tradition of cultural prejudice in 
this immigrant reception area, which 
has sen hostility to Jewish settlement 
even before tne First World War. 
The anti-Semitic campaign and sup- 
port for Continental fascism proved 
to be a disastrous error elsewhere, 
and turned rejection of Mosley’s 
ideas into hatred (and hatred 
directed against him personally) 
within the wider political culture. 

Mosley's attempted return to poli- 
tics after the Second World War was 
blighted by the memory of the anti- 
Semitism and violence associated 
with fascism, and his Union Move- 
ment, founded in 1948, proved to be 
even more marginal to British poli- 
tical life than the BUF had been. 
However, it was of some interest in 
showing that fascist ideas could be 
developed in other directions than 
Nazism. Mosley, deepened the origin- 
al philosophical basis of his fascism 


extreme views of the ex-Nazis over 
time. Tyndall and Webster remained 
in control of the NF for most of the 
period after Chesterton’s resignation 
in 1971, nnd they purged or forced 
out several groups who objected to 
the growing extremism of their ideas 
until Tyndall himself split with 
Webster in 1981 to form the New 
National Front. Parallel to these 
schisms, the more openly Nazi Brit- 
ish Movement, originally under Col- 
in Jordan, developed and actively 
recruited among the growing army of 
alienated unemployed youngsters. 

If the ideology of the National 
Front is analysed it can be seen that 
it synthesized a variety of traditions 
which together can be viewed as a 
fascist package tailored to the con- 
text of modern British politics. Its 
positive programme of nationalist 
economics appeared to have been 
lifted straight from the pages of Mos- 


by using the symbol of Goethe's ley’s Tomorrow We Live, written in 
Faust as a tragic man of destiny to 1938. The NF has recruited aging 
justify a conception of his career as a personnel, who had experience of 
practical man of action. The British the BUF and who preferred British 
Empire as the basic political unit of nationalism to the European 
his thought was replaced by the nationalism offered by Mosley after 
Spenglerian conception of Faustian the Second World War. Similarly, 
culture in his Europe-a-Nation cam- the anti-immigration campaign of the 

E aign. In Ihe 1950s his differentiation National Front has appealed to ac- 
etween groups on the grounds of tive minorities in inner city areas 
culture began to co-exist in a some- similar to those which Mosley tapped 
what contradictory manner with new for support, although it should be 
arguments based on supposed racial noted that the social structure of 
differences. These were developed in such areas has chungcd somewhat 
his campaign against coloured im- since the 1930s and that coloured 
migration into Britain during the immigrants, rather than Jews, were 
19ffls. Mosley’s ideas on the corpo- the main objects of such hostility, 
rate stale also underwent a change in In many other respects, however, 
that the syndicalist conception of the Mosley inheritance has been 
workers’ control provided an alterna- modified substantially. Whereas 
tive to worker-management part- Mosley differentiated between 
nership under state supervision, and national groups in terms of Speng- 
pitralleled Mussolini’s .develop- ler’s concept of culture m the BUF. 
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National 
Front 
support- 
ers give 
Nazi 
salutes 
and sing 
'God 
Save the 
Queen’ 
in 

Hoxton. 

Mosley 
as leader 
of the 
British 
Union of 
Fascists 
In 1934. 

even gone so far as lo use spurious 
revisionist history to state that Jew- 
ish genocide was a myth and thus by 
implication to argue that Nazi ideas 
should be examined more favour- 
ably. A rationally expressed, if bizar- 



this 


National Government in partially 
lomv which 

? ’s 

« “T j c 

the peed for 


ilUIIVIIMI ■ 

restructuring the economy 
accounted for Mosley's failure to 


disguised its debt to Nazi ideas, convince the nation of the heed for 
•nile the British Union of Fascists radical policies to solve the economic 
J^Jf^lnally more influenced by and cultural crisis. The fact that at 


Ullb piirailGICU musaumn a T r — « , . ■ 

ment during the last days of Fascist the NF have developed a specious 
Italy pseudo-scientific racism based on a 

TTie National Front reached its wide ranging synthesis of sources, 
peak in the General Election of 1974 This has emphasized that physical 
when it gained 100,000 votes. The and cultural differences between 
most obvious connection with the societies should be seen in terms of a 
BUF was its first chairman of the value-system based on ethnocentric 
directorate, A. K. Chesterton. He superiority and inferiority. Similarly, 
had been one of Mosley’s principal differences between groups are 
lieutenants and leading journalists assumed to be more significant ihan 
until 1937- Yet the point should not variations within them. . This racist 
be overdrawn, for in some ways his ideology is presented m two forms- 
views were expressed in a less ex- In te rms of justifying racism, 
ttenie manner after the Second Wchard Verrall, the leading ldeolog- 
World War, and his League of ist of the National Front, has used 
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Just wonder whether in „ nivcrs itles 
situation continues . - u . — « 
m 

th 

expense 



autarky, totalitarianism 
^dictatorial , rule as the main 
framework of such 
L 3 5, snd the attempted use of 
^ politics to challenge the existing 
f^toenr, then both the British 
fata? ° Fascists and the National 
seen as the major 
9f the British fascist 
despite the pronounced 
- -ghcei between them, 
crearti 8 $!$,TJnion of Fascists was 
*S^ 2 . as a political move- 


S rescue the country 

ismt of rising unemploy- 

• r^^nd economic collapse. For 
existing political system 
'!of producing the 
•fefoips necessary to pre- 
of Britain. His fai- 
'' C w ^«/ eit he r the Conserva- 
*«» W i 8 ■ £ tq the radical poli- 
rejection by 
memorandum in 

Vi. aM-.'lhn' 


Bu, then, aS Mr 
-he still has a lot t0 • ; r 
science and research . • • 





no stage in the 1930s did the rc^[J: 
bership of the BUF exceed 40,000 
meant that by 1934 his failure to 
make an impact with his positive 
ideas led to frustration and an in- 
creased willingness to listen to fol- 
lowers who wanted to niake tne 
movement resemble its highly suc- 
cessful Italian and German counter- 
parts. Hence the emphasis on philo- 
sophical Ideas, which saw British 
fascism as a pragmatic probfom- 
solving movement based on con fa£" 
plative action leading to ‘he jrMtive 
evolution of mankind, was super 
seded by a dismal anti-Semitism. The 
ned-Lamarckian evolutionary .phi- 

ir&K 

effl With a dreary , conspiracy 
theory which blamed the Jews For afi 
the supposed ills of the world and 
slavishly justified Italian and German 
foreign policy objectives after 1935- 
“it would be wrong, however, to 
see the later .history _oMhe BUF 



Smn?re St The mher" groups' ‘which ^ny’respcctable case for racism. 

merged with the LEL in 1967 in- Martin Webster has popularized such 
duTd Mfivists who had left the behefa mj 


25j? *^1. : ^nm™ced Mosley enthusiastic 


league in the 1950s because Chester- vicious and sustained' attack on col- 
on wi not considered radical cured immigrants which in tone is 
enough The British National Party similar to the Invective directed 
enougn. ine i oure H j mm igra- ngainst Jewish immigrants in the 

? a n Tn p d Adopted a" iSalSf prog. 1920s. invective distnWd by the 
?amme Tim (Sealer Britain Move- Britons Society, the Imperial Fascist 
ler John Tyndall and Mar- League and certain sections of the 
?n waster was even more ex^ BU? press in the following decade, 
r re me Both of them had been mem- This emphasis on both a materialistic 
SrT of Colin Jordan’s National conception or race and common pre- 
Sorialist Movement in, the early ludira suggests a strong German 
lOfiOs which had not minced words Nazi influence. , 

. su alleoiance to the In reel, the coloured immigrants 

ideas 8 Sf H^lerf and was financially have replnred the Jews as the mam 
SnHpnt on the legacy of Arnold scapegoat figures in terms of the 
?S d the founder of the Imperial popular prejudice whipped up by the 
Leese, tne ioun j or d a n NF. The older tradition of anti- 

FR t^ hl^becLre he paid insuffi- Scmillsin has been subtly altered in 
ostensibly beca specific prob- form, however. Since the Second 

c,ent nttenlion to M World War< the tendency has been 

eniS S f fn hnltalingfoe Nazi tradi- to view all fascist and Nnzi ideas in 
ff^houiTbothliad been deeply the light of the ottocilies aKodnted 
lion, a 110 " 0 ®" . sub-intellectual with Ihe Jewish holocaust and the 

influenced by sue >n Nnzj i rea tment of occupied tenilor- 

baggage of ^ p re - j e5 . The National Front leaders have 

m0V ^2n oub faB literature which realized this, and those who are 
servation P ub JJ” do Jniellectual de- more deeply committed to such 
provided a pseudo inwuecma. jdQa]s use ^ de . words in lheir pub . 

fenc* of racism- Nat i ona | Front Ucatlons lo hide the true import of 
has^hownT shift* towar^°the mote their meaning. Richard Verrell hat. 


.. pov... - - 

ipulaie world politics and undermine 
nation states nas also been empha- 
sized. This was presented in National 
Front literature in n pseudo- 
academic manner with reference to a 
non-Nazi anti-Semitic tradition which 
originated before the First World 
Wot and included A. K. Chesterton 
and Nesta Webster as well us several 
American sources. However, the fre- 
quent references made to the Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion linked 
these ideas not only to German Naz- 
ism, but to the Britons Society and 
the Imperial Fascist League, ex- 
tremely small groups on the margins 
of inter-war British politics, who 
published and disseminated eccentric 
conspiracy theories which accused 
the Jews of plotting to conquer the 
world. 

Thus, it can be seen that the 
National Front has effectively bor- 
rowed and adapted elements from 
several strands of British fascism ip 
the inter-waT period. In doing so it 
has chosen to ignore the more in- 
teresting philosophical heritage of 
the early BUF, while swallowing its 
economic ideas whole. On the other 
hand, it has emphasized crude 
materialist racist sources nf a neo- 
Nnzi origin which have survived in 
an intellectual underworld of minus- 
cule groups on the lunatic fringe of 
British politics. The history of British 
fascism suggests that fascism and 
Nazism arc related but separate 
ideologies, and lhm the NF contains 
dements of both mixed with other 
traditions. There is one invidious 
characteristic of all these move- 
ments, however: u tendency to be- 
come more extreme in view as they 
become increasingly ulienuted from 
the liberal traditions of British poli- 
tical culture, nnd. an increasingly, 
opportunist- use of street politics in 
the face of a breakdown in Ihe eco- 
nomic security of the system. 

The author is a lecturer in the depart- 
ment of economic and social history 
at the University of Sheffield. 
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Islam is the faith which unquestion- 
ably dominates the arid zone of the 
Old World. It is also, among the 
great literate world religions, the one 


Setting the zeal on 
the Muslim state 


which, in our age, appears to possess 
by far the greatest political potential, 
and one which can be mobilized both 
to sustain social conservation and 
also to excite revolutionary zeal. Is 
there a connexion between these 
facts? 

The traditional social order 
which crystallized in this region 
under the aegis of Islam, can best be 
understood as a consequence of two 
very fundamental human discoveries: 
the domestication of animals, and 
the invention of writing. There is no 
need to go as absurdly far as to sav 
(hat any society bused on pastoral- 
ism, and familiar with writing, is 
bound to resemble classical Muslim 
civilization. Vet it is easy to under- 
stand why a civilization of just that 
kind should arise in these circumst- 
ances. that it is a very natural and 
plausible end result of the sustained 
application of those two discoveries, 
and moreover, that once it has hap- 
pened, it is also very natural and 
plausible that it should perpetuate 
itself. 

Consider first of all the logic qi 
pastoral ism. Shepherds are violent, 
predatory and free. They are prone 
to resist (often successfully) either 
(tic imposition of a state front the 
outside, or its emergence in their 
own midst. They appear to be well 
endowed both for resisting domina- 
tion, and on occasion for imposing it 
on others. Why so? 

The pastoral vocation to violence 
arises from the very nature of pastor- 
alism. Consider a shepherd with his 
200-odd sheep or goats. He can 
double his wealth by the simple de- 
vice of bashing in the hend of the 
nearest neighbouring shepherd, who 
is e ndo we if with a similar herd or 
flock. Seizing the land of another is 
worthwhile only if the land is scarce 
and you dispose of the labour to till 
it (which is by no means always the 
case) or if you con ensalve the pre- 
vious owners over and above de- 
spoiling them to work on it. This in 
turn engenders very serious problems 
of labour relations and management. 

Not .everyone disposes Qf lire admi- 
nistrative and coercive equipment for . ^ . 

^" 8 iab n ou r ari " n Wi "' Ernest Gellner on the blend of social radicalism and 

“ can°«V. n d="fea« fundamentalism that distinguishes the Prophet’s disciples 

intensive. Another man's h?rds can 

be incorporated in one's owri without these groups themselves in turn, as 
overstraining one's labour resources, groups, as much as it applied to 

individuals. And the argument 
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the essence of herding is pro- 
i one's herds - d military skill. 


Hence 
letting 

which once acquired, can be 'and is 
alas turned to predation, to feasible 
acquisition of the herds of others. In 
agrarian societies, the harvest can be and so forth* each in a posture of 
seized, but the actual capital, the readiness for violence, whether de- 
factor of production, land, can only fensive or aggressive. Only visible 


they have a specially strong need for 
mediators ana arbitr 


re- 

:ats itself once again at the next 
ligher level,, that of groups of 
groups; and so on. .The system con- 
sists of nested groups, sub-groups 


be used by the conqueror if he either 
possesses extra labour or has the 
social techniques for enslavement. 
Among pasloralists, you can actually 
seize the basic capital Wealth itself, 
the animals, and not just the annual 
or periodic profit. Pastoral wealth is 
on the hoot and is mobile, and can 
be shifted in the course of a success- 
ful raid. 

So the individual shepherd has ev- 
ery possible incentive (o commit 
aggression against his neighbour. 
There is only one snag: the situation 
is symmetrical. .Exactly the same 
thoughts are also passing through the 
bead of the said neighbour. Each 
lakes the same pre-emptive and pre- 
cautionary .measure: each joins n 


Teadiness for defence plus one’s loca- 
tion in a system of reasonably ba- 
lanced groups, will discourage poten- 
tial aggression; but a readiness for 
defence means a corres 
ity to commit .aggression 
readiness for defence means a cor- 
responding ability to commit aggres- 
sion; and an attractive opportunity is 
unlikely to remain unexploited. 

This. then, is (he natural logic of 
pastoralism. Its practitioners are vio- 
lent, feud-addicted, cohesive in their 
groups, and hence with a marked 
tendency towards egalitarianism, 
which of course is simply the -corol- 
lary of this diffusion of power and 
this widespread participation in war 
and politics. There is no sovereign, 


arbitrators, of profes- 
sional neutrals, or referees and arbi- 
ters. These men can only perform 
their function if they are respected 
and revered (not necessarily to ex- 
cess), and the only idiom available 
for the expression of such reverence 
is religion. Hencev as Tocqueville 
already noted, these societies have a 


need not be ruled, and by a use of 
hereditary holy personnel who can- 
not be too exorbitant when it comes 
to their remuneration (for they have 
no sanctions at their disposal, and 
there are always rival holy men 
available if one of them becomes too 


tendency towards possessing a kind demanding) - by such simple means, 
of religious aristocracy, rather than a this society functions, and functions 
military one. Within these societies, tolerably well. Moreover, It spreads tribal group captures 
the performance of the military role sideways and induces others to emu- in due coutse, refrains from 
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traders and artisans, around * mT 
ket, and surrounded by a wllfE 
then protection? A an. A 
engendered or rather made poi 
by the need for its products' a n d £ 
the commercial exchange 0 f n™ 
ducts, on the part of the mud 
society which surrounds it. if . 
exists it will be kept alive by ih 
need for its services, and the willing 
ness of the rural population to on 
for those services. r 1 

But the rural tribal population 
habituated to the use of violence by 
the normal conditions of its own «■ 
istcnce, is not persuaded actually to 
pay for those services simply froa 
the goodness of its own heart. Indj. 
vidiial pastoral tribesmen may indeed 
be overflowing with the milk of hu- 
man kindness, and positively eager 
to pay a fair price to the artisan and 
trader in the urban sua\ but even 
such h hypothetical kindly and veil- 
disposed tribesman would have to 
bear in mind that should he, from 
the fear of God or human comnpas- 
sion, refrain from pillaging the twn, 
his impious and rapacious cousins 
will show less restraint. All he will 
achieve by refraining from pillage is 
that he will lose his cut of the booty. 

Slone walls do not a prison inakt, 
says the English poet. And, he might 
have added, stone walls do not mau 
a city either. Before they can effec- 
tively protect the inhabitants inside, 
the walls need to be manned. Who by? 

There are two possibilities: they 
could be manned by the townsmen 
themselves; they could be manned 
by someone else. The first option ii 
not inherently absurd. The world has 
known many civic republics, capable 
of effective self-defence. Nonetheless 
they appear to be exceptional. 

Why should this be so? Why 
should this become so in one particu- 
lar zone of the world? Once )«i 
begin with a rural world divided into 
warring self-help groups with wide- 
spread participation in the political 
and military life, and hence win 
both cohesion and good training m •] 
violence, and you have towns habtto- | 
ated to handing over matters of de- 
fence and policy to a central power- ;i 
once such n pattern is established, ii ;• 
is easy to see why it should be dim- 
cult tor townsmen, or anyone, b 
break out of it. The perpetual threap 
of tribal pillage keeps the towns* 
docile vis d vis their mam or 
hope of protection, namely the stsw- 
This docility keeps them weak and 
devoid of civic organization ana spy 
it. This in turn keeps them dq c ue *“ 
d vis the state. The circle is 

eluded, we are left with the secort 
option, the provision of defence. 
manning of the citadel and the tj 
wall, by someone else. WJi° JJJ , 
be? Who is available? In ,he P 
sociology of Ibn Khaldun, th 
is the inn of the tribe to the etty- 
one else is statsfdhig. A co 

croup captures the citadel, ana 
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It is apparently sufficient unto itself it. This in turn keeps ttiemaocuc^ 
politically: by a judicious blend of 
fusion and fission, dividing so that it 
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ponding abil- does not ennoble, or rather, it only late its ways. Often it defies the state the city (or builds a new one « by 

ision; but a ennobles or renders free the entire and despises the city. So why do own), and extracts a surpi ‘ ^ 

means a cor-, majority of the adult male tribal these alien intrusions, the stale and taxation, from the townsmen. 


K latum, in opposition to a re- 
:!y smalt low stratum (craftsmen 
or oasis cultivators). Violence and 


annual defence and .aid .association,, and yet there is no chaos, contrary 


politics ere not, as is the case under 
feudalism, monopolized by a small 
and privileged stratum. What is 
monopolized, and . what cannot, in 
the very nature of things, be diffused 
without losing its efficacy, Is the reli- 
gious function of mediation. Hence 
mis role is characteristically retained, 
by the use of the hereditary princi- 
ple, in special holy lineages. 


these alien intrusions, the state and 
the city, survive at all? 

The most striking, and the most 
important, dictum of Ibn Khaldun, 
the greatest analyst of this kind of 
society, is this: townsmen only need 
beduin for luxuries, beduin need 
towns for necessities. If this is so, the 
question is answered. Large scale 

pastoralism, espr'" J! ~ - 

toralism, is not 
tribesmen need to trade; and they 
also need artisans. Their productive 
and military technology presupposes 


•’ . wrooratP: feudfog groupvWhteh to^hV logW^ of. T^ r ;^here ' "ieJnsTjq ‘"be *7’ further as 

.^- l^branes ctf-operallve. r ,JTw6 _ ‘ rittance fo ;tWs ‘ system-. : though foe' . fw 8$ foe need for traders and crafts 


taxation, from me . 

turn extract it, peacefully. 
from the tribal counU^ 
now to trade rather than 
of respect for the tribesmen ns 

in the citadel), in part fro* 

0V There is nothing lo d 
iswereu. Large scaie so far, however, to s dnau 

pecially nomadic pas- • the various participants in n ‘~ | | r wf» 
3t self-sufficient. The - dissident tribesmen, P , ^ 
emasculated towns m en , exr m ^ 
ers. and also (as yetunmen' ^ 
occasional sedentary cultivator* 


The crystallization of these mutual worth noting. The type cf, seamen- initial premiss was pastoralism, and men is oriia SmfiU scale this does 
Wd 'groups nl^Ohs, of course, that the taiy social ..organization which -Is so the purest example of pastoralism is ■ 

individual shepherd np longer hhs — *■*— ; ■— — — j: - 


kid grou ps trl^atis, of course, 
individual shepherd .np loi _ 

■ quite such a great incentive, to : com- 

mil aggression and robbery : against kind of 
■ his neighbour; If hd docs .it success- spreads in at least two 

... »- . ? ‘ - predominant 

become 

... r . — r , ....... — - areas, whit.. 

acts of aggression, ill as fat" as he predominantly agrarian 1 nevertheless 

coqjttrartyply.are less ^ ' " - ' * 

perilous. Of course', flow also : hafc 
• an incehlive to restrain follow, jnem 


not involve- a profound' modification 


— ■! — *. ■ . - , : • * ,, i — — '»v* imiwiiv’ u k* wtuuuu muwn t-aiiuu i&oa, ouaiv »**» , r r »hik ut 

5l a K L y ,i n ® C JI?^ d ^ pastoniUsm, provided by nomadic pastoralism, of the social organization of the There is no necessity for t £ ^ 

is Uabfo to spreW ; aud diffuse by p the greatest fiowering of hereditary tribesmen: a community of a dozen deed. Pastoral nomadism, 

kind of osmosis or emulation: It halv men xeems in V nni imiui - n. .n .. A ii... *1 l ImnnrlRQCS O' P r a. 


• fully, tie is obliged to shaft! lilh booty - previously not pre< 
ydfo oll hk fellow. metnberi./On 'the al arc liable to 
• other hand; : he ' is mVcl) safer, and" . -populalions , in an 
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Islam coat 1 
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lemal organization of thought hinge not actually have such 3 strong hold T» is siimifkvinf ih-,t Z — V t i ”” 

this fixation of ideas through over the state, but where on the vJ h * ■ gh meiit of a fcuil over a pasture or a 

il Writine docs not add to the other hand thev mav need to buv off ifcL "ell between two clans, or the fusion 


script- Writing 

Si L of messages a messenger can 
car™ but it can prevent him from 
lanioering with the message; and it 
X the '» down 

wha( has been achieved, to preserve 
and hence to accumulate, without 
erosion- But whatever the truth ab- 
out these important matters, the 
Bsuect which seems to me relevant 

. “ ._ ,l. (.«> tknf ku wriftnu ideas 

become « ,, «rernai 10 men. »»m.-n we 


"^hVhrK^rrnVr^ il . tu r c . pnnicipams (rulers, aggros- the urban poor from lltcir misery, o 
b f, S C siyely independent tribesmen). Those the protection of ihe more afflucn 

‘J™-’ , u o wittingly, who aspire to active participation burghers from the nimcitv of thei 
onisrn Mark II which is cannot be seen without Muslim ruler? Some of those needs coul 


ism. But: Islam. 

devised a Plutonism 

socially far more effective. Consider 
in turn ihe way it improves on each 
of the four detec 
I. 


feels ascribed to Mark 


h/re is the fact that by writing, i< 
become external to men. When 
distrust someone, we ask nun to ‘ let The independently existing objects 
us have it in writing". With the in- of thought, trans-social, trans-ethnic, 


identity. Only those who wish to be 
spared by proclaiming their own ab- 
stention from rivalry for power, can 
benefit from a non-Muslim slntus. 

The clerics also provide the state 


the urban poor from their misery, or 

ucnl 
their 
could 

best be met by the scribe, ami some 
by the mystic.' 

Such was the traditional order, 
which is wi(h us no longer, at least in 
pure form. Industrial society, operat- 



impious to suggest that God cannot tives and prohibit! 
change what He has written, them can be fairly 
nonetheless He has not, on the 
wbole. embarrassed the scribes by 
doing so. Their ideological position 
became well nigh impregnable. At 
most, they needed to rear a few 
mystics, who claimed to have non- 
verbal lines of communication open 
10 them, and indeed from time to 
time they mounted a campaign 
against such mystics. 

Consider the implication of the no- 
tion, evidently engendered by writ- 
ing, that objects of thought exist 
independently of individual thinkers. 

This notion can conveniently be cal- 
led Platonism. In Plato, the theory 
of ideas performs at least three roles: 


rohibilions contained 
clear. 

The Koran contains only a finite 
and well-circumscribed number of 
propositions. The doctrine that 
prophecy is now closed and that the 
message is now final, prevents the 
expansion, dilution, devaluation of 
the transcendent word. 

Instead of divinizing the word, the 
word is attributed to God. Even, or 
especially, in a strict Unitarian reli- 
gion, this residual human touch, in 
an otherwise cold world, is much 


for religious nnd political life are 


it explains how we can group a varie- 
ty of objects, often an open class of 
tnem, together under one term; at 


appreciated. 

The message is equally accessible 
to all literate and pious men. While 
on the one hand the trans-mundane 
nature of the word protects the 



the same time, it explains all moral 
sod other valuation. Objects, activi- 
ties, men, communities, and so 
forth, possess excellence in as far as 
they approximate to their ideas, 
which were also ideals, norms; it 
explains how formal, rigorous know- 
ledge ns exemplified by mathematics, 
is possible. According' to this theory, 
such knowledge is achieved by the 
mind's direct communication with 
ihe ideas. 

Plato was a literary genius, but the 
version of Platonism he developed is 
w at all effective socinlly. It has a 
aiber of unfortunate traits: the in- 
Apendently existing objects of 
■bought are said to be ideas, con- 


scribes from the manipulation, by 

ty, of the message of 

which they are the guardians, at the 


of objects, often an open class of political authority, of the message o' 


same time the openness of their 
loose guild, the fact that they are not 
priests (let alone hereditary ones), 
provides the clerics with a certain 
continuity with the wider commun- 
ity, makes the absorption of rivals 
easy, and much diminishes the pros- 
pect of a “protestant" ruler appeal- 
ing over their heads to the commun- 
ity at large. This openness becomes 
especially important when the econo- 
mic basis of the community changes 
in modern times, and literacy becom- 
es far more widespread. 

Turks later 


well known. A great tradition co- 
exists with a folk tradition. A scho- 
larly. scriptural, unitarianisni is link- 
ed to the cities and the central state; 
q more permissive, ecstatic, saint- 
revering version is connected, on the 
one hand, with the tribes, and on the 
other, with the urban poor. The two 
styles often interpenetrate and coex- 
ist peacefully and at other times the 
tension latent between them comes 
to the surface. This re-emergence of 


point, wc encounter a striking fact, 
already mentioned: of M the great 
literate world religions. Islam plainly 
has the greatest political clout, the 
greatest capacity both for fortifying 
states or for inspiring political activ- 
ism and a new self-identification. 
This surely is no accident. Is it possi- 
ble to offer an explanation, linking 
the present situation to the role 
which Islam played in the traditional 
order, and the manner in which dial 
traditional order ha s been and is 
being transformed? 

Consider first the level of ideolo- 
gical equipment. Joseph dc Muistre 
observed somewhere that supersti- 
tion constitutes the outer hulwnrks of 
religion. What he meant was - don't 
destroy those outer bulwarks, 
however absurd, redundant or repul- 
sive they may seem to you; for if you 
do, the central citadel of the fnith, 
alone or isolated, will be that much 
harder to defend. The faith with 
which de Maistre was actually con- 
cerned. in fact now faces a painful 


whether or not it previously posses- 
sed a historic stale or n sense of 
unity. 

Caught between the struggle of 
dc-coloni/ation, and the agonies of 
early urbanization and induM rinlizn- 
tiun, resentment against (heir own 
westernized upper strata, the masses 
could find, in the erstwhile great 
tradition of their own faith some- 
thing which simultaneously expressed 
their secret resentment again. si their 
own rich, their open shame at (heir 
own rural anc! ignorant past, and 
something which defined them 
against the foreigner and yet also 
contained a warrant for the discipline 
inevitably involved iu development. 
The old great traditon was thus well 
equipped to become (he new folk 
tradition, and one which ratifies the 
ascension from village to town, and yet 
makes some sense 01 the hardships and 
resentments to be experienced in the 
towns. It ratifies their new pride, their 
resentments, and (heir collective 
identity. A radicaly purification and an 
old continuity can be affirmed under 
the same banner. 

The colonial period had not hit all 
countries in the same fashion. The 
accidents of history decreed that 
some countries should only experi- 
ence indirect rule, protectorates, 
while others were much more severe- 
ly disrupted both by colonial admi- 
nistration and by ihe struggle for 
independence, or. Inter, by oil- 
financed development. The more be- 
nign (he colonial experience, the 
closer, generally speaking, the coun- 
try remains to the world of I hit Khal- 
dun. The old robber state, in posses- 
sion of a tribal kin group, is liable to 
be replaced by n looser variant . ;i 
patronage network which is only par- 
tially territorial or kin-based. How 
puritanical such a regime is may do- 


revivalist puritanism tends naturally dilemma. Either it docs as lie sug- pend on how far if is removed in 
to coincide with political turbulence vested and defends those outer bin- socia 


The 

fected 


Ottoman 
Mark HI. 


which added a 


n 


to coincide with political turbulence Ke5 ied 

and the turning ot the political wheel wa rks, and finds itself discredited by 
of fortune: it provides its justificn- their untenability in the modern 
tion. At such times, the tribesmen, world. Alternatively, it abandons 
normally lax and pluralist in their them, but their links with similar 
home religious life, suddenly redis- 
cover the merits of n stricter faith. 

They mend their own wavs so as to 
jfl 


trained, insulated and (ideally ) ato- 
lilitary cla 


opts. But concepts are hopelessly 
ambiguous, their definitions are open 
to endless disputes. In as far as men 
foe quite diverse ideas of the state, 


They me 

be fit to mend the ways of the rulers. 

When Europeans contemplate the 
traditional Muslim polity they tend 
to have two reactions, un the one 
hand, they feel, this is a robber 


mized ruling political/miiitary class to 

all the devices of Mark II; and, .. . 

thanks to this and also to controlling state. Political power is in the hands 

central areas of docile sedentary of a kin group, Ihe tribal associates 

.... ,„ w „ a , peasantry, they established, for once, of the ruler in the initial conquest, or 

hr instance, political disputes can n strong and stable state. They con- of their descendants, and the state is 
hardly in practice be settled by the stitule a special case, as does the run for their benefit. Even in our 

Platonic appeal to the idea of the secular republic which succeeded present ww'd, therc^re stilly a jew 

^te. Each contestant puls Into the 



hen what he wishes, and the dispute 
ttnnoi be resolved. 

TTie Platonic heaven appears to 
wotaln an unlimited number of 


them, 

anah 


social time from the point when the 
ruling group had arrived from the 
savannah under the banner of puri- 
fication. If that point is far away, the 
regime is thul much more linble to 
be lax; if fairly recent, it will have 
retained its zeal. 

Where colonial or subsequent dis- 
ruption was profound, the residua] 
signs of the world of Ibn Khaldun 
are liable to be much levs in evi- 
dence. The new reformers then no 
longer come from the outside, from 
desert or mountain, but from below, 
carried up by Ihe urban discontent 
and resentment, rather than by its 
erstwhile tribal form. Revolt conics 
not from the desert but the bazaaT, 
for the desert is no longer politically 
as important as it haa been under 


and eludes Ihe present states which belong to this world of outposts causes the retreat to be- r 

na ivsis Ibn Khaldun. But the other feeling come ever greater, and in the end t |, e 0 ]d or d er , And if the shadow of 

This scripturalist or Platonic reli- which the outside observer is liable the residual inner citadel is so thin, the old tribal-robber state can still be 

eion of Islam endowed with the to have is that this is an exceedingly, solitary, insubstantial, that it is hard- discerned in the countries which had 

advantages which have been enumer- indeed uncomfortably moralistic ly worth defending, let alone de- 

Stefas traditional situation, both l» - ^ 



pastorai/Uibai life could provide soci- vyked bv mode 

haf spoken ataut social rectitude, ety with a competent political an- ahum there, li 
• l _J_ !_ «k>i icrricintmti thririiv! vet even this element could citadel and the 


certain separation 
into the system. 

It provided the only 
which a sufficient number 
groups could unite and overturn 


modem conditions. It ivos 
was very deep. The 
the outposts bad been 
each other long before the 
worid made any impact, 
ne of separation between the 
of" thcT' areof tradition temporarily great and the folk traditions within 
by overcame its internal divisions. To Islam, and the old latent hostility 


been fortunate in the colonial 
period, then the old moralistic state 
is more conspicuous in these other 
lands. Europeans have been puzzled 
by Ihe superficially surprising elec- 
tive affinity of Marx and Moham- 
med, of 'Mao and Islamic fun- 
damentalism. Why these strange 
blends of social radicalism and reli- 
gious fundamentalism? 

In the days of the Prophet, it is 
said, inheritance rules made up half 
of the la^r. No doubt, in a pastoral 
society, generally based on family 
ownership of herds and the collective 


means bv overcame US UIWUWI v, — ,, — vy 4 uwncuiuii ui uenn fliiu tue 

r of tribal sav that the pen is mightier than the and tension between them, enabled ownership of posture, what really 

/ertum the sword is an exaggeration; but, given Islam to reform itself in conformity matters in life is who inherits whicn 

» . , 1 Normal- the normal and inherent inner to the requirements of post- camel. Islam had taught those who 

central £ a divided bv oppositions of those who wield the traditional society, without at the lived un^ler it that law and faith were 

ly, the tribesmen an ^ too divided oy opposi ^ help of (hose w ho same tune being untrue to its own one, so; that the absolute presides 
tlieir own feuds to be a I J 1 *® 0 h _ n w '; e M the oen and hence invoke past. Reform and continuity could be over sodrial -legal arrangements. But 


Occasional seaenuuy vw... pfotk 

peasants half-tnbesmen ( 
ortlon varying more ot 

ance), should all of idiom- 

less, share the same to- 


lde £ 8 and ideals * n his 
sjmm, thus preventing infla- 


tieir own ^ ” wh _ _ an w i e i d the pen and hence invoice past, 

state. The hereditary holy f he RU »horitv of the transcendent one. 

oil Ihe joints and interstices of foe h ■ . ^ c j_ t | ie tribal' swords- The economic, social and political 

tribal structure are themselves too word, and^rie^ m^.no context of the game lias of 


tion- /Jj ‘ ,,ua preventing tmia- moai 

fcCiS? ex P lain tog the princi- petty and divided to P r °^‘ de ,*5? 


that no 
market 


Runi.riYL vnese c 

one J?’ 4 . makin 8 sure 
would flood the 

4 S 0 jfeiftoed the word. This no 


Yet the society needed some inea- 
iitical order. The 


ersmp on an ... re o{ „ enu lne political order, tne 

segmentary system of tnba] organ a^ surest lrlb , organize- 

* 1 Anil.nn D ^tJvfil^Hbove tion sufficed for the h e ^_[ n 8 ■ ° f 


a 

maraboutic ceiling, a level above 

which ordinary deryishtt amnot a^ 

as catalysts of fusion, Md where 
^.re..iui.«A fttrfro and special is rc 


camels, shdep and goats, but were 
not quite sufficient for the protection 
of qrtisans and traders, In larger 


context of the game has of course 
changed profoundly. The colo- 
nial and post-colonial state was, un- 
like its predecessor, quite strong 
enough to assume responsibility for 
the maintenance of order in rural 
areas, even in desert and moun- 
tainous regions, and thus the politic- 
ifiinry functions were taken 


tary 

little Cbnunqnlties,;' thou 


... .. m lho. , 

Itawn even if 'riot aiwny 
absence of ..specialized 



they are 
last of 


ch a comm unity (or.in.thc vast enforcing agencies, among them 
ajorily of cases,, to remain ' as a. and fois is just the obverse of foeir 
osonaole loyal member -in a group admired ■, eg&litariun, , democratic 


order- ly operate .ftom. a pbrnodic. tent, . 
L — ■ If this- - ‘ 


fouikd In the m 

do' not appear to be 
.... Pastoral society appears to 
have a ne£d of trade an 


plMons t of & 

m P llcat Sfcd°tbd 

teracy. Jack Gootly a a ^, v e aR- 
writing has implication*- 


I»crs frQni commilting^riclvwhich will ^ «iu. a . uicsv luuimciifqry ur, ^uaitqai tonn ot ttte , and; suspected and feared by seg 

or, dervish, tary frioal. societies But small-scale 

peas mat; me potential enemy: is saini;worsmp. fts. oesenoea, they, .evep, enough nol relying on a sustain- ,u, '~ ■ ‘ 

powerful and formidable. 1 : 

There in a further. point of- areal, g 
Importance. The argument whicn ’tin- 9 
pels the individual shepherd lo join a 
such a community (or, in. thc vast e 

majority of cases,, to remain’ as a. and this - is just foe obverse of (heir we now 

reasonable loyal member in a group admired cgalttarhm, ' democratic clods this kind of society become iarcer Ariri ^ m^n rvm 

Intfl wliich W was born), .pplfe »' dUfcflO* of ^rlidpaliDh - Js ibn, I involved wiih am cji^odLyaiaS? : rffects in ^ communicaiio" 


writing has lmplicanmo. lh , ,, 

for commuriicntlon. ® f n thought. W 
(emal organization of - Rn iJ|cmK< 
own view is that the re ^ s tern ahza-. 
^ of firade' /and’ of foe of writing relates to *e ? 0 

S: t B3: “u iCe - o f -specialist craftsmen on tion of foought, ^ aki Q g f indWffi 

? U- -® : alar ? er ’ xa K assembled in - thought independent ot 

It®.-. - Riflo of-. society.' peCome . I»«wr «««»)»>» .- ilui .i._ pien. Even the jn <io - 


something extra and ^^ a u ,s f Jf h aLiomcratlons and thus in turn were al nnd nifUiary functions were taken 
qulred. The purer, fnjtarj f«m k lhe trib esmen at the away from these loca mutual-aid !S 

provides that spedal element or neeuea JgV flnd jan tcdl . nssoc i a tions known as tnbes. which T | 
P hesion which enables the state to te ■ otm they *f, ad become slowly ceas«* tn he un imnortunt 

periodically reborn. « d pul n kind of ele- factor. Cent 

T?iis higher leolrtmamr S on this neat system, by also detriballzed 

tee unites feuding Sine the tribesmen culturally, re- in sonic me 


legnl arrangements, 
the inheritance of camels is no lon- 
ger of great - concern. What does 
mailer in industrial and industrializ- 
ing socieiy is the control, organiza- 
tion, and benefit-distribution of in- 
dustrial production. But there hap- 
pens to exist one theory which 'docs 
affirm that this is a matter which 
must not.be left to the interplay of 
economic - or even of political forces, 
or for human convention, but that it 
a matter for an absolute morality 
This llieory is known as socialism. Is 


nohtfl -I 1 w 

'hfll-nrS2? , ' t P llear that our m8in 

fcilheK^u^ fopuld be sacred. The 

™V 8 of » on us. But 1 doubt provides inai to r eV el of military 

ln ” nology to .whlrii they 

onre unite, feuf.ng W-SSL3 ” ^T'fkT.riun. of ,hdr fai.lu 

tradition had a number of an( j essential in 
advantages for them now. good reasons, should , not now be 

rnea dv a *»..», , „ H pr« kcuiiuuim»j — - . . iariy jiteratc style, it had a extended 10 those fields of social life 

nmven^oiety. It is this ever present gh ■ afl( f politically Ihe certain international dignity. It could which have Jn our age become sigol- 

fhreat of aluance between the urban J^ me n ne eded tribal rulers. Islnm define all ‘ the Muslims m a given ficant, and acutely problcmntlc jo 

threat ot “"' i - mwnsmen new. . ..—u , e rritory. and hence Was highly us- condilions of "developmenr? 


slowly ceased to- be -an important j( so surprising that, by a very natu- 
factor. Centralization, by the centre, ra | extension of an attitude to the 
the rural folk, and even problems of pastoral for those of 
weaned them away Industrial society, that very moral is ni 
which was so very deeply embedded 
this society for very 


i K-iCfvS" sounds like a good 
U does indeed wield 

E state, as Plato wished, 
Mvere ^control of its own 


WiijtBte' 


. S of Mrim.cy. and a « 

jf- and: foe operation of a tribal coalition from .b^yon. Jhe p^ in[er£ | e pendence could work 




was 

settle- 


able in defining the newly crystal- 
lized nationalisms, emerging among — — 1 — ' — ^ 

otherwise atomized populations, The author is Professor of Phiioso- 
which in effect usually embraced all phy at the London School of Econo - 
the Muslims of a given territory, mics. 
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Geoffrey Hartman’s Swing the Text 
bents the dedication. “For the Sub- 
ject" - rii arch pun very' much in the 
style and spirit of the bonk itself. In 
poststructuralist jargon “the subject" 
refers to what prestrucluralist dis- 
course called the individual self, or 
person, or consciousness; while in 
that same discourse "the subject” 
would often be used to refer to nn 
academic discipline or field of study. 
Both Professor Hartman's book 
and Denis Donoghuc's Ferocious 
Alphabets arc concerned with the im- 
pact of the new sense of “the sub- 
ject” on their “subject” in the old 
sense, ie literature and lilernry stu- 
dies. 

In the poststructuralist perspective, 
individual man is nut to be conceived 
of as a unique, substantial self, ex- 
isting outside language and socinl re- 
lations, through which he expresses 
himself, but ns the subject who is 
’•produced" by the entry into lan- 
guage and social relations. Corres- 
pondingly. the meaning of a literary 
text in the same perspective is not a 
message sent by the author and de- 
coded by the reader, but is produced 
by the entry of the reader into the 
text. In Derrideart terms, the tradi- 
tional concept of the author is a 
“transcendental, signified'.' which has , 
falsely' centred” ihe discourse of 
literary criticism. The consequence 
of deconstructing it is that the tradi- 
tional goal oF literary criticism, inter- 
pretation, is infinitely postponed. 
“The absence of the transcendental 
.signified extends the domain and 
play of signification indefinitely." 
says Derrida., in one of his early, 
Seminal essays “Structure, Sign and 
Play in the Human Sqences". To 
summarize very crudely. Professor 
Donoahue deplores this development 
(which has had a much wanner wel- 
come in America, where he now 
teaches, than in the British Isles, 
from where he originates), while 
Professor Hartman, one of the lead- 
ing lights of Yale, which has been 
particularly hospitable to Continental 
theory, thinks U should be welcomed 
- though not quite with open arms. 

Both writers could be said to be 
concerned with saving their subject - 
Donoghue from the antihumanist im- 
plications of postslructuralism. Hart- 
man from the twin, antithetical dan- 
• gers of philistine resistance to post- 
ered uralism, and uncritical capitu- 
lation to it. To Donoghue, deconstruc- 
tion., is a heresy, plausible but 
ruinous: to Hartman it is an exciting 
pu’ uangerous neVy, source, of power. 
I'ke, Wear fissjoq, which, cannbl bc 
*. unihmioht .... hui i iWiiitb uu. i.„ .. . 


person to share experience with each 
other, giving and receiving. All that 


can be shared, strictly sneaking, is 
the desire: it is impossible to snare 
the experience.” The second, qual- 
ifying sentence neatly sidesteps the 
obvious objection from the poststruc- 
lura lists, namely, that there is always 
a gap or slippage between ihe signi- ' 
tier and ihe signified in which mean- 
ings chance and proliferate beyond 
the control of the addresser. But the 
statement still assumes (he existence 
of the autonomous self or person, 
which poststructuralism has called 
into question, nnd sought to replace 
with the notion of the “subject”, a 
locus of converging codes. 


1 

xjtre, apd ia« ..^Cem^ to, both 

• y? 0 *? k jbe ^ork and fmfUfcnce'.of 
DCrrufa. though this :oiily 

ally ' becomes apparent in Fero- 
. clous Alphabets, whorcas '-Saving the- 
Text consists mam ly 'of direct cOm- 
mentary and -reflection iiptin Den. 

1 : pda s book Gfqs (1974). \.r ■ 


Also in privijeging speech (“con- 
versation”) Denis Donoehuc is know- £ 9 
ingly defying one of Derrida's key Bfl 
assertions - that the philosophical IB 
tradition of the West has. ever since j9 
Plato's Phaedrus , been vitiated figg 

by “logoccntrism'', by a false 9 

metaphysics of “presence” (hat pri- 
yileges speech over writing. Speech I'H 
implies presence - the presence of 
the speaker - nnd thus encourages sJnjBv * 
the belief that meaning can be con- 
veyed intact from addresser to ad- MBKregiHftl 
dressee; writing implies absence, the M 
absence of the author, and is there- 
fore, according to Derrida, a more Mj 
reliable exemplification of the slip- 
pery, equivocal, polysemous nature ” ^ 

of language. Donoghue follows wllpT m' 
Wordsworth, who famously defined fE&fe «■**• p5r 
flic poet as “a man speaking to men” 1 jjjpf* r 7 f 
in arguing that writing aspires to the lllffiL '.]■ 
condition of speech, but turns first to 
consider (he discourse of literary cri- 
ticisiii rntlier than poetry. “Style" jn 
the work of critics as diverse as Ran- 
sqin. Binckmur, Hugh Kenner, [. A. 

Richards and William Empson, T. S. I XTttSS&Ssk 

Eliot and William Gass, is, lie 

.argues, a form of. compensation for 

the lack of inter personal communion III sp&lilfl 

that is inevitable in all writing. 

Although there are some acute 
observations in this section of the 
^° k ' especially on the Cambridge lumping up with 
school, who worried about com- bread and* cheese 
municution. and decided to proceed will stand no d 
os if ii were possible, while suspect- DomS is “uci 
'"8 ' h “ « ™>l". il seems a hide gent and fairS 

ter h “ES?™rfPn l ^' ty ' The n “‘ d hap ' '" ileIS with whl 
ter, Epireading is more substan- profoundly 

USx ,W?PPles with more deman- Ferocious Aloha 
ding matena!. “Epireading” is the ■ 

r t t a .i fonn of compensation for quite sure where 
«£ 1 ?*"■<? absence and distance gathers stremth^ 

tl£ Ch rMrf r ndS Wntten words ■ ■ ■ proceeds. Th/titlc 
(he reader wants to restore the Stevens, from wht 
words to 8 source, a human situation another happy n[ 
involvmg speech, character, perso- of one idea^doi 
nality and destiny construed as hav- he suggests “art 
mg a personal form.” Under this idea, and thev a« 
rubric, Denis Donoghue considers degree of ferariti 
the p h cno m e n o J o gica I literary enforce it." Sum 
theory of Georges Poulet, .who main- Chrislian-liberal-hi 
tains that when we read a book he states SnS 
praperly we aliow the author carrenf ideoH 
think himself in us - an idea which gloatingly to tire 
Donoahue regards as an attractive fhoriTie obsole* 
but ultimately Utopian. He finds a the ^nd of mSn a 
surer foundation for critical practice basically of ‘Ihe’ s 
m Kenneth Burke, because Burke, for SsL?|v the s 

denving from Malinowski the idea difference Jetweer 
hat language i s a mode of action no sm anv esren 

SfeS’JSl!'". of . raoMyes which. are oniv {tenJSW 


[umping up with his mouth full of 
bread and cheese shouting that he 
will stand no damned nonsense. 
Donoghue is lucid, urbane, intelli- 
gent and fair in his accounts of 
writers with whom he disagrees 
profoundly. 6 

Ferocious Alphabets starts out with 
a somewhat improvised air, as if not 
quite sure where it i s going, but 

Dfllhr>rc drannrl. .... L-. ■ . .. 


. Tj-;: j,* ' v. .uuiitu wintu.are 

medi&ted by words, and symbols.” , 
The third main . section ‘ of :- Fero- 
cious Alphabets is concerned with 
«Sl5fe ndln $" 7 Ihqt is. criticism - 


nl ’j nsiv mriicu;, id ■ 

.-reflect, upon .‘the: English' language ‘ 
and ihe wiiy we use fl.^Renecling 
mwii these talks themselves, 
Donoghue. finds thorn flowed by- his 
owrt uneiisiness with the radio con- 
vention of ‘‘one-way speech”. A 
. radio talk is supjKJsed to sound -con- 
versational, but necessarily lucks the 
clement of dialogue. artd, interaction 
which is the essence, of true con- 
versation: "What makes a eonversa- : 
lion memorable is : the. desire of each , 


; which follows (or, in the case of Mal- 
laTitiff anticipates) Derrida’s privijeg- 
writing over speech; nnd ex- . 
. plaits the interpretative "freeplny" - 
writing - Allows. Bafthes. . Paul De 
Mnn Rnd perrida himself ure discus- ' 
5J 11 -. this . , heading. Denis 

Donoghue s hostility, to ; this kind of 
criticism- (s evident, but equally evi- 
dent Is the genuine' effort he has pul 
into the task of understanding and 
characterizing i( , Much British pole- 
■mfc against contemporary '.European 
literary theory and critical practice 1 
hes;the tone Qerqrd Mdnley Hopkins 
attributed , to B fawning in’ lus 1 more 
blustering: mqibds:^ (hat of 1 a man 


oicvcns, rrom whom Donoghue culls 
another happy phrase, "the lunatic 
of one idea. ’ Contemporary critics, 
he suggests, “are lunatics of one 
idea, and they are celebrated in the 
degree of ferocity with which they 
enforce it.” Summarizing his own 
Chnslian-liberal-humamst position 
he states forthrightly. “I detest the 
current ideology which refers, 
gloatingly, to the death of the au- 
thor. the obsolescence of the self 
the end of man, and so forth.” I am 
basically of the same opinion, and 
A?*, basically the same reasons. The 
difference between us is that I do 
not see any essential incompatibility 
between this position and the use of 
structuralist methods, of analysis; or 
beiwe.en . copt inuing to believe in the 

(whe me^'n mordl self or a creative, 
self) ftnd acknowledging that it is 
only through siiprnpersonal codes, 
cpnventions and sys(qins that the self 
call know or express itself. Denis 
ppnoghue has little lime for stme- 
turalisni id i(s Formalistic or semiotic 
app lctilipns. pud seems to approve 
W ^ y l" Barthes and 
sh °? k off us influence,' ; If 
Wuade the pdstsfpic- ; 

SSSirt 0 % notj on ,of 

ijronginatiqn" buck at i 
ifre centre of |hertfry discourse, he 
could. One _ feels,. . get aloiig quite 
happtly with them, . But ofc&i^ 
U for - rensons Geoffrey 
^ ne? -***■ nt 

nh A n l n»iIh^Jl^’ lpbl “ « if b is 
Sr - S enterprise [o profts- « 

' ^o^oghiies. , a ■. missionary. 
evangchzing,work designed' tp bfeaV- 
down Ang(B^axon red?iEnce ;W;:deV'i 


construction. Il consists largely of a 
commentary and reflection upon 
Derrida's Gins, a baffling and 
idiosyncratic book in which the 
French philosopher carried out Ihe 
project he had adumbrated in that 
early essay on "Structure, Sign nnd 
Play" already cited: 
the joyous affirmation of the play 
of the world and of (he innocence 
of becoming, the affirmation of a 
world of signs without fault, with- 
out troth, and without origin 
which is offered to an active inter- 
pretation. 

Glas (the French word means 
“knell”, but puns on glace in its 
double sense of “mirror" and “ice” - 
a medium as slippery as language) 
consists of extracts from and com- 
mentary upon texts by Hegel and 
Genet, which are printed in double 
columns on facing pages of the book. 

I should say that I have not actually 
read this work (nor have I any inten- 
tion of doing so, life is too short! but 
Hartman reproduces some facsimile 
pages which enable one to grasp the 
basic idea (one that might well seem 
“lunatic" to Anglo-Saxon common 
sense). This is to deconstruct the 
notion of linear logic on which dis- 
cursive prose is usually based by pre- 
senting the reader simultaneously 
with two discontinuous and disparate 
texts, and at the same lime to en- 
courage the generation of new, un- 
predictable meanings by the corres- 
pondences and contrasts, the play of 
mutual reflection, between them. A 
book, then, custom-made for a vir- 
tuoso “graphireader” such as Profes- 
sor Hartman, who responds to its 
challenge with indefatigable zest: 
Castration as a theme surtaces 
pointedly in Derrida's attempt to 
find in Hegel’s commentary on the 
story of Abraham the conceptual 
articulation between “ Aufhebung , 
castration, truth, law, etc.” (53a) 
at the same time that the columns 
running opposite on the page re- 
turn to Genet's description of the 
look - the medusaing look - of 
Rembrandt's pictures. “X. chiasme 
presque parfait, plus que parfait, 
deux textes mis en regard Pun de 
I’autre” (53b). A “regard” that 
might castrate or turn into stone is 
put “en abfrne”: writing deflects, 
reflects, decentres it, it is figural- 
ised, anagrammatized, apotro- 
paically or symbolically cut as in 
circumcision or the endless 
ddcoupage of name and text in 
Derrida, dichtri {dichte) until the 
logo-phallus or its absence, signi- 
fication or its void, the whole, 
dizzying metaphysical desire for 
presence or absence is infinitely 
mediated not only In language but 
as language. 

Faced with this sort of discourse, 
the instinct of the average British 
reader is to cut it out and send it to 
Pseud s Corner. The impulse should 
be resisted. Neither Derrida nor- 
Hartman is a charlatan. On the con- 
trary, both are highly intelligent, 
erudite, original minds. The real 
question, which Hartman raises even 
as he _ contributes to the evidence 
which it addresses. Is: “Why Is there 
such writing?" Or, as he puts it in 
(mother place, how explain “the per- 
si^terice, the seriousness, with which 
intelligence of .this, order employs de-- 
vices that may seeni. to' be at best 
witty and at woret. trivial." We may 

obscure 0 " 8dd: * and a,ways ■ wi| fully 

Tb ere >. are several : possible 
answers. One could' be: power. If 
one regards ;discourse, as I believe 
Foucault does, as a field which diffe- 
rent subjects eompelq to dominate, 
tljen the deconstructivc style of cri- 
ticism. is A yery effective weapon, 
tantalizing, ■ mystifying and intimidat- 
ing adversaries by its bbliquitv. allu- 
; ' Moterlc jargon. . 
Un ri h Tr ^ ari ^^ W0l,ld 1*: revolu- < 
^ subject is constituted by 
Zl codes hq ; operates, then subjects 

™3e^ e m?" 89tl by f han fi tn 8 the 
snag is, of course, that 

changed for evil 

gsteaftSK., 


mem °f the death of God- 
joyful mystery (Derrida) hasleaS 
from Nietzsche starts w th ih* 
of Qod wUh .he abandonment ohl 

hope of returning to the father E 
Beginning’"’’ Wo ™ '»« ™ *4 

plary instance of a “centre’’^ 
transcendental signified", one whiS 
enables the text of the world 
interpreted. The Christian idea " 
the immortal individual sou] nude 
possible the humanist notion of th* 
autonomous individual self, and 
neither, it seems, can coexist with 
Nietzsche s assertion that truth is 
merely an illusion created by 
"metaphors, metonymies and anthro- 
pomorphisms.” “What survives is 
this graveyard of meanings," san 
Hartman, in an eloquent passage, is 
not simply the will, but snecificalk 
the will to write." 


Deconstruction, then, has an 
equivocal aspect in Professor Hail- 
man's perspective, being seen as 
both a liberation and as a kind of 
Second Fall. It is a “joyous mysteiy’' 
that Derrida has learned from Nietz- 
sche, but in another place Professor 
Hartman says more wistfully, "Wc 
have fallen into the condition of 
seeing all things as texts,” which 
sounds more like a curse than a 
blessing. In the first three chapters 
of Saving the Text the main emphasis 
is, however, on liberation, on coax- 
ing, cajoling, persuading, and occa- 
sionally threatening the recalcitrant 
Anglo-Saxon empiricist reader into 
accepting the pleasure and the ne- 
cessity of endless signification, inter- 
pretative freeplay. "Derrida left 
literary people only what they hP< 
always known and repressed. Rep- 
ressed too much, perhaps. The full- 
ness of equivocation in literary stoic- 
tures should now be thought to the 
point where Joyce’s wordplay seems 
normal, and Empson 's Seven Typo 
archaic.” 

In the last chapter, there is a re- 
versal. The “movement of libera- 
tion", Hartman says, "should not 
cheapen the mimetic and affective 
power of words, their interpersonal 
import." This sounds surprisingly 
close to Donoghue’s position, a™ 
indeed Hartman goes on to invoke 
Kenneth Burke’s notion of the medi- 
cinal, healing power of literature. 
Hartman claims that he is offering 
counterstatement to Derrida - - - ^ 
a refutation, but rather a different 
turn in how to state the matter. It 
comes out, however, os raiher ditte- 
rent “matter” (an affirmation of tw 
moral and mimetic power for.'"* 1 ™ 
literature has been traditionally 
valued) stated in Derridean language 

! ~ : _11 :... anmaivhlll rn VS- 


cepts of “words and wounus 
"the medicinal function of lij cra J^' 
is to word a wound words n*' 
made.") . . 

I can't say that I completely 
lowed the argument of this chapie 
but I suspect Professor Hartman i 
trying to have his cake and deeoi 
struct it. I certainly perceive a »s 
minute hesitation on the brinx - 
the abtme opened up by D ^ nd , a A 
wish to "save the text” for the sa 
of “the subject": the study of Men 
ture as part of what is still ca 
“the humanities". One ran her 
regret this backsliding on Glas, esp 
dally at the present historical j 
ture in higher education in this co 
fry, when every subject is stru&g 
for survival in. a more ! j l0n P , 
sophica! sense - when reference^ 
methodological . h 

“poetic closure” are apt to Je ■ 

the process of semantic freep^ , 
quickly to thoughts of nton- 
cuts and closures,. THhe 
the transcendental signified wil ■ 
fears, not cut much glace wW . 
UGC or the DES. 

David Lodge is professor 
at the University of ' 

book “Working with Structural^ 
was published In June. 
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Medieval 

sittings 

pa English Parliament In the 
Middle Ages 

rfjttd by R. G. Davies and 
i, H. Denton 

Manchester University Press, £13.95 
IS BN 0 7190 0833 6 

T Festschrift is all too often an ill- 
gsofted collection of papers which 
mold have been better placed in the 
pages of some learned periodical. 
% volume, presented to Professor 
IS. Roskell, is a splendid excep- 
son. The editors have succeeded in 
onoading a distinguished group of 
contributors to produce what is, in 
effect, a cooperative history of the 
Htfleval English parliament: a 

: urtby tribute to a man who has 
taK g very great deal to illuminate 
ik workings of a most complex 
bsiitution. 

Over the years the history of par- 
bment has been the subject of much 
controversy. Analyses of the com- 
petition and function of the institu- 
tion have yielded radically different 
nulls, (ram Bishop Stubbs in the 
Eineteenth century who emphasized 
its character as “an assembly of 
(states' 1 , to Richardson and Sayles 
iho have, in tones of utter convic- 
tion, dismissed the early history of 
irpesentation as largely irrelevant to 
the essentially legal character of par- 
hmenl. It is a relief to find that 
many of the old arguments are side- 
lined in this volume: the Statute of 
You of 1322, long debated to no 
isiy effective conclusion, does not 
m feature in the index. The gener- 
d question of representation will not 
p my so easily, and three con- 
mbulions cast new light on it. 
la looking at “the prehistory of 
futiifflenr J. C. Holt concentrates 
fca exclusively on- the problem of 
& representatives, even though 
■ty attended only a small minority 
s parliamentary meetings. Ignoring 
* current vogue for relating Eng- 
k constitutional developments to 
w concepts of Roman and Canon 
J*.be deftly develops a study of 
« timing of writs of summons into 
osrgumeut suggesting that repre- 
®ahves were not primarily sum- 
«ced to give their consent to tnxa- 
but to provide the government 
™ information, and to enable it to 
^unumcate more effectively with 
£ subjects. I. R. Maddicott takes 
into the fourteenth cen- 
'onrantrating his attention 
be often ambiguous statutes 
® TOls, but on assiduously col- 
of information, ne re- 
«Ji wa l f w hich the knights of 
,2 ■» «rved as a link between 
wi^? rn ® l ent Bn ^ the governed. It 
toX? 11 ,! the late fourteenth cen- 
tornl . re was m uch competi- 
r 4 s. °« f ^ ecte ^‘ an ^ for th 0 histo- 
Sv Mt? r a ' “otemporaiy poet, 


ttw Mfc “ ^uvwiipuuuy puci, 

must remain little more 
a nought in arithmetic, that 
^ a place but has no value in 

to often neelecteH (tononf r\f ran. 


« T me l aiiurc or 

NS ‘o participate in fuU in 
energies were in- 
J irecte . d towards their own 
eatJS“' f 1 “" d this resulted in the 
a distinctly lay com- 

■ lo ivn^^Porcnt of parliament uo 


^niplemented by a 
VwfcS b y G.-L. Harriss, 

^ 1Q 'SaK tS i? ut ^ the la *ting 
: was due to 

^tir ^th the crown, and 

: StoWoi !S^ ve . and sterilc " 
reign of Edward 

; w^& t . clear - 

; j»tfe l rS d J roin 1377 to 1509 is 

1 8 S aU .S 0 . papers, by A. L. 

deal - ^ te R “ Myers: a 
Nil WeSipr W o rk t ls skilfully 
Processor Myers 
^tote-' :to a e :;8f°wing cohesion, 

. SkhS -^ornpetence of the 
^en there is 
9^ disputed elec- 
s? (tP ned J n political 
i^w Lrf ^o.pumber of royal 
noble retainers re- 
^!^,^r s ; f n freased. 'Much of 


this will be familiar to historians of 
more modem periods, and the last 
contribution to the volume is a fasci- 
nating reaction by a historian of the 
seventeenth century, D. H. Penning- 
ton, to the work of the medievalists. 
He mokes it very clear that it is not 
only those interested in the Middle 
Ages who will gain from reading this 
book: it is required reading for par- 
liamentary historians of all periods. 

One point all the contributions 
make clear: Professor Roskell's own 
work has been of fundamental im- 
portance in understanding both how 
the medieval parliament worked, and 
the wider implications of its emerg- 
ence. 

Michael Pr estwich 

Michael Prestwich is reader in 
medieval history at the University of 
Durham. 

Before 

hindsight 

Austria from Hapsburg to Hitler 
volume one: Labor’s Workshop of 
Democracy 

volume two: Fascism’s Subversion of 

Democracy 

by Charles A. Gullck 

University of California Press, £50.00 

(the set) 

ISBN 0 520 04211 5 

The University of California Press 
has reprinted without changes or 
additions Gulick's monumental study 
of Austria between the two world 
wars, which first appeared in 1948. 
The social and political conflict 
which is the subject of the study has 
lost none of its interest and topicality 
in the 33 years which have elapsed 
since its original publication. 

The dissolution of the Habsburg 
Empire created a situation in Vienna 
in which only the Social Democratic 
Party could exercise political power 
and maintain order. Led by Otto 
Bauer, the Parly refrained From a 
Bolshevik-type seizure of power on 
behalf of the workers’ councils, part- 
ly for fear of intervention and block- 
ade by the Entente. But it gained a 
democratic and republican constitu- 
tion, secured important social re- 
forms financed by progressive and 
luxury taxation, reorganized the 
army and police, and made Vienna 
into a great fortress of social demo- 
cracy and of the workers supporting 
it. It was thus possible to argue, as 
Bauer did and as Gulick does in this 
study, that even after the stabiliza- 
tion of the economy on deflationary 
and capitalist lines, the democratic 
republic was not a pure bourgeois 
republic, and that the organized 
working class had conquered the 
essential ppsitions for an ultimate 
seizure or power by peaceful and 
democratic means. 

Ignaz Seipel, the clerical politician 
who had masterminded the economic 
stabilization, was cast in the role of 
society’s saviour from the “Marxist” 
threat openly proclaimed by Bauer 
and the Socinl Democrats in the 1920 
Linz Programme, and brought close 
to realization by the 1927 election 
result. Seipel, the great conservative 
parliamentarian, now launched his 
offensive against pluralist democracy, 
advocated the “true" democracy of 
the corporate state, and made an 
alliance with the Fascist paramilitary 
Heimwehr, who were assigned the 
task of challenging the Social Demo- 
crats’ domination of “the streer . 

The Social Democrats mounted a 
superb parliamentary rearguard 
action in defence of the democratic 
constitution and of Vienna s status 
within it, so that the rlght-vring 
offensive produced only a few 
adjustments in what we. should now 
call a “Gaullist” direction. But the 
decisive extra-parliamentary st W® 
was badly mismanaged. The Social 
Democratic leadership was no longer 
in sufficiently dose 
organized masses, a.nd this resulted 
in unorganized noting on the one 
side, and directives which thB.move- 
ment could not sustain in action on 

^The^Great Depression and Hitler’s 
seizure of power in Germany tipM 
the scales In this «»«£.* Zg 
against democracy. Sepe^sucra 
sor, Dollfoss, secured the Uusanne 
loan on conditions which spelt the 


end of the "extravagant" welfare 
policy of the Vienna municipality. 
Logically, therefore, the now formid- 
able challenge from the Nazi move- 
ment nnd its triumphant German 
backers was not countered by a 
coalition of all anti-Nazi forces in 
Austria, but by establishing a rival. 
Catholic-inspired Austro-fascism. de- 

K endent on the diplomatic support of 
lussolini. The collapse of open 
Social Democratic resistance in only 
days of civil war in February 
1934, showed that repeated reverses, 
persistent economic depression and 
Hitler’s triumph had demoralized the 
once confident labour movement, 
and that the army nnd police had 
been effectively reshaped and re- 
trained to play their traditional role. 
There was thus no serious obstacle 
which could be put in Hitler’s way, 
once he had concluded his "brutal 
friendship" with Mussolini. 

Gulick's 1948 publication was the 
first comprehensive and documented 
historical account of this momentous 
conflict, and in many respects it has 
not been superseded by subsequent 
research. However, an unrevised re- 
print after so many years is bound to 
provoke some critical comment. 
Almost throughout, Gulick adopts a 
strongly partisan tone, which derives 
partly from the type of documenta- 
tion available to him in the 1940s, 
and partly from his evident concern 
to justify the Social Democrats' 

A Weak 
King 

The Reign of King Henry VI: 
the exercise of royal authority 
1422-1461 

by Ralph A. Griffiths 
Ernest Benn, £25.00 
ISBN 0 510 26261 9 

Sandwiched between the cultural, 
spiritual and constitutional achieve- 
ments of the High Middle Ages, and 
the revolutionary changes of the 
Tudor Age, the fifteenth century re- 
ceived little attention from earlier 
generations of scholars. The long 
reign of Henry VI, in particular, 
attracted little research. An era of 
failure ending in disaster, there 
seemed little of importance to say 
about it. 

Over the past thirty years this atti- 
tude has changed. Stimulated in par- 
ticular by the work and teaching of 
K. B. McFarlane and attracted by a 
period where so little fundamental 
research had been done, a consider- 
able number of scholars have de- 
voted themselves to elucidating the 
political, constitutional and adminis- 
trative problems of the reign of Hen- 
ry VI. Much has been published in 
monographs and articles, much more 
remains in unpublished theses. A 
work of synthesis has long been 
needed. This year we have had two - 
each by a scholar whose earlier writ- 
ing has already shed much light on 
the period - Dr Wolffe’s Henry VI 
aad the present work by Dr Ralph 
Griffiths. 

Dr Griffiths tells us that his origin- 
al intention was to produce a work 
of analysis on the structure of poli- 
tics during the reign of Henry VI, 
but, realizing the large number of 
unsolved factual problems, he 
altered his plan to a ‘‘detailed gener- 
al account of events between 1422 
and 1461", emphasizing "the exer- 
cise of royal authority’’. The result is 
a very long and detailed study of the 
politics of the reign divided into 
three sections - the minority, the 
period of personal rule and the 
jeh of civil war’ywith a bnef 

S ue on the period 1461-71. 

l the first two sections Dr Grif- 
fiths devotes chapters to various 
themes - king and household, pat- 
ronage, the council, finance, the war 
n France, and so on. There is some 
repetition but it is difficult to see 
how a work on such a scale could be 
more effectively sub-divided. Reli- 
gious, cultural and social and econo- 
mic affairs are considered only as 
thev touch upon the main theme of 
the relationship between the Crown 
and its subjects and, more surpnsing- 
\ y , comparatively little attention is 
Mid to administrative and legal de- 
velopments or to parliament as an 

'"llie^most striking feature of the. 
book is the great detail provided in 


means and ends lo his fcllow- 
Americans. This tone is completely 
a( variance with the objective scho- 
larly uppronch nf the younger gen- 
eration of historians now working in 
this field. To anyone familiar with 
their work, il will be irritating to 
read an account of the conflict in 
Austria couched in terms almost sug- 


gesting social democratic crusaders 
defending their holy land from reac- 
tionary infidels while being harassed 


on (heir left flank by communist 
heretics intent on ruthless dicta- 
torship. Furthermore, on a number 
of points in the story, where recent 
research has uncovered really impor- 
tant new aspects, for example on the 
Heiimvchr's links with Mussolini and 
Bethlcn. and on the link between the 
conditions attached to the Lausanne 
loan and Dollfuss’s decision to eli- 
minate parliament in March ly33, 
Gulick's account now inevitably 
seems inadequate. 

Although we may ask whether a 
revised and updated edition would 
not have been more useful than this 
unrevised reprint, we should be 
grateful to have this classic account 
of the social conflict in interwar 
Austria back in print. 

Ernst Wangermann 

Dr Wangermann Is reader in hisinrv 
at the university nf Leeds. 


the description and analysis of poli- 
tical events and (he immense rending 
in secondary work , unpublished 
theses and printed and manuscript 
sources on which it is based. The 
sheer mass of information deployed 
presents problems for both author 
and reader. In almost every chapter 
new light is thrown on the events of 
the reign but the accumulation of 
detail on occasion looks like self- 
indulgence; and it makes for in- 
digestible reading. Elsewhere, 
however, it is veiy successful: the 
chapter on Cade's Rebellion, for ex- 
ample, is the most detailed and con- 
vincing account of the rising that has 
yet appeared - though a full-scale 
study remains to be written. 

Dr Griffiths does not provide a 
conclusion or summary but his 
general interpretation of the politics 
of the reign does not depart sharply 
from the established versions of 
McFarlane, Dr Storey and Dr Wolf- 
fe, though there are shifts of emph- 
Asis. On the vexed question of the 
King’s character and active responsi- 
bility for the troubles of the reign he 
is rather kinder than Dr Woltte in 
seeing Henry as "well-intentioned" 
but admits he lacked “foresight and 

E rudence”, was “ineffectual and a 
lunderer”. The evidence he pre- 
sents is open to other interpreta- 
tions, but estimates of the character 
of a medieval king are never likely 
to achieve unanimity when the evi- 
dence comes mainly from official re- 
cords, for all was done in the King’s 
name even when, as in the 1420s, he 
was a baby. 

The politics of the reign are seen 
as essentially the relationship of the 
Crown with magnate factions. This 
interpretation in itself is not new but 
Dr Griffiths’s research allows him to 
list in detail the individuals and 
groups forming alliances for and 

T ins! Cardinal Beaufort, the Dukes 
Gloucester, Suffolk, Somerset, 
York and so on. This provides a 
strong central spine of interpretation 
but at times the alleged connexions 
will not bear the weight he places 
upon them and too often a kind or 
“two party” system is presented, 
where the evidence would suggest 
much more fragmented, temporary 
groupings; and the role of ‘’public 
opinion” demands more intensive 
investigation. 

Tt is, however, the accumulation of 
significant detail that provides the 
strength of the book. The Reign of 
King Henry VI is a rich plum- 

R u tiding of a book, too long and 
eavily loaded to be read by many 
from cover to cover (though those 
who do not will rtiiss a good deal) 
but which everyone interested in (he 
period will now need to use. The 
extensive footnoting (at the end of 
each chapter) and lists of sources are 
invaluable guides to further reading. 

Roger Virgoc 

Dr Virgo f is senior lecturer In the 
school of English and American stu- 
dies at the University of East Anglin. 


Reason and 
restraint 

Castlcrcagh 
by Wendy I Ilnde 
Collins, £ 1 ft . I.H1 
ISBN 0 U0 216308 X 

To write a popular biography of 
Cast lore agli is a formidable under- 
taking, given the difficulties of com- 
pressing the complexities of a long 
and controversial career into a mou- 
est compass. The difficulties are en- 
hanced by the existence of old 
legends or bloody or repressive or 
even mad Castle re nah which, despite 
ihe efforts of academic historians, 
arc still too widely believed. Ii is to 
be hoped that many who read Wen- 
dy Hinde's thoughtful and judicious 
account, written without a touch of 
jargon or pretentiousness, wil! find 
themselves compelled to revise their 
estimates of Castlcreagli and lo 
accept the essential rightness of the 
portrait she presents. 

In most respects Wendy Hindc fol- 
lows what ls now the generally 
accepted consensus among histo- 
rians. She wisely places a strong 
emphasis on Castle reagh’s Irish 
background, showing how he strove, 
not merely to suppress rebellion and 
carry the Union, but to match firm- 
ness with conciliation and the de- 
fence of order with humanity to- 
wards defeated foes. She is not un- 
critical of his judgment mul tactics 
during the Union debates, blit she 
carefully places what was done in its 
contemporary context., making good 
use of Bolton’s classic account of the 
passage of the Act of Union. Cnsllc- 
reagh s abortive spell as President of 
the Board of Control is particularly 
well treated, and justice is done to 
his achievements as War Secretary. 
In assessing Casllereagh as Leader of 
the House of Commons she follows 
the main lines of Cookson’s recent 
work on the Liverpool administra- 
tion, and without indulging in extra- 
vagant revisionism she snows how 
reasonable and restrained was the 
government's response to events. 

Perhaps best of all is the picture 
presented of the man behind the 
politician. Wendy Hinde writes with 
perception and sympathy of Cast- 
fereagh’s affection for his family, his 
loyalty as a brother, his devotion as 
a husband, his kindness and compas- 
sion as a landlord. His duel with 
Canning is handled with exceptional 
liberality of spirit and a shrewd 
awareness of the pressures upon 
Casllereagh and Ihe motives which 
governed his conduct: an achieve- 
ment all the more impressive coming 
from Ihe author of an excellent 
biography of Canning. Castlereagh’s 
suicide is discussed with good sense 
and without sensationalism, a due 
■regard being shown for the deficien- 
cies of the evidence and the tenta- 
tive nature of any psychological ex- 
planation. 

Nevertheless, some reservations 
remain. The book does not reach the 
same consistency of standard as that 
on Canning. Tnere are times when 
Wendy Hinde misses some of the 
colour and drama of events. Her 
anxiety to be fair to everyone some- 
times looks like blandness and she 
fails too often to match narrative 
with analysis. Although she recog- 
nizes Castlereagh’s consistency as an 
advocate of Catholic emancipation, 
at least after 1800, she does not fully 
bring out the reasoning and expecta- 
tions which determine a his stance on 
the Catholic question. Similarly, she 
fails to lay sufficient emphnsis on his 
appreciation of the long-term be- 
nefits of good Anglo-American rela- 
tions; nnd her treatment of the dip- 
lomacy nf the closing years of the, 
war against Napoleon and of the 
Congress system fecks any clear 
analysis of the concepts underlying 
British policy or of the essential dif- 
ferences between Castlereaeh and 
Mcltcrnich which Kissinger discussed 
so cogently some years ago. For nil . 
its qualities the book is a partial 
rather than a complete success. It 
will do much for Cnstlcrcagh’s 
reputation, but it needs to be 
supplemented by works whose 
approach is more analytical and ‘ 
more searching. 

John Derry 

John Derry is reader it t history tit the 
University of Newcastle upon 7>#ie. 
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BOOKS 

Islamic 

worldview 


then and today: no verse in the Gos- 
pels, as in the Koran, assured them 
that “Power belongs to God, and to 
His Apostle, and to the Believers". 
Moreover the Muslim believer’s duty 
is to live, work and die for the 
realization of God’s revealed order 
on earth ns a preparation for life 
eternal, and in (iiis sense, Islam is a 
political religion. But this constitutes 
daunting human prospect and un- 


strong, reasonably stable patterns ot 
partisanship have developed, issues 
and governmental effectiveness have 
an impact on political attitudes but 
are by no means decisive, social sta- 
tus has a declining effect on party 


affiliations, religion in still important 
fi the case of those who are relj- 
eious, and so on, Propositions of this 
kit 


m 


rind are correlated with generational 


The Arab Predicament: Arab 
political thought and practice since 
1967 

by Found Ajam) 

Cambridge University Press, £ 12.50 
ISBN 0 521 239M 1 

Much talk among 


as Islam was temporary suecessfu 
and triumphant, it vindicated the 
Muslim’s faith. But it hns not been 
so for two hundred years now. The 
realization of this fact is almost un- 
bearable for it undermines both ihe 
religion’s emphasis on this world and 
- f its concept of mundane history. It is 

academics and some fanfare pre- opt for a completely secular world as political discussion ms cluster of 
ceded the jubhcationof this, Profcs- ^ would mean r 'j ectin& hi& faUh . issues (never precisely defined) is 
sor Amm. s first book, ll is d s- Anrf |hjs rcluctance is shar ed by the used to explain such things as the 
appointing therefore when one dis- maioritv of Muslims continuing decline of social indica- 

covers on rending j that it is no 0nt . * lirguc thot h \ hm j s w h:it tors as predictors of party support 

T re , h n a ™ £ the Muslims make it, or say it is. and and to characterize the context with- 

about the Arab world, based on the |n [hjs m ,| e , hg }topc J { j n t egrflt . in which political attitudes are evolv- 
a Italy deal works of unrecognized car- • t ^ L , niS g| ves ;in q t h e , r comniuni- ing. It seems to me that the import- 
her writers, many of them western (i * 5 intQ , he mo( | ern wor | d< yet the ance attributed to the New Politics is 


3 


groups, income levels, and standards 
of education and, once again, a vari- 
ety of truisms are confirmed. The 


only new explanatory factor intro- 
duced by the authors is what they 
call the “New Politics”. This refers 
to “quality-of-life” issues which be- 
came prominent in the mid-1960s 
end have continued ever since to 
find a place in party programmes. 
Government policies and general 


reasoned exposition of this terrible 
dilemma of the Muslim Arab must 
await a more systematic treatment 
than the epigrammatic and, in 

f ilaccs, aphoristic, excursus of Pro- 
cssnr Ajunii. 

P. J. Vntikiotis 

imrale himself and his society into . ' “ “ Z~ 

dcrnily, or to reformulate his reli- P Vanhorn is professor of politic- 
al studies at the School of Oriental 
University of 


and African 
London. 


Studies , 


scholars including Sir Hamilton 
Gibb, Q. von Gruncbnuni and 
others. Thus the “predicament", the 
tension and the dilemma of the 
Arabs were not only su formulated 
by these scholars in the past but 
also, unlike Professor Ajumi’s pre- 
sentation, painstakingly explained . 

The failure of the modern Arab to 
inle 

modernity, 

gious faith. (he traditional values and 
practices of his community in such a 
way ns to make them acceptable to 
Ihc mass of his fellow-Arabs, let 
alone commuud their loyalty, was 
eloquently set forth by some of these 
earlier writers. Alas, ns “orientalists", 
their work, as welt as tli.it of others, 
was recently branded ns western im- 
perialist propaganda. Nevertheless, if 
one wishes to understand why liber- 
alism failed, why in fact the whole 
modernist Islamic movement (apo- 
logetic. nationalist or otherwise) 
foundered, and why recent militant 
Islamic movements are in essence 
derivative and restorative, one would 

still do beuer. to read them. Similar- culture and the new politics 
ly, the divisions in the 'Arab world,, by Kendall L. Baker, Bussell J. 
arising from indigenous causes, were Dalton and Kot Hildebrand! 

Harvard University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 674 35315 3 


Stable 

democracy 

West Germany: politics and society 
by David Childs and Jeffrey Johnson 
Croom Helm, £10.95 ond £5.95 
ISBN 0 7099 07U1 X and 0702 8 
Germany Transformed: political 


systematically exposed long ago, as 
the sugge 


was the suggestion that most move- 
ments. of reform (liberal or other- 
wise) ever since the ninth and tenth 
centuries in Islam, foundered on the 
rock of absolutism and autocracy. 
The intensification of communal 
strife, religious militancy and the 
very challenge of . ‘state stiuctures - 


Both these books offer in different 
ways a commentary on what Is 
judged to be the successful stabiliza- 
tion of democratic politics in the 
Federal Republic. 

West Germany: politics and society 
even the moves tq re-draw the map does this with a suTvey of political 
of the region - were also aduht- activity and Institutions (three chap- 
ters), followed by eight chapters on 
various aspects of social ana 


egic 

braled as long ago a$ the mid-1950s 
and 1960s by the reviled western 
orientalists. 

Paying little heed to this vast back- 
log of exposition, Ihe author comes 
forward with a kind of Arab autocri- 
tirism and a dash of theatricality to 
exclaim breathlessly: "Me tool". This 
way, a mare systematic, sustained 
analysis of so-called Arab political 
thought is avoided, leaving much 
room for his entertaining commen- 
tary oh Arab political practice which, 
at times, trivializes both politics and 
religion. Yet the reasons why talk 
overtakes action among Arab leaders 
or rulers, why idealistic pan-Arab 
parlies turn repressive or murderous, 
w(iy the accoutrements of western 
technology are readily imported 
while the ethic and values underlying 
it are overlooked, 

:jected -.a ' * 

'■“a “ 




dangerously modish, having regard 
to ine fact that we live in a very 
uncertain world. The bread-and- 
butter issues of the Old Politics - 
questions of security, for example, 
and the argument about nuclear 
weapons - have a habit of re cuit ing. 

Many objections can be made to 
this type of political science analysis. 
Perhaps the most fundamental is that 
it confuses a range .of correlations 
with serious causal explanation. To 
some extent the authors recognize 
the danger of this happening, for 
when they come to statements of 
cause and effect they retreat often 
enough into the conditionnl and 
tentative language of those who 
reach conclusions by more conven- 
tional observation and the appraisal 
of different kinds of evidence. There 
is also the problem that we need to 
know why particular correlations are 
important. If this had been pursued, 
question-marks might have appeared 
over the status of much of the data. 
For there is little doubt that surveys 
of the kind used here proliferate 
setf-hifflttltig / prophecies and the 
theoretical frameworks into which 
they are set make matters worse by 
encouraging circular arguments; in 
other worth, effects are explained by 
reference to supposedly causn! condi- 
tions which themselves embody in 
some degree these effects. This is, of 
. course, -particularly applicable to the 
concept of political culture. 

It is not surprising that Germany 
Transformed reveals other weaknes- 
ses typical of this approach to politic- 
al analysis. The authors' underlying 
assumptions about a democratic reg- 
ime are nearly as culture-bound as 
were those of Almond and Verba in 
The Civic Culture, a work whose 
judgments on Germany are quite 
rightly revised. But U does mean that 



“Madrid, 1936” a photomontage by leading Dadaist John Heartfleld, (189k 
1968), taken from Edward Lurte-Smith’s The Art of Caricature (Orfals Pro, 
£8.95 and £5.95). This, one of Heartfleld's most famous animal allegories, 
depicts the Nazis and Italian Fascists as vultures, advancing on the Ond 
bayonets of the Republican army, and Is captioned with the Rcpubtku 
slogan <( They shall not pass! Let us overcame!” 


econo- 

ty os 

law and order, the armed forces and 
foreign policy. Most of this material 
is descriptive and is by no means as 

“comprehensive” as is claimed. It - . ... . . . , , 

also contains quite a lot of minor Jhe^arosucks used for evaluating 


Samurai 

revolution 


The Revolutionary Origins of 
Modern Japan 
by Thomas M. Huber 
Stanford University Press, $19.50 
ISBN 0 8047 1048 1 

The ideological springs of the Meiji 
Restoration in Japan - the great 
transformation set in motion in 1868 
— have long fascinated not only 
several generations of Japanese scho- 
lars but also European and Amer- 
ican observers of modern Japan. 

Some have described ’ that trans- 
formation as “an incomplete 
bourgeois revolution"; others nave 
called it "a revolution from above", 
a destruction of the ruling samurai 
class by the samurai themselves. The 
modernization ■' 



._ r ._ at the private academy he ran. 
Jut other, less well known, leacbm 
and activists play an influenlid part ^ 
in Huber’s story, which is GtoV ;r : 
based on an impressive scholarly w 
search. Indeed, the compwiw 
events, the shifts of alliances. Rt 
skirmishes and battles, of the Wit) 
1860s in western Japan have 
hitherto been so minutely aoiljsM 
in the English language; alltotp 
brilliant pioneer work was P r0 ™*“ 
twenty years ago by Professor 
of Harvard. It is debatable hw ij 
Professor Huber has socceetW t 
putting forward convincing 
tive explanations of ChOshu s roB« 
to what extent his 
tion is entirely new. That JJ . 
enlarged our detailed knovvledg 
the facts Is undeniable. . 

This fairly esoteric work will w« 
greatest interest to specattoo^ 
field of modem Japanese 
and social history, though it 
not be neglected by students "JJ 


books 


Revived 
idealism 

A Critique of Freedom and Equality 

bf John Charvet 

(imbridge University Press. £17.50 
BBN 0 521 23727 0 

The history of philosophy is a com- 
toting discipline for those who 
joulif like to believe in the Resur- 
Kdion of the Dead. There is almost 
m doctrine which being once dead 
ud duly certified to be so has not 
absMuenlly climbed out of its grave 
ad sulked the streets in broad day- 
Wil. In the case of John Charvet’s 
JCntique of Freedom ami Equality 
ilk the corpse of English Idealism 
ibjch has turned out to be impress- 
faty apt for resuscitation. 

This Is not to say that Mr Char- 
id's Criligue is exactly like anything 
uy of the English idealists pro- 
ceed; the conservatism of his con- 
duions and the rather sneering tone 
in which he defends them are re- 
mtoceni of Bosanquet - he is less 
wuy than Bradley. But Mr Charvet 
mu to have a broadly Hegelian 
account of ethics and politics without 
subscribing to Hegel's metaphysics, 
ud on the whole it was Bosanquet’s 
cities who wanted that, precisely be- 
oure they thought that the full- 
Hwn Hegelian system denied moral 
mportance to the concerns of par- 
ticular bere-and-now individuals. Mr 
Qtuvel shares their view of Hegel, 
hn not their reformism. 

As one might expect, Mr Char- 
m's discussion is organized triadical- 
I ); part one is a critique of indi- 
iidualist political ethics us repre- 
sented by Hobbes, Rousseau, Kant, 
He Utilitarians, Rawls, and Nozick; 

two is a critique of Ihe wrong 
wnof holistic political ethics as rep- 
uted by Hegel and Marx; part 
te resolves the conflict between 
n ethics founded on independent 
ctoiduals and an ethics founded on 
a enema] whole by showing how 
^dependent individuals in relation 
b0 P e Mother form a moral com- 
ity which confirms their value as 
•wele individuals without dissolv- 
« it into a mere facet of the value 
« the ; whole. It is done very deftly, 
“Njn towards the end very predict- 
^ 1« gets very like nearing a 
fr graduate student summarizing 
Wnuosophy of Right, and it 
t®** « a decided (though very 
™). jolt when Mr Charvet 
out for himself and defends n 
b “ed on individuals 

Hegel's case for n class 
it also suffers from the 
S^frotlc defect of English Idcnl- 
JL® ,ts . b ®Yday, which is a lendcn- 
i make large and apparently con- 

Claims: whirls nn r»vnmino- 


signed), 

Bundestag Committees' 
incorrect, some of the 


gures for 
incorrect, some of the details on uni 
versity structure are wrong. The au 
thors do not offer much evaluation, 
not do they make explicit what is, in 
their view, the relationship between 
politics and society. On the 'whole, 
however, they give the Federal Re- 
public a clean bill of political health, 


. ainerentme or uerman political ute, rr, u 

RTft Inevitably in a study like this there is West,,- In Professoi 
also a lack of historical depth in the s . u< * interpretations 
sense of reaching back beyond the P a Jy* not com P l l f j 


......... impetus came trwu -v-'-a 

tic intelligentsia. So it was j 
nineteenth century Japan. ^ ^ 


samurai, Weber’s' ’.’property J 
telligentsia", were ■nspirea j' ^ 
markable degree by whatHuM^ 


are at best par- 
ly, it not completely mistaken. It nineteenth century 
chosen data base 7 The authors some- ^ ^ P ur P°f e his book to offer, 
times treat the’ generations born be- as he puts it, "fresh concepts that 

fore 1945 as if they all bore the mark W , ra0re „ Mlisfactonly explain lBV ... 

of Cain, but on other occasions as John’s great transformation”. “a strong deaUnteresMn ^ 

remarkable examples of born-again M ™g“ H “ ber ar 8 ues that the befog of all . Thus ^ j, 

Christians. Finally, more rigour in tJ e, ji Restoration was essentially “a self-interest, . and mis 

the use of language would nbt have blow struck at pervasive patterns of IW™** ^ r^nt oT morc of ^ 

. Gerinanv. we are told soc,al injustice by a frustrated and like 10 per cent or n . oll | C n 

at ptfe point*. "is unique in the de- ultimately embattled service Intel- P°P^ a t‘° n ’ lu'jA 

InfrefSr^ Sat had teen tested. J 

P0UUC ^ exporcise jn TOlitical ^tenci^ahalyats of tHe. .g» in fiefs ** * 

BOries pf tmblic intercourse beyond of the quantitative kind by three . r . . . convenient ir 

• the family or kinship group are hard-. American scholar. Tho aim is to . These books are typical of much 
iy touched in the book,. ! - : analyse over time, chiefly on the 'I 181 “W published, for the instruc-. 

. . Professor. Ajamivividly ■*— - '* * * ' ' ... - 

Arab 


with the recognition of individual 
freedom of occupational choice. 
Does the developed moral conscious- 
ness s perception that we have a 
right to private property rule out 
socialism or not? Since Mr Charvet 
seems to accept that there will be 
social classes, and is explicit in de- 
nouncing aspirations for equality of 
opportunity as a nonsense, it looks 
ns if he must think it does - but 
where is an argument to show it? 

The critical portions of the book 
arc generally persuasive - only 
generally, since so much ground is 
covered so briskly, and Mr Churvct 
hardly has space to convince the 
sceptical that his Hobbes, Roussenu 
et ul renlly did hold the views he 
says. But the drift of his account is 
plausible enough - liberalism is com- 
mitted to freedom and equality be- 
cause it is, in its individualist ver- 
sions, committed to the view that 
each individual as a self-determining 
being has an absolute value just like 
every other individual. Problems 
promptly break loose when we look 
For a basis for this claim, and when 
we ask how creatures whose projects 
have absolute value are supposed to 
relate to each other. Rousseauiun 
attempts to generate morality from 
individual self-seeking by ascribing 
an innate sentiment of pity won’t do; 
but the Kantian solution of simply 
opposing the natural self-seeking in- 
dividual and his better moral self 
won’t do either. 

In short, if you start from self- 
interested, independent individuals 
and try to construct moral relations 
between them, you always end up 
with the same difficulty - there’s no 
natural reason for them to accept the 
demands of morality. On the other 
hand, if we turn to Hegel or Marx 
the problem vanishes in altogether 
the wrong way - individuals vanish 
to be replaced by aspects of a whole. 


Self- 

reliance 


Jeali-Jacques Rousseau 


(U ought to be noted that Mr Char- 
vet’s title is misleading - it is ex- 
planations of the value of freedom 
and equality which he is attacking; 
lie is firmly committed to the view 
that an equality of rights is what the 
moral consciousness dictates, and he 
is firmly committed to the view that 
various sorts o( freedom arc among 
the things we have rights to.) 

The conclusion, too, seems to be 
right, that we must start with the 
moral life as it is, rather than with 
what we might have cooked up be- 
hind a veil of ignorance or whatever. 
Whether we then have to follow the 
rather unargued route that Mr Char- 
vet then follows is another thing 
entirely. 


Alan Ryan 

Alan Ryan is a fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


The Identity of the Self 
by Geoffrey Madcll 
Edinburgh University Press. £7.50 
ISBN t) H5224 422 3 

The fundamental problems of per- 
sonal identity are considered by 
Madcll in this closely reasoned and 
wholly commendable book. He 
cogently examines some of the dis- 
cussions which have occurred among 
philosophers interested in this ques- 
tion. He tells us that it has neen 
approached in two radically different 
wavs. 

First there is the empiricist posi- 
tion which is primarily a third- person 
account, and is concerned with how 
others come to recognize the same 
person. It tends to emphasize bodily 
continuity as the main criterion of 
personal identity, and claims that 
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as . a convenient instrumentality . 
who, then, were “the service intel- 
Hgentisa" of Tokugawa- Japan? Hu- 
ber makes a very good case for iden- 
them as samurai of low rank 


some degree, 
Choshfl. 
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bill ty , ■ yet they received such small 
" ends as to be close to poverty. 

ove them were (be “inner vas- 
sals", the . samurai with large in- 
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Virtues of 
necessity 

The Problem of Human Needs and 

the Critique of Civilisation 

by Patricia Springborg 

Allen & Unwin, £18.00 

ISBN 0 04 301133 0 

Isaac Disraeli once remarked that 
titles of books "are generally too 
prodigal of their promises". This 
thought easily occurs to a reader 
contemplating a title which suggests 
that a critique of civjlization (no less) 
could be grounded in an analysis of 
the problem of human needs. But 
Isunc Disrneli goes on to concede 
that many authors are not after all so 
vain as they appear, for grand titles 
“have often been given from the 
difficulty of forming any others”. 
And indeed Dr Springborg’s title, 
although ambitious and perhaps 
clumsy, is a reasonably accurate de- 
scription of the goods she delivers. 

The book consists of an initial 
stntcment of the problem of needs 
followed by 11 chaptcre in which 
there is exposition, criticism and dis- 
cussion of the views adopted by 
numerous thinkers on the nature of 
needs, their satisfaction, and their 
social context. The range and depth 
of the scholarship Is impressive, not 
to say daunting. Thus Dr Springborg 
covers in some detail the views on 
needs of some Greek thinkers, Rous- 
seau, Hegel. Marx. Freud. Sartre, 
Reich, Fromm, Marcuse, ireiter, 
Illich. Leiss, and many others. As a 
source book on one aspect of the 
history of ideas the book is therefore 
very useful. Moreover, it is not just 
a history of the concept of need 
because, as her grand bjle is no 
doubt intended to bring out, the his- 
torv of our views on needs is also tne 
history of our views of human nature 
nnd society. This point, ntade by 
Plato in the Republic,, she U|ust ™t« 
in her detailed discussions of numer- 
ous writers who ha ye analysed ‘h 
connexions between mdividualneeds 

and the social realities in which they 
ar As eX Sl" C provlding a soom book 

Phi.i 

sop’U ability. There b* ‘ 
on “-Needs’ as a Concept m ' wj™ 
conceptual analysis “ f r i? ed lor 0 ^ 

SsB S'fe 


those systemic relations by whic 
it is identified . for example, the 
commodity form. This confusion is 
of crucial importance, for it Is only 
on the assumption of a highly inte- 
grated system that a radical solu- 
tion is possible: attack the root 
and the whole structure collapses. 
In reality, social change is not like 

There arc’ hints in the acknowledg- 
ments that the book originated in a 
PhD thesis, and certainly there are 
signs of the more fatiguing aspects of 
scholarship which make ‘he book 
heavy going to read through Never- 
theless. it is a highly worthwhile con- 
tribution to the history of ideas and 
the philosophy of needs. Dr Spnng- 
borg is at present a lecturer in the 
department of government at Sydney, 
but she has also taught political phi- 
losophy. and her look therefore 
shows familiarity with tho social sci- 
ences as well as philosophy. It will 
appeal to critics of industrial society 
and to all who look to philosophy in 
a broad sense for a discussion of 
matters of fundamental human con- 
cern. 


R. S. Dotvnle 


K osition. which unlike his, is widely 
cld among contemporary philo- 
sophers. He argues that we get bog- 
ged down in circularity if the body is 
introduced to explain the unity of 
experiences in one mind. Thus in 
order to establish that any group of 
experiences is mine. I have to estab- 
lish that it satisfies the criterion of 
being connected with the hodv; but 
to do this. I have first to identify 
these experiences as mine. And, as 
Madcll also notes, it is patently 
absurd to argue that until I establish 
that my present experiences arc re- 
lated to the one body, 1 cannot 
ascribe them to myself: this assumes 
that I can somehow be aware of 
experiences, yet not know that they 
are mv own. 

Made II overlooks a third nltcrmi- 
livc: that the centre of willed experi- 
ence and reference is not the soph- 
isticated self-consciousness of ihc 
MeTuggartian "I”, bui ihe lived first- 
person body, of which we are aware 
through general organic feeling and 
kinnestheiic sensation. Freud, tor ex- 


there is nothing about personal 

diffe 

nliysi 

Madcll associates this approach witli 


identity which differentiates it from 
the identity of physical objects. 


ample, argued that our later ego- 
reeling developed from such experi- 
ences. Where the proponents of (he 


analytical philosophers. Blit (his skil- 
ful piece of analytical philosophy is 
somewhat curiously relegated to the 
obscurity of an appendix, whereas it 
would have made a rather dearer 
opening than the actual first chnpter. 
which plunges us into the murkier 
waters of true and false needs, 
alienation and the like. At the risk 
of betraying nostalgia for the 195t)s 
and 1960s T recommend the reader 
to begin with the appendix where 
there are logical maps to be found 
for the jungles In some of the earlier 
chapters. 

It would be unfair to imply that 
Dr Springborg’s philosophical abilities 
are restricted to playing the games of 
conceptual analysis; she seems as 
much at home in the Marxist as in 
the analytical tradition. Indeed, the 
book abounds in philosophical in- 
sights of various kinds. For example, 
on page 217 she writes: 

Illich. like Marx himself and most 
radical thinkers, underestimates 
the degree to which capitalism as n 
social and historical complex is in- 
tractable to social engineering, 
partly because they confuse the 
phenomenon with its ideal t—“* 


such philosophers as Ayer, Parfit 
nnd Williams, nmong others. 

Second, there is the first -person 
approach which emphasizes the way 
I come to see that I am (he same 
self-identical person 1 was yesterday. 

Madcll nccepts this position, arguing 
that there is au immediate recogni- 
tion of self-identity and that this is 
not derivative from memorv. He 
agrees with McTaggurt that "l” is a 
logically proper name, ami that its 
referent can only be known by ac- 
quaintance and not by description. 

He is also sympathetic to the views 
of Thomas Reid and Joseph Butler, 
who argue that self-identity is simple 
and is presupposed by the notion of 
moral responsibility. Madcll favours 
a modified form of their position, 
but rejects a transcendental ego, 
which he regards as just another 
kind of object. His view here is Wolfe Mays 
remarkably like Sartre’s, who coun- 
sels us not to treat consciousness as a 
thing. 

Madcll is critical of tire empiricist 


f ives us an 
personal 


body its a criterion for personal 
identity go wrong, is to assume that 
the third-person body 
infallible criterion 
identity. 

In his positive contribution |u the 
debate Muriel! might also have taken 
more account of the social dimen- 
sion. Self-consciousness usually 
incurs when we have to come to 
terms with other persons, lie impli- 
citly recognizes this, when he insists 
on the link between responsibility 
and self-identity. We Teel responsible 
when we become aware of our 
obligations to others. Similarly, 
"inoral” emotions such ns shame, re- 
morse and gratitude have their origin 
in our relationships with others, we 
do not live in a social vacuum: the 
"I” cunnot be divorced from the 
“you". 


Dr Mays iv a fellow of the Institute of 
Advanced Studies, Manchester 
Polytechnic. 


R S. Downie is professor of moral 
philosophy at the University of 

Glasgow. 
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The great 
leveller 


The Atom Besieged: extra- 
parliamentary dissent In France and 
Germany 

by Dorothy Nelkln and 
Michael Poliak 
MIT Press, £10.85 
ISBN 0 262 14U34 9 

Dealing with Risk: the planning, 
management and acceptability of 
technological risk 
edited by Richard F. Griffiths 
Manchester University Press, £1 1.50 
ISBN 0 7190 0819 0 

The flTst release of nuclear energy 
occurred in a nuclear reactor, but 
the public at large learnt of this 
momentous discovery when the 
announcement was made of the des- 
truction of Hiroshima by nil atom 
bomb; this stigma of the atom will 
never be erased. Deeply unhappy 
ahout the barbarous application of 
the product or their ingenuity, many 
scientists were anxious to demons- 
trate its positive aspucts, but this 





An enigma 
revisited 


On Becoming Human: a model of the 
transition from ape to human and the 
reconstruction of early human social 
life 

by Nancy Makepeace Tanner 
Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
and £6.95 

I SBN 0 521 23554 5 and 28028 1 

New evidence concerning human ori- 
gins has been emerging so rapidly 
that it is increasingly difficult to keep 
abreast of developments. There is a 
bewildering array of additional data 


comparisons of man and the great 
apes, from studies of their fossil rela- 
tives, from field investigations of 
great ape behaviour and ecology, 
and from research on modern human 
gathering/hunting populations. Nancy 
Tanner, who began her research 
career as a social anthropologist, 
attempts to integrate these new find- 
ings and make them accessible to a 
general readership in a cohesive 
account of early human evolution. 
Indeed, she has done a remarkably 
good job in drawing together such a 
wealth of material from disparate 
areas of biological anthropology into 
a narrative framework bearing heT 
own personal stamp. 


semative of enure organism*. Gim 
the highly invasive placentafioTrJ 
man and the great apes, problem* 
immunological cross-reaction h, 
tween mother and foetus could have 
brought about a marked slowing | B 
the evolution of blood proteins The 
increased generation times of these 
arge-bodicd primates could akn 
have brought about a general slow- 
ing of rates of protein evolution 
Second, it should not be over- 
looked that biochemical comparisons 
in themselves cannot yield diverg- 
ence dates. Branching diagrams of 
biochemical relationships must be 
calibrated in some way to give a 
time-scale. It is quite bizarre that 
existing biochemical trees have been 
generally “calibrated” with dales 
which are poorly documented (if at 
all) by the fossil evidence of early 


question the palaeontologist's inter- 
pretation of the evolutionary radia- 
tion of the great apes and man, 
where the record happens to be com- 
paratively very good. Many of the 
tentative dates currently taken for 
early divergence of the primate 
lineages (based on the chance fint 
appearance of representatives of 
each group in a scanty fossil record) 
will have to be pushed farther back 
in time as evidence accumulates. 
Hence, a divergence date of 10 mil- 
lion years or more between man and 
the African great apes is perfectly 
acceptable. 

Tanner is quite right to reject the 
baboon model of early human evolu- 
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new ara of prosperity was promised , 

an end for ever to energy wants. JBued C1 l ar ^? Av-cry and edited b; 
Even such level-headed scientists as Jjc Arthur Sackler Foundation by F 
Sir John Cockcroft described nuclear * 47 - 50, 
energy as m inexhaustible, clean nnd 

safe source, which would reduce they consider opposition to it as an 
electricity hills to almost nothing, expression of a fundamental concern 
This wishful thinking was partly re- about the impact of technology on 
sponsible for the decision to make society: . nuclear power synibol- 

iiuelear power our main source of izes the major problems of advanced 


sponsible for the decision to make 
nuclear power our main source of 
energy, with the consequent neglect 
to develop alternative sources. 


izes the major problems of advanced 
industrial society: the effect of tech- 
nological change on trndiiionul 
values, the gradual industrialization 
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energy 


is marginal. 


protests 


different types of activity, with diffe- 

for cleanness and safety, these have Germany, and the different out- rent degrees of compulsion or possi- Jii™ 1 !?’ k'Z 

turned out to be the main bones of comes - a slowing down of nuclear bility of avoidance. It certainly i« c t 

contention. developments in Germany but hardly would not mean much to the activist tra ditionaUy ^ ignored, ^ or ^ at leHst 

The intensive programme ol test- any effect in France (even under the at Gorleben, or the demonstrator at underestimated, tne part ptayea uy 
tag nuclear weapons; necessitated Mitterrand, administration elected Creys-Malvtlle, who perceives the ? iff - 

by the nuclear arms race, and the partly on antinuclear slogans) - are nuclear installations there as an un- naa iea , overempnasis on nunnng 
fall-bwt from these tests, brought to. traced to the different political ays- quantifiable and somewhat vague ““ a * , r f lo recognize garnering 
.the attention of the general public terns and cultural traditions of the threat to a way of living. 85 t ° crucial innovation in human 

for the first time the long-term two countries. What would mean something to evolution. From a female perspec- 

haz&rds of exposure to radiation. If this thesis is correct, and the most protesters is the threat implicit “ ve * interpretations ot human tea- 
The widely felt worry about cancer opposition to nuclear power is basi- in the continuous nuclear arms race: [ ures B lven * n previous accounts can 
and genetic damage was largely re- cally • a social movement, then the the increased probability of an all- ae sean to be ™ uca less convincing, 
sponsible for the upsurge of the anti- actual level of risk associated with out nuclear war. The realization of For instance, it has otten been 
nuclear war campaigns, the marches the management of reactors and so this danger has revived and given a c ‘ a ’ med l ” at lDck °' a clear oes ‘ 
and sit-downs of. the late 1950s and on, is not the prime question. But tremendous impulse to anti-war cam- trus , in , tae human menstrual cycle 
early 1960s. After the Test-ban Trea- ihese matters - the qualitative analv- paiens. One effect has been to shift evolved because of selection for 


Finally, she notes (rightly) that JfiE 


of avoidance. It certainly acc ?.V- nts ° f human evolution have 


If this thesis is correct, and the 
iposilion to nuclear power is basi- 


early 1960s. After the Test-ban Trea- these matters - the qualitative analy- 
ty aqd the cessation of tests in the sis and numerical estimates of teen- 
atmosphere, most, of the steam was nologlcal risks in general - are the 
taken out of these campaigns, and subject of discussion in Dealing with 
they practically ceased to exist. Risk, an assembly of seven essays, 


threat to a way of living. 85 a crucial innovation in numan 

What would mean something to evolution. From a female perspec- 
most protesters is the threat implicit Jive, interpretations of human fea- 
in the continuous nuclear arms race: [ ures B lv ® n * n previous accounts can 
the increased probability of an all- he seen to be much less convincing, 
out nuclear war. The realization of instance, it lias often been 

this danger has revived and given a claimed that the lack of a clear oes- 
tremendous impulse to anti-war cam- trus . ,n . ^ human menstrual cycle 
paigns. One effect has been to shift evolved because of selection for 
the emohasls from anti-nuclear ener- continuous receptivity of the early 

to the ma 


the emphasis from anti-nuclear ener- continuous receptivity oi me eariy 
gy movements to disarmament as human female to the male in associa- 
seen recently in the massive demon- bon with his frequent absences on 
strations in European cities. The much-vaunted hunting trips. Tanner 

■■ 1 r rtff^rc Ihfi nltpmahvp cnpmii nrirtn fhflr 


But che concern Bbout radiation with a foreword by Sir Frederick peril of a nuclear waris seen as far offers the alternative speculation that f lfno^vlea^Ie ,, 

remained and was shifted to the Warner. Under the overall heading of more menacing and imminent than ‘ concealed ovulation in the female . somo>°gy Californian in- 

peaceful uses of nuclear energy. The “the planning, management and that presented by nuclear energy, allows ™r . a greater degree of inquire w«y dle « 0 f their set 
atmospheric and aquatic releases of acceptability of technological risk”, But it would be a mistake to assume ‘ female choice with respect to con- vestigators, f g pron , 0 te a 


of a full-blown brachiating ancestq 
for man, which conflicts with ini ' 
ences based on a comprehensive s 
vey of primate locomotor adapts 
lions. Similarly, she assumes WJ 
common ancestral stock was .'^ 
acterized by sexual swellings ww 
female, though these are 
from gorillas and organ-utam s »» 
more probably represent a 
specialization of chimpanzees.wii 

out an extremely recent 
date for man and the Afnca 
apes, and without over f r rPjL llc h 0 f 
the chimpanzee as a model, m * 
the account of evolution >” th * ei 
is thrown into 

Tanner’s criticism of the P re _ t |. 
androcentric approach ^ 

founded, but we might jwBje ^ 
“sociology of knowledge ang ^ 
inmiirp whv so many California 


radioactive materials . front reactors the individual contributions range 
and reprocessing plants in their nor- from a philosophical discourse on tnc 
mal. operation, the possibility of perception of risk and value con- 


mal. operation, the possibility of perception of risk and value con- 
much larger releases in accidents, flicts, to specific risk handling in the 
, and the great difficulties In , the dis- . planning of one particular locality. 


the mifitary atoms are one and the |° r lo as « aI popu a r accounts ot im » « - jt f s a w 

same thing. Plutonium from energy human , evolution. But what of the ^ adab ' e rt f v ° e ° s K ^ to pred^ 
reactors if now being diverted £■ ingredients? - A* A 


taken up by the efcology cara 

the late 1960s and early 1970s, which . cold-blooded pn'd' callous",, and he 
saw huciear pdwer'as n serious threat goes: tin to justify this approach on 
tu.the quality of the environmont. • tlie 'grounds that the more we spend 
; These 'campaigns ioq(t different on ^afety the. , less will be left to 


. ij-Any ..quantitative, estimate of risk, reactors is now being diverted for mareoients/ • 
iq * Invo.lvba putting a monetary value ■ on . weapons-, and more. countries seek to. Dating human divergence from 
re hum&ri liXc. ■ As -o.hc contributor ■pqts v procure' Ipiclear energy.- faculties as a W eat - a P es . u ( highly controversial, 
ip it; such art approach “may seem wly tp the acquisition of , nuclear n , nce m ? st palaeontologists would 
eh . .cold-blooded and’ callous”, - and he weapons, gwe a date of at least 10 million 


■' Success; in dil 
in , some Euro 


Should, by some miracle, the aims X ears - whereas the- biochemical evi- 
of nuclear dlsanners be achieved and dence aas bcen Interpreted to Indi- 
an nuclear stockpiles destroyed the cate a date oF about five million 
existence nil oyet the world of enor- y® ars - If the palaeontologists are 


,: uhd had. a varying degree or - spend on other , worthy thinw. This existence nil oyeT the world of enor- y® ars - the palaeontologists are 
»; In different Countries. -Thus scents n dubious argument. -lTow is nibuv, quantities of nuclear weapon ri Bht, there is a considerable gap In 
le European countries, for ex- one - to Judge, the worthiness of, a material '-, unavoidable with a wide- fossil record of some five million 


ate over the careful sitting d 
weighing of evidence that , q ^ 
for . a scientifically coa J in . { n ® iat eiii! 
Nevertheless, the ^gaes^ 

covered is impressive. ^ 
by the extensive WbhjP* la 

As with many her 

this Held, Tanner 

omission of ifs . device 
“could have beens B n f writing ■ 


in , some European countries, for ex-- one . to Judge, the worthiness of; a material-'-, unavoidable with a \vide- the fossil record of some five million “could have beens writing ■ 

ample, Austria thft ; Netherlands, ,-chuif ? Is Ii justified to make drastic spread use or nuclear energy - would y eare separating early man-like fos- quired for smoor™* t seC m 10 

Sweden, they resulted in a - halt > or. : Cuts in education in . order to htiye present . a permanent danger to the siis (for example, Ramapithecus) Such an excuse wo tbe state- 
slow-down of nuclear power prog- tnorje-to Spend on defence? - 1 security of mankind. Ultimately the from the firat really convincing re- be logically djsunw » 6re reifl; 

ramtnes. In others, notably France Leaving sitlde such ethical or pblt- aims of the anti-nuclear war and mains of Australopithecus. Tanner ment: “To make ^. .1,- correlal®!! 

and Germany, they tetj to violent . deal Issues,’ the actunl comparison of and-nuclear cnergy campaigns nre . has plumped for the biochemical in- able, I have B|ler ff n 3 w r ■* “J. 

dashe5, ln one case to the, death of a ;diffirent types of risk i & question-! the same. A peaceful world - If one ference, thus eliminating this incon- coefficient from r _ ahnU i tm 

demonsuator. !• . ., . uble. How does ono liken unequal Is ever to Come into being - will .venleiit gap in ; the record and in- 

It is. to the events ut these two things? Tire pitfall this presents Is have to; mectits energy needs from creasing the apparent relevance of 

countries flat Ifie Afoul, Besieged is -.evident.. in ah example given in the sources other, than nuclear pov/er. ,- lhe chimpaniee to human ancestry, 

devoted- The authors are sociologists Toreword. In order to show that iHe 1 ; - ; . 1 However, there are serious prob- 


with special interests id the spciol TjireoMile l&lattd accident - where ~~~ — t *-"--. 1 • ; ■. — ,j. . ■>■ '■. ■4' 
und political implications of Science th^j radiation. 1 dose received by the Joseph Rotbiat 

and technology, who view the’ anti- population was to be 4000 niati- ' ■ . v ' S. . 

nuclear campaigns as much more reni - entailed a negligible risk. Sir Joseph Rotbiat mierittt j professor 
than a worry about radiation risks; Frederick poihts ouMlwt dose of. o/ pitysics in.-the jJnivemy of'Loni 


coefficient from r about ** 

Are the readers of books “ 
man origins really so hj® be drev 
lect that probabilities ™ 1 pjiieir 
sed up as certainties to r 
Interest? - — 


lerhs in interpreting the- biochemical Interest? 

evidence, 1 despite the undoubted — 1 

close resemblances between man and R. D. Martin 


Apart from nuclear power conveying *1000 rams ;is- typical;. of - what . .;b tfo ; - dqh . % Si ..Bartholomew's Hospital sample of : proteins ; $todfea to date tiinhropt 
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Cap in 
hand 

The Beginnings of Brunei: from 
tKfmical college to university 
b» James Topping 

Oxford University Press, £20.00 
ISBN 0 19920116 1 

Pie fabric of post-school education 
m Britain has many strands. For cen- 
nries England was satisfied (or 
mirfa do) with two ancient universi- 
ties which perceived their roles as 
closed collegiate corporations educat- 
m those young men whose fathers 
cwH pay and who wished either to 
cDier tne great professions and voca- 
tions suen as the Law and the 
Church or to manage affairs whether 
those of the state or their own 
mates. Scotland had a different 
ndiiion. Three of its universities 
me established by papal bull and 
me significantly enough by the 
Municipality of Edinburgh, But alt 
hid a tradition of public service, of 
prodding an educational route by 
which (he poorest crofters' lad could 
reach the highest positions in society 
of which he was capable. Science, 
engineering and medicine (except in 
Scotland) did not command great 
esteem in these institutions, north or 
south of the border. 

Of course, it is easy to cite scien- 
tists like Boyle, Halley, Hooke and 
Newton, and so on, as luminaries in 
Oiford and Cambridge but their 
achievements were the products of 
the flowering of their own high intel- 
lectual powers unaided and often lit- 
tle heeded by the universities which 
to presence graced. Many scien- 
fas like Dalton, Davy and Faraday 
bd no university education nnd the 
fTtil engineers, who built ships, 
^es, canals, looms, railways, 
engines and, indeed, all those 
whinisms which multiply the fee- 
physical power of the human 
hp™ were almost all entirely inno- 
w of formal intellectual training 
m the underlying sciences 01 
emhqIcs and dynamics or the prac- 
of making things. Even the 
wionty of doctors who attempted 
a keep the human machine running 
“jwily were in England largely 
“Kwea in private medical schools 
^toched to Oxford or Cambridge. 
Hungs began to change in the 
j®eiKath century. First, there was 
Humboldtian revolution 
■jura, by demonstrating its power to 
. knowledge elevated sys- 
whal we now cal1 
Into such n position of 
to load ultimately to the 
“to research’' now 
m the contract of employ- 
^ almost every British 

•bere was the recognition 
3 tading citizens in many of Eng- 
s mercantile and manufacturing 
Jf Britain were not to be 
Id economic performance 
« c ? ant ri e s young people of 
fit laJS? ^ educale d to the liigh- 
rufSS n tfie art s and sciences of 
Sfft 8 comn Krce. These 
.often aided by the university 
«S Q lr vemea ts and those con- 
f mec banics institutes and 
4e tw.i 0 | r . worl ring men, brought 
la universities into being 

half of that century as 
ctutnjv^. ?°^ e 8cs. TTie twentieth 
i^, 8ee n the further growth 
^icahon and of research. 

however, has 
^l ^? t 5. monoton i c P ro 8' 
oienui ffti>,!P SQd . lc partly due to 
4c «hodf?M S r 1 ^ M the raising of 
hf|bijvjJ” y ! n S, a 8e which caused 
l he pool , of eligible 
con felons 
of mind about 
led to two 


, , r e iea to two 
lt PJrateiJ S 0 j higher education 
aad di^rentiy 

&^V9n^ V i erSitieS atld the 

* »S nd a ^ S0 P art Iy due to 

P att6 ros of student 
matched (he 
MtaiKjti.ro that science- 
^een undersub- 
non-science-based 

‘■S^-'iWO'ways in whi?h tiie 


educational historian can write about 

m L? nd , 0t u er Ranges. The first is 
to look at the whole system, as for 
example Carter, Becher and Kogan 
have done, or at a large part of the 
system as the late Sir fe ter Venables 
did in his book on the technological 
universities. This has its merits nnd a 
prion one would imagine that the 
resulting book would be useful to the 
planners and politicians of central 
and local government. But decisions 
which have emerged from both hard- 
ly suggest (to me at any rate) that 
they were based on a careful study 
of either past history or of present 
and future needs. The second 
approach is to put a single institution 
under the microscope and let its de- 
tailed history be a small reflection of 
governmental decisions. This serves to 
remind us that whatever “they” (the 
planners and decision-makers) may 
do, what is of real importance is 
■what actually happens to the student 
in the tutorial, the lecture theatre 
and the laboratory and that this is 
powerfully influenced by the quality 
of the staff and fellow students as 
well as the whole “tone” of the in- 
stitution. In fact the word “institu- 
tion" is inept, implying an emphasis 
on organization and stasis when the 
educational and research processes 
are organic. 

But the life history of an organism 
cannot be written by someone un- 
connected with it whose sole sources 
are documents. The author had best 
be a participant who knows many of 
the personalities, has heard their un- 
recorded conversations and verbal 
exchanges in court or senate, has 
held an important and responsible 
past and listened more than he has 
spoken. The problem for him is to 
avoid partiality and not to overperso- 
nalize so that what is meant as his- 
tory becomes a novel. 

Dr James Topping became Prin- 
cipal of Acton Technical College 26 
years ago. On his appointment this 
Manchester-trained physicist already 
had experience of degree-level work 
in technological institutions which 
became absorbed into, universities. 
He also held views about the expan- 
sion of higher education and was a 
powerful advocate of the beneficial 
effect on students in pure and ap- 
plied sciences of the synergigistic and 
symbiotic effects of alternating 
periods of academic study and of 
work, seen at its best in the thin 
sandwich course structure. Two years 
later the technical college changed its 
name to Brunei College of Technolo- 
gy and expanded into new buildings. 
But the turning point in its history 
was the discussion between the Mid- 
dlesex Local Education Authority 
nnd the then Ministry of Education 
which led to the college being desig- 
nated in 1966 as the last of the 
Collages of Advanced Technology 
(CATs). From the outset it was 1 te- 
dded that it should be built de novo 
at Uxbridge according to a master 
plan designed by the architect 
Richard Sheppard. The Following 
year came the Robbins Report and 
a littler laler this CAT became 
Brunei University, duly granted its 
charter in 1966. In 1971 Dr Topping 
handed his vice-chancellor’s crown 
(or cross, as you wish) to Stephen 
Bragg but his narrative takes the 
reader to 1977. 

The book is engagingly written 
and will obviously give pleasure to 
former and present staff and students 
of Brunei University or its predeces- 
sors by evoking memories of places 
and people. I enjoyed It and I think 
others might too because, although it 
might seem to be the story of an 
institution which contributes less 
than 0.5 per cent to the anpual out- 
put of British Graduates, it really is 
a mirror to about 60 years of English 
social history and educational life 
and It is embellished by the .author s 
wise comments on many jarger issues 
in technical education throughout 
that period. My only regret is that 
Dr Tapping does not discuss in any 
depth , the relative merits of a g°v- 
ermng body based upon represen a- 
tiveness, that is lergefyeiec ed coun- 
cillors and one. the Umversity Coun 
cil whose composition n-feUad 

more by the competence of Us mem 

bers than Its represent^veness rts 
long experience of both syste s 
would have given his comments great 
weight. — 

Frederick Paintoit 


Gauss’s 
character 

Gnuss: a hiogruplilcal study 
by W. K. Bilhlcr 
Springer. DM3V 
ISBN 3 540 10662 6 


The inalhcnuiliciim Karl Fried rich 
Gauss M777-IK55) is a good subject 
for biography. A genius isolated by 
both his abilities and temperament 
and also the scientific mcdincritv of 


his country during his early years (a 
situation which changed remarkably 
during his career), lie was an in- 


teresting personality, and a fine and 
prolific correspondent. Thus it is not 
surprising that Gauss biographies 
appear tairly regularly in some lan- 
guage or another. Unfortunately, 
these works usually draw heavily on 
their predecessors, even right hack 
to Sartorius von Waltherhausen's 
obiturial Urtext of 1856. 

Buhlor's “biographical study*' has 
a novel form, for among his 15 chap- 
ters he places an additional ten 
"inter-chapters”. The distinction be- 
tween these types of unit is not easy 
to detect; but chapters follow the 
chronology of the life, while the in- 
ter-chapters are allowed more tem- 
poral freedom and are more likely to 
take up topics at the fringes of Gauss 
studies. Thus two inter-chapters deal 
with the political situation in Ger- 
many. while another discusses the 
organization of the editiun of 
Gauss's Werke. 

Bilhler claims another novelty for 
his biography; it is “addressed to the 
contemporary mathematician and sci- 
entist”, as he explains in his intro- 
duction, "not to the historian of sci- 
ence or the psychologist collecting 
the scalps of great men”. However, 
he (mercifully) avoids updating 



Gauss's manuscript into a form fit 
for modem mathematicians, and also 
sometimes considers Gauss's charac- 
ter in ways which could interest 
psychologists. The overall impression 
is strange: passnges on the human 
side alternating with technical 
accounts of a few parts of Gauss’s 
mathematics (and rather too little 
consideration of contemporaries' 
achievements), together with a few 
side-orders on political of biblio- 
graphical questions. 

BuhEer judges his book modestly. 
“This biography is ... one small 
step towards a comprehensive and 
conclusive Life of Gattss - a work that 
will in all likelihood never be writ- 
ten.” The prediction is reasonable, 
especially when one considers the 
work still to be done on Gauss's 
manuscripts, whose importance 
Bflhler underrates. However, when 
in the decades to come several more 
biographical scribbles appear nnd the 
definitive study remains unwritten, this 
curious but attractive essay will still 
retain some appeal - perhaps even to 
historians and psychologists. 

Ivo r Grattan-Guinness 

Ivor Grattan-Guinness is reader In 
mathematics at Middlesex Poly- 
technic. 


Karl Friedrich Gauss. 

Earthquake 

prediction 

Earthquake Mechanics 
by K. Kasahara 

Cambridge University Press, £25. 00 
ISBN 0 521 227364 

The study of earthquakes, especially 
their prediction, can be bromily di- 
vided into three sections: processes on 
a tectonic or global scale leading to 
earthquake instability; representation 
of elastic fields generated by earth- 
quakes; and fundamentals of rupture 

f irocesscs in geological materials. The 
irst defines the plate tectonic or 
rcgipnal tectonic framework, the 
second is classical seismology, und the 
third is an attempt to understand 
earthquakes at a mechanistic level, 
which will be required for reliable 
predictions. 

Recent years have seen a dramatic 


growth in earthquake research, espe- 
cially in the study of so-called earth- 

3 uake precursors and in the fui)- 
amentals of rupture in earthquake 
focal zones, following from the scien- 
tific rehabilitation of earthquake pre- 
diction. But a comprehensive review of 
developments has been lacking. It was 
with eager anticipation, therefore, that 
I opened this volume, which aims to 
draw together the various strands of 
earthquake studies under the banner 1 
“earthquake mechanics”. 

Kasnnara is to be congratulated both 
on the idea behind (his book and on a 
useful summary of a huge body of 
knowledge in a mere 248 pages. In 
eight chapters he runs through the 
framework of seismology, earthquake 
source properties, radiation patterns 
and focal mechanisms, earthquake 
faults, dislocation theory of earth- 
quakes, physics of focal zone proces- 
ses, earthquakes and tectonics, and 
earthquake prediction. 

Unfortunately, in such a brief survey 


Kasutinra has had to be highly selective 
and l wns disappointed at some of his 
choices. With such ;i rapidly expanding 
field it is also easy for a text to oceanic 
nut of date and this is already true of 
parts of this one. 

The discussion on earthquake mag- 
nitude would have heen improved by 
the inclusion of more material on very 
large earthquakes nnd the saturation of 
the magnitude scale. The section on 
the physics of rock fracture and friction 
showed little influence of modern work 
in this field. 

I particularly liked the section on 
dislocation theory of earthquakes 
which forms a good introduction to the 
subject. The aduption of the useful 
concepts of statistical, tectonic, and 
physical or deterministic prediction of 
earthquakes was a welcome alternative 
to Rikitake's temporal classification 
(long, intermediate and short). But in 
(he area of dues to precise prediction 
the material presented wns rather 
inadequate and unrepresentative of 
the enormous volume of work on this 
subject. 

The author states in the preface that 
“one of the most important insights 
gained by modern seismology is the 
recognition that earthquakes, especial- 
ly shallow ones, arc undoubtedly 
caused by faults in the Earth”. Hin- 
dered by the artificial separation of 
their disciplines, geologists laboured 
for years to convince seismologists of 
this point, and some are not yet 
persuaded. A lively and full exchange 
of ideas between geology, seismology, 
theoretical and rock mechanics, and 
materials science will be essential for 
progress to be made in mitigating the 
disastrous effects of earthquakes 
through their prediction. Kasa tiara’s 
book will be most useful in persuading 
undergraduates of the relationship be- 
tween these subjects. 

Barry Atkinson 

Barry Atkinson is a NfcRC Special 
Research Fellow in the department of 
geology at Imperial College, London. 


25 YEARS AGO THE SPACE 
SHUTTLE WAS JUST A DREAM. 
SO WAS NEW SCIENTIST 

Wb’ve grown up together . . . science and New Scientist. Of course, . . 

NewScientist is onlya youngster -a brief 25years old this week. For 
25 years, we've been charting science's dreams. Like the space shuttle. 
Uke eradicating smallpox. Like cheap electronics for everyone. 

Dreams do come true. But when they turn outto be nightmares, we've 
not ducked the Issue. We tell you about science, warts and all. In this 
week's special anniversary Issue, Professor Meredith Hiring, Sir 
Bernard Lovell, Sir Fred Hoyle, Sir Monty Flnnlston, Dr Max Perutz, Sir 
John Hill and Professor T. R. E. Southwood look back. 

YOU CAN LOOK FORWARD TO... 


scientist 

every Thursday 












THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEM^ v, 

Noticeboard is complied by 
Patricia Santinelll 
and Mila Goldie 


Dr Alwln M. GMrintr. head at depart meal 
of botany. Inililut fur Meeresforschung, 
Dremeihaven, Is currently visiting professor in 
she department of brewing end biological scien- 
ces at Heriot-Wali University. 

The University College, London has conferred 
Ihc title of ptofessoT upon the following; Ken* 
ntth Alexander Kerman (vertebrate paieantol- 
on}; Andre Ernest Michael MeLean ( toxicol- 
ogy); Henris Gustav Theodor Maehfer fpapyr- 
ofogy). . , 

Tba title of professor of systems analysis has 
been conferred upon Fred Frank Land, in re- 
spect of bis post al the London School of 
Economics. 

Dr WnUain IL SHnuM, senior lecturer in Uie 
Department ol Biochemistry in the University 
of Strathclyde, has been appointed a personal 
professor in the university. 

Mr Stuart Macftrre. editor of The Times fiJitea- 
wn at Supplement, and Mr J. R. G. Tomlinson, 
director of education uf Cheshire County Coun- 
cil and chairman of the Schools Council, have 
been appointed honorary professors of the Uni- 
versity of Kcelc Department of Education for 
three yean. 



Forthcoming K vents 

xmm 


Jones, Staff Development Unit. Mmcfato 
Polytechnic, Chnles direct, Manchester. 

"TTic Art in arehiiecture", a lecture lobe 


November 20 at 1.30 pm In the learnt thube 
of the School of Architecture of Plymouth 
Polytechnic, the Hoc Centre, Nolle Street Ph- 
mouth. ’ 


BlrmlllBham oinuprlniit hviu uib dciWi .VI i 

Senior Usurers: J. W. L. Fielding (surgery!; F. femporft Icciurers: I. W. H. Wilson fbi ? inc» - £* g^/ ch G J n ^ldn^aS tUSfi iSStalr 

S Gill inicdidnc. Institute pf^upatfonal organization); Dr O. N. Robinson (chemistry); the ^RC for Research on OilUnase and vMgortJ**# gUn- g| 

Health) C. H. A. Meyer (neurosurgery); Lee- R. Frame (electrical and electronic engineer-- L® N Mordue - £19934 from and amlication of a small 

tuiers: A. S. Briw* (eiedrpnic anf electrical ing); Professor N. D. Alikakr* (maihomncira). g“JJ£ teSE* on ffiactcSlon aud Sjfi SSder 


engineering) B. 6. S. Bnsily (mechanical en- 
gineering); A. K. Bromley (zoology and com- 
parative physiology); i. P- Jones (physical 
metallurgy and science of materials): H. J. 
Newbury (plant biology); M. Razaz (electronic 
aod electrical engineering) Pamela Davidson 
(Russian language and literature); M. G. Mur- 
phy (linguistics); P. O. Rose (music); D. 
Richards and R. €. Die (English language and 
literature): M J. London (anatomy); M. G. 
Austin (West African Studies). 

Rewatch associates: J. W. Bennett (physics); 

.real sciences): J. J. P. 


Odd Elms, above, Big Balls and other recent sculptures and drawings by Nicholas Pope are on display at 
the John Hansard Gallery, Southampton University until November 28. 


Social Security for a study selection for Health 
Visitor education and training. 

Electrical Engineering - Professor D. W. Lewin 
and I Alexander - £181,668 from the SERC 
for a digital systems laboratory. 

I Aberdeen Non-Metalllc Materials - Dr M. J. Folkes - 

£18,230 from the SERC for the study of injec- 
Microbiology - Dr G. W. Good ay - £24,133 don moulded gears utilizing high performance 
from the ARC for Research on Chlrlnasc and reinforced thermoplastics. Dr P. R. Hornsby - 
fungal growth. £15,300 from the SERC for the development 

Zoology - Professpr N. Mordue - £19,934 from and application of a small twin-screw com- 
the ARC for research on Characterization and pounding extruder. 



gf| He riot- Watt ^ 


Appoint iti tnts 

Visiting senior (ccmrer: Dr Matthew M. Doug- I|JHm 
H j Ins* (civil engineering). IflD 

Senior research fellow: Roderick Brydon 

<i 1 iUlKs 


The Association for Literary and Linttfiait 
Computing is to hold its uitcmalloadsiul 
annua] general meeting from December 17-li 
at Oxford University. TTie themes of the coo- 
fercnce will be; Textual editing lechniquct tsd 
methods of publication of computet tti 
assisted literary and linguistic research. Fee 
ALLC members £56 and Non-member*: £J9. 
Details from Oxford University, Compsihi 
Service, 13 Dun bury Road, Oxford. 


eclurer: II. B- C. Davies (cnechnnlcal en- 


K»n* at F'oninrhii m J™ 4 ® of action of locust diuretic hormone. 

Kent at Canterbury ^ _ Dr j Btoom _ aAjaBB fram BDH 

Dean or the Faculty of Natural Sciences: Pro- Pharmaceuticals Lid for n comparison of the uangt" 

fessor K.. A. Stacey. metabolic effects of the administration of Peri- . . .. . ... . 

• . . , fuiin, Arainofusin Forto, dextrose and saline. Aplculhire - ^WWfrom ‘ 

London School Of Economics and ciKflilitrr - Professor H. Tnylor - £27.218 M™* inl ° cattle and sheep group I 
Pollltcal Science from the Blue Circle for research on Hydration schemes, dirrcud I by Professor J. B. O 

Ghalman of the International Centre far Ea» ftJSaMJjjjjj* 1 Smith - £32 402 DtocHemhrtr, ft Soil' Selene* - £31,164 I 
noraics and Related Disciplines: A. B. Atkison. Mhology Dr E Mnltn mm (Q d the redox ^ of c 


Agriculture - £55,000 from the ARC for re- 
search Into cattle and sheen group breeding 


Hutchinson (imciohtology); Faranak Khaznic 
(physici); B. D. Ncnvcs (chemislry); P. II. Pole, 
rclec ironic and electrical engineering); O. A. F. 
R ashed (mechanical engineering); Gwyneth 
Fox, M. il. Mmuer, Rosamund fc. Moon and 
N. D. Turion (English language and literal urc. 
part-lime); Marv B. Peyton (physiology): Lisa 
M. Vkkcrs (medicine i ; C. S. Wuodhouic 
(surgery); J. r. Morton (economic and sqdal 
.history}; D. H- Wacttendorf (English language 
; and woman, ptit-Ume) . - ■ , 

' Research fdkrtn: S. K. R- Chowdhury and T. 
.L. Guest (mechanical engineering); K. Shiono 
(mil ccnocering): D. V. Hoytaud (musk); 
Weltih W. A. Morris and Penelope F. Stock 
(English Unguagc and Uleratmo); D. S. Falr- 


Newcasfle upon Tyne 

Personal leader; Dr C. J. S. Petrie (theoretical 


Cli a mm'paUio logy “"Ef * E . Smith - £32.402 * s ? u Sdw ” " Sf’rf 

rtom the British Heart Foundation for research NERC to study the redox conirol of cell func- 

on the structure of fibrin and soluble fibrin/ j!, on J n % n ^d n ? 

m, rogEIU Davies. £39,666 from the MRC lo siudy plas- 

Zwlogy - Dr D. Raffaelli - £22.000 from B P 


A small exhibition of newspapers and bulkths 
Issued by the Polish independent Hade take 
Solidarity haa been mounted In the BritWi 
Library exhibition galleries, Orest Ruud 
Street, London, WCl. The items rcpmcK 
material recently received bv tbe Slavoic ul 
East European Branch of the Department ol 
Printed Books. The exhibition will tun until He 
end of the year. Admission bee, Gillety boon; 
10.00 am-5.00 pm weekdays 2 30-6.00 on Soa- 
days. 

■ m • 

European Poetry Festival, November 22-11 
The Poetry Society, In association with tbe 
European Literature Association, will be pre- 
senting evening readings from various Eero- 
“• Writers taking part Indude: Jwv 


. '■y'' 1 7‘ i V u-, 1 - Dr D - Rarraeut - itu.wu irom a r 

ud upp bed rheology). Head ol the School of pcro&n, Development UK Ltd for research 
Education. Professor A. D. Edwaitls. Deputy product j Dn wau:r studies in Loch Ewo. 

director uf adult cducaLon: A. G. Greenwood- _ Professor H. Kelr - £10,218 

Wdron^ Director of Services: A. R. Pence rrom |he dancer Research Campaign for a 


Wilton. Director of Services: A. R. Pence 
tBursHr's Office). 

Senior lecturers: J. R. Furndon (surgery); G. 
Proud (surgery); P. □. Wright (surgery fn 
medicine). Lecturers: Dr S- Bower (anaesthe- 
sia); Dr M. Curtis (pathology); Dr N. Muir- 
head (medicine); Dr P. I. K. Salmon (history). 
Senior library assistant;- J: M- Morrow. 

Wales, Swansea 

Reader: Dr J. Hawkes (statistics, promotion). 


mid stability, directed by Dr N. 1- Grirter. 
Economics - £34,000 from the Welsh Office to 
examine the relationship between land com- 
munications and economic development , 


directed by Mr R. R. Mackay. 
Education - £18,000 from the MSC 


study of the possible modification of DNA - Education - Eits.uw irom me MSL for re«areh 
dependent RNA polymoraso I from mammalian ltd® l ** c production of resource materials for 
cells. £11.765 frotn the Cancer Research Cam- «ien« leadiera relating to science teebnotagy 
paign for research on the heparan sulphates of and development In the Third World, directed 
rvoraml and cancer ceUs. £15.tol from the Can- • b y Profe ssor 1. W, Wilhanw^ 
cor Research Campaign for research on the Bcctroi^ Englnwrtag Sde»e - £14300 from 
functions) of acetyl derivatives of polyatrUnei .SERC to study scanning field endjslon 
In normal and Uansfrmmed mammalian cells in *£“1^“?!’ *9 , r , J on * 5 - 

cu j t1irei 23,660 from the International Institute for 

Blo-Medlcal Pfayiks & EnMneerfng - Profemor Medical Sctences (New ' 

J. Mallard - £I4J54 for the Cancer Research hyperthermia and £34. 


(English Unguagc and Uleralmo); D. S. Falr- 
wtsther (Itnfminotogy); Lynne M. Jones (can-. . 

' ccr studies, pait-ihne); D. M. Luesky (obstet- 
ria and_jynsecok}gy); Barbara J. Seoit (med)- (JC 
due); Denis , Toksoz (tmmunakigy); A. J. 
Vslentc (paMtogy); A. J. A. Wight (physio- 
logy); Prudence A. E. Bird and S- J. Venning Dr 
. (immunology); and 

Senior research fefinw: R. N. Clayton (medl- ter. 
dne). Visiting' research fellow: M. S. Cotbomo Cal' 
Brown (spectal education). Colloquial assb- AsV 
lasts: Pascifc Barra, VennilniiB M. A. Boot,, fofli 
Marlene Carlouer and Catherine Humbert Hat 
' (French language and literature)] H. Franks hea 
and W. Woncb (German language and Btern- 198 
lute), re* 

-Librarian: A. Nldurils. 198 


lEji u. 1*1. matey (uiaici- 

gy); Barbara i. scow (medj- Colleges and Polytechnics 

ooz (immunology); A. J. ° * 

f): A. J. A. W®H (phydo- 

. E. Bird and S. J. Venning Dr Allan Cbiity. senior inspector Tor further 
and higher education for the City of Manches- 
flow: R. N. Clayton (medl- ter. has been appointed principal or Tameaide 
:arcb fellow: M. S. Cotborno College ol Technology from January 1982. 
tducatkm). CoHoqnial assb- Ash ridge Management CoDege announces tba 
rra, Venwiime M. A. Bout,- Mowing research appointments: Valeric J. 
r and Catherine Humbert Hammond - assistant director of research and 
and literature)] H. Franks head of applied research from September l k 


ojture £23,660 from the International institute for 

Pfayiks & Engineering - Professor Medical Sctences (New York) to study clinical 

- £14,354 for the Cancer Research hyperthermia and £34,000 from the National 

Campaign for an Investigation of the properties Foundation for Cancer Research USA, to siudy 
of overlapping ultrasonic fields wllh a view to Noelectronics, both directed by Dr R. Pethig. 
obtaining dlfterential damage to nuHgoani lb- Physical & Molecular Sciences - U6.3M from 
sues. £15,298 from the Cancer Research Cam- pie SERC to study the reactivity of carbon — 


paign for research on the Influence of iron 
metabolism on tumour visualization by 67 gal- 
lium citrate scanning. 


the SERC to study the reactivity of carbon 
in relation to their structure, directed by Pro- 
fessor C. J. M. Stirling In co-operation with 
Professor G. Pagan! of the University of Milan. 
Plant Biology - £34,262 from the ARC to study 
the allocation of carbon In barley plants, 
directed by Dr. J, Farrar: 


Bradford National Society (Church of E 

Director of Aiefaxectogfctl science* A. Aspi- Schools' Secretary or the Chad 
naiu Board of Education bas been ap 

Assistant director of the management develop- °f Trinity College, Cairo a r 
men! programme: D. W. Holman. °j. Higher Education. 

Reader: Dr R. E. Scralon (numerical analyulE). H“to [ Pplytadmle announces the appointment 
Lecturer: Dr R, Smith {chemical engineering). °* Dr Ken Pease as a Director of Studies, 
Research fellow*: Dr A. R. R. Kamalh (indtut- School of Sociology And Social Policy, 
rial technology); Dr D. C. WBson (otganfaa- 
.tional analyiSi. 

Hoitoranr risJling research fetiows: Majoric A. - fTonoral 
Abel (Yugosliv studies); Dr. Cm (orgadra- General 
lk»al anatv-sisl: Dr H. Dlnrer (Pmugraduate «: t u Bn¥ Hook wav ].■» meeneteA 
School of Ul. in Ek dried E&tronlc f' r ^ W R 


Ihector of research and School of Architecture & Building Engineering - Stirling 

__ r eh from September L Professor E. Happold and Dr J. Croome - 

1981; Dr ton J. Nicholas, assiitoni i director of £30.000 from the Department of Health and Economics - Professor C. V. Brown - £32,000 

research, applied tesearcb, bom October 1, Social Security tor the development of an (supplementary) from H. M. Treasury for a 

energy conservation model related to estate project examining the effect of taxation on the 

iputy secretary of the irranaaemorj. short-nm labour supply.- 

irch of England) aod School of Biological Sdencea - Professor G. G. Sociology - Dr Russell Dobash and Dr Rebecca 

he Church of England Henahaw - £76,627 from the Overseas Dc- Dobaih - 141,000 from the Scottish Horae and 

s been appointed prio- velopmeni AdrolualratJon for research Into tis- Health Department to study young adults' 


tesearch, applied tesearcb, Irom October 1, 
1981. 

Clive Jones-Davies, deputy secretaiy of the 
National Society (Church of England) and 
Schools' Secretary OF the Church of England 
Board of Education bas been appointed Prin- 
cipal af Trinity CoDege, Carmarthen, College 


C for research Into the design of high 
y power transformers for switch ed- 


Engineerirtg); J. K. Friend (policy processes 
ana inter-organizational relations): Dr G. Ken- 
ny (oiuitizaiionil analysis); Dr A. Jane (plan- 
ning); Dr B- Whittington (oigsmzational analy- 
sis): Xu .Ling An (control engineering); Dr 


the SERC for research Into the deslg 

1 . - frequency power transformers for 

ueneral mode supplies. Professor T. E. Rozzl 

, , , from the Post Office for theoretical < 

bit Harry llookway has accepted an invitation active Integrated optica] components, 
to serve as chairman of the British Council School of Erndneertog - Professor F. 


energy conservation model related to estate project examining the effect of taxation on the 
management. short-run labour supply.- 

School rf Biological Sciences - Professor G. G. Sociology - Dr Russell Dobash and Dr Rebecca 
Henahaw - £76,627 from the Overseas Dc- Dobash - £41,000 from the Scottish Horae and 
velopmem Administration for research Into tin- Health Department to study young adults' 
sue culture techniques and genetic conservation knowledge and perception of the criminal »ys- 
ol potato. £40,423 from the Overseas Develop- tern. Mr and Mrs R Bland - £18,136 from flie 
men! Administration for research Into cassava Social Work Services Group of the Scottish 
tissue culture. _ Education Deportment to look al diem charac- 

Sehool of Electrical Engineering - Professor J. (eristics and patterns of care in local authority 
F. Eastham and Dr P- £>. Evans - £39,996 from old peoples' nomes. 

the SERC for research Into the design of high Chemistry - Professor J. M. O. Cowie - 
ower transformers for switched- £38,964 from SERC, Dutch 5laie Mines, and 
:S. Profesor T. E. Rozzl - £18,850 the Royal Society to carry out research in 
it Office for theoretical studies of polymer adence. 


venlly business sen 

“Museum in Focus", a 
Exhibition of the work, rerearcba^ 


Exhibition of the work, researcn ^ ^ 
of the Natural History Museum. SQ^ ^ 
ington, November 18 until ■1“'"*? . CIB rf 
display of work by the eifclfr 

S essional photographers is IM j ^ 
to be opened in W Y J,# 
sists of 92 fail-colour phertotraphsew ^ 


- Professor F. J Wallace' 


i , n , r, 7 omiwi Ul ciniitcniini — nuinaut t . J nuuivu wi_ , i ■, 

Ubrarfci Advisory Comiaiiln. He is al present - £9(1,376 front die Dcpurtmenl of Induury, Warwick 

eWratan and. chief executive of the Hobel EnelneerfnaGo Ltd, Leyland' Vehicles • „ „ nnnl 

British Library Board. Lid, and T>owty Fuel Systems Ltd, for (he Biological Sdtncci - Dr J. Bennett - £30,904 

Lady Anglesey has accepted an invitation to development of control systems for advanced fa™ ™, SERC for a study of regulation of 
serve ps Chairman of (he British Council Dra- turbochargers for iranipon diese] engines. chloroplast development by phytochrome, 
ma and Dance Advisory Committee. Stic was a School or Humanities and Soda! Sdencea - Dr £44-378 bum the SERC for a study of the rote 
member of the Arts Council of Gseol Britain, L. H. Palmier - £12,000 from the 5SRC for of ihylakold protein phosphorylation in phoio- 
chalmun of the Welsh Arts Council and served research into the growth and development of synthesis. Professor D. C. Burke: £7,771] from 
|» a-Membct bf’LB.A, . -the Iratoncslan talelUgontsla. . the Wellcome Foundation Limited, for the de- 

tour nm tampon fo thc i^WvntJ Eavtibamenl School of-Ptoate - Pi N. G. Pate - £M «o ' velopmenl of a genetically engineered lympho- 
Rtsejtrth.pjwdl arp: I^ferAelrort.KtaldtuiL BtaTtbo opDefeim forreaeirch oa ; btauW. Inleri B rcm, Dr N. I Dlmraock - 

engineer to Bhinle usd Partners Lotidom Pro-' tire \i» . of - parametric 'airlirt in tedlmcol from the MRC for a study of molecular 

f«wr Robert Berry, Unhrenity College Loo- stiu&es. ’ ' ' mechanism' for the neutralization of. influenza 

Am; Ptofusof Ellc flrown Udvorsiw College south West Universities Regions] Compujer ^roa with' antibody; Professor R. J. Ellis - 
London; PxOfc«0* Gordon Fogg, Clnlveislty Centre - Mr M. C Thomas - £13.879 from the 127 ,320 from the SERC for research on charao- 
t-OIKge, Uangor. ■ . * ‘ • Ministry of Defence for On ADA/MASCOT terizailon of the large subunit binding protein 


ds); Xu Ling An (control engineering); Dr 
. Zu-SImn Liu (ekirmncofogy). 

Honmary vfajang lecturer: J. Reynolds' (Ms- 


" J« Wajcmmi' (»cfc!iyjy v letmtoraMi R. M. 
EdeRim and. Whs K: M. Uatcuby '(tropical 
' inimai health ^cmpOraty); Miss K. Dr Colton 
- (vetcrinntf phsrnlieology, part- Ilrae). ' . ; . . 


Biological Sdtneofl - Dr J. Bennett - £30,904 
from ihe, SERC far a study of regulation of 
ddoroplast development by phytochrome. 
£44,378 from the SERC for a study of the role 


sists of 92 nul-cotour 
ing material. For 
contact Barbara Jackson, h°da* 
Run yard, Natural History Museum. 

I I • 

“Tlie Balance oj tore; ta 


oon; rrotesspr enc urawn 
London: FrofcsHM - Gordon 
College, Bangor. ; . 
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Univenlty 




Centre - Mr M. C. Thomas - 
Ministry of Defence for Si 
Integration study. 


bpeti University programmes I Brunei 


velopmenl of a genetically engineered lympho- 
blastoid Inteifercm, Dr N. J. Dlmraock - 
£56,583 from. Ihe MRC for a iludy of molecular 
mechsalsm' for lbs neutralization of. influenza 
virus with antibody. Professor R. J. Ellis - 
£27,320 from the SERC for research on charac- 
terization of the large subunit binding protein . 
of chloroplasta- Dr M. A. McCrac - £91,477 
from the MRC for research on molecular clon- 
ing of the calf and human rolarirus genomes. 


Further dote Hi from NBLP* 

• • * 

-Charles Webster The 1930s. to Btjujn 


Saturday November 21 

ABCS ' 

16.10 CliUdfood i-tfi. Ihtilng Uf*d tn School (Ml 3; 

lOASOanmer Dtritioiia. Taroini . on ,iha Util ' 
(P«l:j!Wf 3b • - - ■ 

HJXrppcn hoewa * M No Hiadteap.io Leitnlnj 
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>48 TM pre-Sctwo} ! Child, When BreniUM .Geti 
You Down (F912i ptoj 3) 

Thufaiay November 26 * 

BBC9 

194M The Pre-School' Child, Doing Shopping (P9l]|j 

1U6 tt.' Owfces. See-S** (P92i ; prog 3) 

1140 Governing School* He Inuohw (M70; pr o| aj 


fO-to Tfae.pro Yeus ot Ltfc! T)ie Woild m Oae „ . tl 

IW&TS; v™ Frid^_November 27 ^ 

IPSTVH; eftg J). . . Radto 3 fVHF) ', . 

M-OCThe O.U. Otoewl AsKmMy I9(l|. ■ InePlnt Yms of LtTo, B£hy Thlk (PQlli proj . 

Wk> 3 (YHP) 8J40 Heahh Ctoleea.' Kteriq i balance (P931; prog' 

fltM Into the Opct. 4.' FrcpMtfa Home lid . Your,-- .fl'-' . • i ; ; 

FiarUy. ■( -U'NT'lntn tbe (9|pren ; 4. Treparfaj. Your Homo and 

7Jf Cbmaswr Dedsfou. The Ganljr Comk (rai',- v rom Fwnlly. i. • !■ . 

prog 3)' ' '.repealed pregramiaca. • i ... 


Wotftwlitw-* Professor T. P. Sla[cr “ £12,409 PolvtechmCS 
i (fint riwuimem) from ' the Cancer Research ,-r ^ 


Radio 3 WMF) 

ZJPfl Tb» Pint 


Radio 3 (YHP) " 

Mfl Into the Open. 4: rrepuura Hone ittd Your .. 
Family. - , , ■< 
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Universities 
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University of Western 
Australia, Perth 

ELECTRON 

MICROSCOPY 

CENTRE 

Applications are Invlird for an 
amolnimenl 10 a senior poililon In (he 
Unlucnliy'j Electron Microcopy Centre 
which provides comprehensive facilities for 
leaching and research in all areas of 
transmission elecirontc microscopy, 
scanning election microscopy, electron 
probe neraanatyah and light 
microscopy. Candid ales should have 
etiensive esperlenceln a research 
environment in (he field or electron 
microscopy, preferably wllh espenhe In 
Ihe application of cleciron optical 
techniques in Ihe physical icfencei. In 
addlilon. ihe appointee may be required 
to assume administrative responsibilities 
for all ora significant proportion of the 
functions of thr Election Microscopy 
Cenire. The exrent and nature of these 
admlnlsiradvc functions will be a miner 
for discussion wllh ihe successful 
applicant. 

The salary of the position will be at the 
level of Associate Professor. The 
successful applicant will he Initially 
appointed for a five year term with the 
possibility. of renewal Benefits Include 
superannuation, Tares la Perth for the 
appointee and family, removal allowance, 
long service leave, eligibility for travel 
grams and access to a housing lain 
scheme. Conditions of appointment will 
he specified in any nfrer off enpolninteni 
which may be made as a result of this 
advertisement. 

Applications In duplicate slating full 
personal particulars, nuallflcallonf and 
experience should be forwarded lo Ihe 
Starring Officer. University ofWntcin 
Australia. Ncdlands, Western Australia 
A009. Candidates should irqueat Hue* 
refeteei in suriielmmedlairiy lo ihe 
Starring Officer. 

9 January, 1982. 


Monash University, 
Melbourne, Australia 
DEAN OF THE 
FACULTY OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICS 

Applications ate Invlicd from suitably 

S uaUflcd persons for appoint ment to the 
all time position of Dean or the Fantliy 
of Economics and Politics. This post will 
become vocanl nt ihe end of 1981 upon 
Ihe rcllrcmcnl of Piofenor Do Mid 
Cochrane. It Isftqxcicd that the 
successful applicant wilt be a 
dluinguUhed academic who is 
experienced In administration. The Dean 
will be expected 10 be concerned wilh the 
development of the Faculty and the 
furtherance orin work. The Dean will 
alio be a Professor In the Faculty and will 
be encouraged to under lakf Mine 
teaching and to pursue hie research 
inicrnii. The dm Ik ofthe Dean include 
acting in an advisory capacity to the Vice- 
Chancellor as a number ofthe Committee 
of Deans. The appointment will be 
initially for five years wiib provision for 
continuation beyond that period or. la 
certain circumstances, foriranierioa 
Chair within the Faculty. 

The salary is at present SAX J, J00 per 
annum but University salaries ere uniter 
review. Superaonnaitan, travel and 
removal allowances. 

12 February,- 1982. 


3 YEAR FIXED-TERM 
LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
STUDIES 

■ Fatally ot Economies A Polllka 
Initially ip develop courses and teach In 
the areas or International business, 
International marketing Or exporting, 
from an Australian perspective. Teaching 
duties In Mhet related area* suctaai 
marketing a nd corporate eUnnlni caa he 

anticipated. Research «na supervision « 

research expected In appointee’s area of 
Interest. Please indicate background end 
interests In these ateai. Superannuation, 
travel and removal expenses, repatriallon 
and temporary housing eiilHince. 

IS December, 1981. 


■uermire^.. PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED 80CIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

portion ol. 

nj FBLLOW/8ENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
.It 01 ■tiraWrtrailva and poBiioal decsntraVza- 

Bon. PfovfRdil governments havo boon sei up In ths nineteen provinces and a taw 
wroduoad new terms of total govommam as waJ "* 

The appointee would conduct research within the breed area ol decantrakution 
^SSSnOStSBSr. E? ,5 tfuo f uro3 “““wro ^ Ihe decemranuitan 
S^^mort^rroara^^ d toc ^' ,B¥sl O®'"'"'®"*- ■«> thalr reluilonahip to he 


S? -"PPffli” rtouk i have a dootoral quaWIcellon in political adence or equivalent 
^.■5? h ® hw °* n fWMreb ^should 

awbe willing to work with stall in other dlsolpliries, to conhbule to other prelects it our 


™“- h ' ™ »»«wvnia, » conmouie to oiner protects in our 
h 0Uf programme ter graduate Papua 

The Inetitute la onxtoua Hi Bt the new appointee arrive In Papua New Quinaa by 29 
Si? b8 , f0r 27in«tthe, wllh *n onuDenwril to alt tares, some 
oxponBBi, mjd-larFn feavs faraa and free Komirw. Annual Baiarv la in the f&naa 

2 -f 8 ^ 14 . ? 05: 

1«J,)- wW* terminal gratuity equal to 24S ol total eamlnga. 

AppUcallona, wllh curriculum vitas, names ol three ratemaa. and dale avaDabia to 
*" BBnl to: ^ DfrBrtw - WSEfli P.O. BO* 5854. BOftOKO. 

All appkeattona must arrive b store 2Znd Docembw 1981. 


t inotituto la anxtouo dial the new appointee arrive In Papua New Quinaa by 28 
J* 1 * b8 , f0r 27in»ttt», wllh on ontJUamanl to alt lares, some 
mid-tsrrn feavs faraa and free Komirw. Annual Baiarv la in the f&naa 
lUS8M-B«M8j!16; atol 2^90-1 4, 70§; wSS3«440 to fflr 
[•)■ whh terminal gratuity equal to 24S ol total eamlnga. 
xlcallons. vrilh curriculum vhaa. names ol three reteroaa. and dale avaHabia to 


National Inalltute (or Higher 
Education 
Dublin, Inland 

The InotHuia enraUed its Ural students 
on a number of Rrat degree program- 
mes In Autumn i960; 11 mm tooude a 
degree In BetXrenio Engineering. A 
naSor now building development tor 
2,000 aludorri ptacea to Balance and 
Engtnwrfng la being pfsmod. to 
addition . Uw Irtah Government haa 
decided to locate a imiH-mMon 
pound National Mlcro-oiedrunlo 
Laboratory on the Irudiute'e campus. 
Acadorato Btaff wi9 be given Ihe 
opportunity to be kivoVad In then 
devatopmanta. 

AppItopHone are Invfted tor the toitew- 
Ing poatoong within the Faouhy of 
Engineering and Design: 

HEAD OF ELECTRONIC EN- 
GINEERIN'] 
and 

LECTURER IN ELECTRONIC EN- 
GINEERING 

Candidates staid bo wall qualified 
academically and should have Indus- 
trial or raeevch experience, 

Salary Sorrier 
Hoad of 8ohoolt 

IRE16j433-IR20,1M 
Lecturer: BKHM)74-IRE1S I 3H 

Application terms and further detail 
era aval able on written request front 
the Poraonnel Office, National Irtaf- 
tute for Hgher Edyoatton, Glamovln, 
Dublin 9, Ireland, Closing date 4fti 1 
December, 1981. 

THE81 


HONG KONG 

UNIVERSITY OP 


L!CTU B» HH,P 

r Re-ad vertlaenienit 

Applications are lovltad I for 
Senior LocturBshlpTLec- 
turaahto In the School of 
Education la the Meld of ipe- 
claf eaueetton. Appoitumant 


will bo on -a fixed -terra cart' 
tract of up to three years tr 
(ha first Instance , Applleanti 
should be uraduatea i wh 
oCademlCKlIy T qualified 
Education and Pa 


“flares 

iidren. 


sf. medle,i 

Further particulars and an- 

SffJ. f .™, s 

Bono Kong. Kong 

Tha closing dale for ePPUea; 
.J.. « IB DMBrabar tSST. HI 


DNIVEHBiTY OF PAPUA 
| HEW GUINEA 

Aponoatfons are Invited lor 4 
8£WfOfl LECTUREFVLECTUflEH IN 
THE FACULTY OF LAW tenable fram 
oftta late January I8B2 or 6*rty July 
1SS2. The Faculty rune courses leading 
to the Bachelor of Laws degree and 

n it peraone with wide experience 
teaching of Law. Prafarenoe will 

M en to candidates who havo taught 
and Private International Law, 
Company Commerotol and Tax Law. 
Induitriaf Law and Clinical Legal 
coum aa. Salaries: K 18,195 pa. Lecturer 
Grade II K1&345 pa. Lecturer Grade l 
K1 4,485 pa. (£! Bteri Ing -K 1.28.1 
Three-year cofflreol; gratuity; support 
tor approved research; rent-baa accom- 
modation: lamMy paeanm; baggage 
■flomnee; leave fares 
eervtoe; education subsidies; 
continuation scheme to cover extendi 
llnesa or cUsabBty. Applicants who wish 
to arrange secondment front their home 
InstRuttons wO be welcomed. Detailed 
spplcettoni (2 copies). Including a cur- 
riculum tribe, e recant smol photograph 
end naming 3 referees, should be sent 
to (he Assistant “ 

Untverelty of Papua New Gutwe. Box 
4820, Unhterrty PO, Papua New 
Guinea to arrive no later than 17 De- 
cember 1881. Appfcanto redden! In UK 
should also tend t copy to the Commit- 
tee tor 

higher EduoeUon, The Brtt&h CouvcH, 
Halter Education DMaton. 90/81 Toi- 
tenftam Court Road, London, W1P 
0DT. Further dstola are avalabto from 
stow address. 


HONG KONG 
uNtvenGiTy of 


( Ra -ad ver If aenien 1 1 

Applications are invited for 
a Senior Lectureshlp/Lec- 

tureihlp in iha School ol 
Education In the field or ape- 
:lsl aducatloi). Appointmeni 
will bo on a fixad-term con- 

ffl ct of up lo throe years In 
, first instance. Applicant! 
■haula be srflaualas who are 
Bcademjcafly ausliriod In 
Education and Paycholoar, sni 
proferaionally qualified and m 
nerfenesd ■■ teachera of men 
’'tty and physically handicap 
d children. 

Annual aaiarlef arai 

m*s Mites a? 

approx. I. Skartine salary will 
dapend an qullflratlona and ex- 
perience. 

At current ratoa. salaries tax 
will not exceed’ 1894 of iron 

1 benefit* it e 

, . of ■eleiy. 8394 

gratuity (taxable), education 
allowance, leave end medical 
benefits are provided. 

Further particular! and ap- 
IJcatlon rormi may ha 
obtained fram the Aasoclatlon 
of Coalman waSK It unlverlliea 
(Appti.), 36 Cordon Square, 
ISSaon WC1H CPF. or Trore 
the Appointments Unit, Secret- 
ary 1 * Office, Unfyaralty or 
Kong Kong, Rang Kang. 

u £vm^»<nAR ii iK 


HONG KONG 
UNIVERSITY OT* 

Appllceripna ern iiivlind for 
ol Senior Lm turflr'Lfc- 
luror in MellMIce. 

^ Applicants should have null - 
able qiiatltlL-etlons ■■■Lluilliin 
PM-andimte (-xporlnnm in 
■taileiica. in odd it tun to'ipL'lur- 
ing und prrsunel resRRrcii In. 
tc rests appllcanie will bo 

h * v * ,ntrr °et III 
conaullallve work In somu aron 
or eppllcollan end In Ihe nulla- 
J cal motnodulouICBl problems 
llmt arfip from such work. 

-i_» A ? nun ' isupcrannu- 

able) ere: 

Fl Kill 2,980^° x 7 L 630 ,,rCr : 

!!!‘”^« b 2 35 i'b 8 . 4 , 0 W2 

189.060 (£1 «= HKI10.8O 

upprnxi. Siarllnn salary will 
uoponil on quail III a I Ions enil 
experience. 

At current ratoa. satarlna tn* 
will not oaceed 15% of gruee 
Incomn. Houaing bunefitv al a 
rentat of T'9% of solery . 
eriucallon allowance, leave ami 
medlral benefit* are provldnd. 

..Further perticulars and ou- 
pllcatloii form* may bo 
obrelned Irom the Association 
of CoDirnonweelih Universities 
(Appts.t, 30 Oordan Square, 
London WCIH OFF, or rroin 
the Appointments Unit. Secret- 
ary-e Offlre. Unlvnralty of 
Hong Kang. Hnng Kang. 

.. The doling date for applica- 
tions In 39 January 1983. HI 


JOHANNESBURG 
UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WITWATERSRANn 

CHAIR OF STATISTICS 

Appllcatiom are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sona. regardless of sex. race, 
colour or national origin. Ipr 
appointment to the above post. 

The successful applicant will 
be expected to leadtha Depart- 
ment or Statistics in its 
teaching and research eltorla. 
The applicant 'a own field ol 
Interest may be In Mathematic- 
al SlatlKlca. Applied Sinilsiice 
Or Operations Research, all of 
fell under this Dr 


The 1 alary alterjied tu the 

B Ml Will be In .Ihe range 
BO 040 - H2& 350 (£] - 

* 1 .<8 approx) par annum plus 
a thirteenth cheque bonus, 
pension and medlral aid. Da- 

f landing on the appolnt(iB , a eta- 
ua and field at interest, it may 
be possible to arrange a salary 
supplementation ror the posi- 
tion. 

Intending applicants should 
obtain the Information sheet 
relating to this post from the 
Secretary. South African Uni- 
versities Olflce, Chichester 
House, 378 High Holborn, 
London. WCl V THE. or from 
the Director: Personnel Olflce. 
University 0/ the Wli- 
waierarend. Jan Smute Ave- 

B ua. Johannesburg. 3001, 
outh Alrlrt. with whom ap- 
plications should be lodged hr 
Jill >tBr ,,1a,, ^ December 


LONDON 

Univenlty of 

The London School of 
Economies 

‘\ A uifi^aa‘riw T m 


Applireiiona are Invitnd 
“ men! ti 
irtod ol 
h Off: 
lalo 
Pi It! 


re leys 
nates are a 
search oxpa 
history pro 
rillsh 61 
. Jinllls 

lury 

would be odvanlBBaoua. 

-floras 

w, ‘l be given to oUe| 

I (Ira 1 Iona, age and axeerlanca 

Application forma and furih- . 
;r particulars era available, on 

ra: 

1 w. o fflsr'f?fcf A Du te. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
faculty of arts 
Lbi lure ship In Music 

„ arn Invlied (nr 

0 tonnrnd post an lecturer in 
!un fi.i'J.' *i 1 , hao ^ qu ' , r i l®r8 of 
Ur».HP9.. u l,l **r*lty . Walton. 

ber ,,, "9i < 3 Vn<>B ,r,,m 1a * ° r,u ' 


*11 apnal pled will 

vilnrn I11 the props rollon of f u . 

” .votsi-uH^ and elan in the 
maintenance ur existing lOiiraea 
JS„,S?i2 ,r S 1 ** 1 ipiord for Ipll nary 

upon University ays turn nr 
tcarlilnti will bn on advaittane. 

Lectureship In Art History 

Appl lent lone arc Invited for 
■ tennrcid post an lecturer in 
JI 1 B * }b® hoadquurteri 

?I. ,h ?.. 9 pen UiHveraily, Wal- 
Octuber. fronl ^ 

^r. 0 ..£S ur " 0 ' fl,BO In th * 

mainlennncn of oalsting ojuraoe 

III art history and lutardlsrl- 
k Canillclnles 

should hold ■ good flrai dnaree 
in art history. Preference will 
be given In rendldatna with a 
specialism either In modern art 
J ' 1 Repolaennfo Ari but th« 
aucrasaful candidate will be ex- 

i icctod to contribute to course s 
n tin bix architecture and de- 
sign ar Renaissance Holy. 

Bath appointments will lie 

Zl 2B80* n fh " ■™ ,c - £60TQ - 


Further particulars and bii- 
Qllcatloii (or ms ere avallabln 
irom: Thn Afli|»tan( Secretary. 
FBculKy of Aril, Onon Ifni- 

K0yrtB8, MKT CAA, or tola- 
P59-9. Mlllon Xaynea (0908) 
658170: (hare Is ■ 34 hour 

answering service on 0538038. 

Closing dnle for eppllra- 
tlona: 31nt Decomber 1 9fT HI 


OXFORD 

ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 

WOOD HO USE JUNIOR 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN 

CLASSICAL STUDIES 

.JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN CHEMISTRY 
OR HIOCHEMSITRY 

Tbe College proposes. H 
there should bn suitable candi- 
dates. to elect ta two junior 
Research Fellowships from I 
October 1 98g. one in Cliemls- 
Iff or B lot hn mis try and ana In 
Claseicel Studies. Candidates 
should not normally have as- 
reeded 38 yeere ni the time of 
Ihcir olHCCIon end should have 
already complaied their flrai 
degree. The Fellowahtps ere 
°P?n to men end vyomrn and 
will be tenable (or three years. 

The Junior Research pel- 
lowshlp in Classical Studies 
will be on the Foundation of 
'PI? H- 9- VVondhousa. 
the intention ol which la to 
promote end encourage classic- 
al studies within or In connac- 
lion with the Collene. and In 
particular 'the study of the 
language. I Here lure. art. 
arcnaaology, history end phi la- 
appy of ancient Greece end 
Rome, end their Influence on 
later civilisation’. 


A Junior Research Fellow 
will receive a stipend of £4716 
a year, la entitled to lunch and 
dine at High Table without 
charge and will. If unmarried, 
bo given free rooms or. If mar- 
ried. a housing allowance. 

Further particular! and 
forma of qpplireilon may bo 
obtained from the Senior 
Tutor. Completed application 
forms should be sent to tho 
Senior Tutor h early ee possl- 
SL°. . nul forar then Satur- 
day, ac January 188a. • 111 


OXFORD 

ST. ANTONY'S COLLEGE 
.Applications ere invited 

!2£PeE! d w ®L Dton grsdv.- 

undergradiialea 
In their final your, who wlali 
iu work fur hiqtier deureea or 
v^-vreauace diplomas. The 
...age spec! si foes in the social 
... nlatorv and 


pst-graduate 

ege apeciBjlaai ... ;7.»* 

[^js.RTi^ito'ar jSjv? 

» y&vHs- 

-laiR 

W* P 3!J. l,e a , pSM.K lt ?^ 

ree In 
Jecta: 
economics 

- . . « . ... , »uc|nl 


PM 

H9Fi philosophy, ledBUaaes and 
s n throp ol a n^ 6 B r * p h y «r 


anroropoiooy™" p y or ■ oe, « , 

Antahy e Collage, Oxford: The 








OXFORD 

UNIVBnStTY OF 

JUNIOIt LECTUHESIIJP IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

Applications arc Invited lur 
a Junior Lectureship In t'hll- 
oeophy. The eppoinirnenl It I or 
the throa yrare from 1 January 
1982 (or n Boon ua possible 
thernnfiarl until 31 December 
1984 and la not renavrnble. 


Applications (ala topical. In- 
cluding thn names nf two re- 
ferees should be soni >o Hie 
Secretary to the Board of the 
Faculty of l.llerse ilumnnlores. 
Unlvaralty Offices, Wellington 
Square, Oxford OJC1 2JD. from 
vrhum further dntaJJe may be 
DbitlnH, not latnr than 27 
November 1981. HI 


TRINIDAD 

UNIVERSITY OK Till: WEPT 
INDIES 

Appllretlona am Invited for 
the post pf LIBRARIAN III/ 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN In 
the Foehn Jr a I or Pleaders' Ber- 
vlcee Sari Ian of tlte Library, 
nanilldates shoulil be graduates 
and Hold nr i or a priifesalaiuil 
qualification In LlbrnrlaitHlili'/ 
Information sclenre in be ollnl- 
bln lor tho putl nf Aaslslailt 
Librarian, anil fit addition 
should liavn a minimum uf 
three yea re experience (prnfor- 
sbly in university llbrnrlesl to 
quail) y lur BPpnlnlniOJit SI lllr 
lavnl nf Librarian III. Salary 
tjifllea I to bo rnvlftwoill' Libra- 
rian III: 77829,784 

TT843.732 no, AsHlstant Libra- 
rtan- TTIS4.I9A - TTtSfi.484 
pa. til at nr] Inn a TT14.4II. 
JHStl. Unfurnished oc-vum- 
otndatlan ar housing ellu- 
winco. PamLlv peasants. Study 
and Travel (Irani. RntalleiL ap- 
plication* 1 2 coploat. Including 
a currlrulutn vliae and nnmlna 
3 referees, ihanlil bn sent as 
noon as possible io tho tturret- 
ory, University uf the West In- 
die*. St Augustine. Trinidad. 
Appl Irani* reel dent in UK 
shunlil also send 1 copy lo tho 
Committee lur Iniarnntlonsl 
Coapernilon In llluhnr Educa- 
tion. the British Coum.-ll, lllipi- 

S r Education Dlvlnlun, 90/91 
uttunhim Court Road, Lon- 
un Wit* OUT. 

further dolnlla arn available 
from either address. El l 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY OK 

JUDITH E. WILSON VISITING 
FELLOWSHIP 

Tito Faculty Board of English 
Invite applications fur u Judith 
E. Wllvon Visit I nu Fellowship 
to bn held during th«* ariidomic- 
sl year 1982-83. Thn tonuro or 
tho FoJtuwxhlp will bo for une 
or two University terms, or In 
exceptions! circumstance* for 
on equivalent period tl.e. In 
I ho casn of one term, about 10 
- 12 weeks! by agreement with 
Hie Faculty Board. 

The Fellow will be expected 
lu reside- In Cambridge during 
I ha teniure of his or Her 
appointment and to parllcipaln 
In the work of the Faculty of 
English. The lirtidor of a Visit- 
ing Fellowship ahull either 
have had subetanllal experience 
in drametlc production . as 
plywrlnht. dlructor. producer 
or actor. In iheetro. opera, 
film, radio, or television: or 
shall be u practising writer In 
nny other lliornry Hold. 

Tho emolument* of the Visit- 
ing Follow will be determined 
by the Faulty Board within tho 
range £1,230 to £2,300 Tor te- 
nure ol one term. The Board 
may also reimburse part or all 
of the cost or the Visiting Fel- 
low's travel expenses. 

Ol Herrs of the University uf 
Gtimbrldae ar* nut eligible for 
thu Visiting Fellowship. 

Further information muy bn 
ubtalmtd tram the Secretary. 

i udlth E. Wilson fund. Faculty 
uard of English. University nf 
Cambridge. 9 Waal Road. CBS 
SUP. to whom applications, 
containing a curriculum vitae, 
should bn annt so as In reach 
lilm nal later Ilian 18 Docent- 
ber I Ml. 112 

OXFORD 

ST ANNE'S COLLEGE 

KUI.FOKI1 REHEAR CM 
FELLOWSHIP 

The College Invites oppllco- 
lluns fur Ihe Fuliord Research 
fi'llowahlp tannble. for ana 

I aar In the first Instance, from 
October 1089. Tha Pel- 
lowshlp Is open to man and 
women and may be held In any 
subject which can profitably ba 
studied In Oxford. Appllrants 
should he graduates In ihelr 
Meant! or luhssquent year of 
research. Candidates registered 
far Higher Degrees at other 
Universities ere eligible. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Collage 
Secretary and Ragletrar. Si. 


Anne's Collage. Oxford, 0X2 
BUS. Closing date ror applica- 
tions — 4 January 1 9H2. H2 


SURREY 

UNIVERSITY OP 

PHILIPS RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

S For more than , 

* - has Bean close coopero- 
betyrsen the .Philip* Ra r 
MSKh Laboratory; and Ihe n e L 




RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. ABERDEEN 

SCHOOL OF ELECTRONIC AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

LECTURERS 

For degree and diploma work, end research and 
consultancy. Good honours graduates In Elactionic/ 
E lac tries/ Engineering or related discipline and expertise In 
one of: Digital Communication, Elactranlc Syatems 
Design. Computer Englnaring. 

Salary range C6SS4-C1 1,985 per annum. Removal 
expenses assistance. 


SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS 

LECTURER 

Honouii graduate In Mathematlcs/Computer Science or 
related discipline with intoresl in Computer Programming, 
Systems Analysis/ Design for degree and diploma courses. 

Salary range £6894-01,885 per annum. Assistance with 
romoval expanses. 

Details from the Secretary, Robert Gordon's Institute 
of Technology. SchoolhllL Aberdeen AB9 1PR. 
(02246746111 THES3 



RGIT 



LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

School ol Mechanical and Production Engineering 

LECTURER II IN 
PRODUCTION 
SYSTEMS 
MODELLING 

(Temporary to run until 31 July 1983) 

InvHed from parsons with high academic 
qualifications lo teach the above subject to Honours Degree 
level and to contribute to the development of an MSc 
course In Production Engineering. For Informal discussion 
□lease contaot Head of School, Dr R. E. Schofield. Tel: 
6632 462743. Salary scale: MiWd 0.431 

■Jr 01 !!! .Seivlcei Officer, Leede Polytechnic. 
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SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF HOTEL AND CATERING 
STUDIES AND HOME ECONOMICS 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN HOME ECONOMICS 

To participate in future developments in home economies. At orsum > 
diploma in home ooonomica end horns economics option kr tire B Ed 
offered with Important olhar course* under consideration. wymesie 

Csndidiree should have a flood defliee end ■ record of successful eoolaivu. 
horns sconomlcs In business or Industry or the community A " 

consultancy record would be an advantage. 

Salary wOl bo within the range: C11.2fiS.E12, 991 lbarH14,238 n* 

Closing dote for appilostlons 17th December. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN HOTEL AND 
CATERING STUDIES 

To participate In further developments In hotel end canring courser hwd tnt 
B.Sc. (Honsl era Vi operation, a postgraduate diploma Is approved and m M Sab 
balng planned. 

Candidates should normally have a good dagrea and successful axpwtonca h ths 
Industiy: a good reaaarch or conaultancy record would be an edvamsga 
Salary will be wf <Mn the range; Cl 1.2M-C1ZGS1 (hadt14.238 p a. ' 

Closing date for application 7th December. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH STUDIES 
LECTURER II 

Applications are invited from experienced Reglataied Num Tutors IpreltnMi 
graduates) who would be Interested in participating In the teaching and 
development ol tha 8A Nursing Course now In lu third yean. 

Tha person appointed wfll be expected to work with and teach students h tie 
wards and other care setting! In addition to teaching In the Department 

Salary Scale £6.482 to C10A11 par annum. Under current iitary rsaulsdervi 
end eufajeat to aatlefaetory performance, tha successful Candida u un 
normally expect Inoramantal progreaalon to the Bonlor Laoturar Bcaia of 
which the preaant maximum salary la £12,141 per annum. 

Closing data for applications 2nd Dactmbar. 

Application forma and further detail* ore available from the Personal 
Officer, Sheffield City Polytechnic. lOapt. TIHL Hallorda House. Fltulaa 
Squais, Shafflald S22BB or by telephoning 20911 Ext 387. 

Sheffield City Potytaohnfa (a an Equal Opportunities Employer, 


Administration 


LONDON BOROUGH OF EALING/ 
MANPOWER SERVICES COMMISSION 

“ A major opportunity to contribute nationally to education In 
the Held or ethnic minorities, communications and 
employment ." 


durttn 

n 

the names and qc 

aea o 
sent 

(Perse 

ro 

n« 

wo referees, shou 
Ihe Deputy Seer 
iplL Univareltr of 

5s 

qu 

h 

aUn 

by 

g 

rllrtford. Burra y 
1 1 December ! 
reference SO TKBS 



DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL CENTRE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
LANGUAGE TRAINING (NCILT) 

£14, 205-El 5,390 (Including London 
Weighting) 

NCILT Is a national resources, In-servtca training end support 
centre with responsibility for working with 30 local Industrial 
language training unlls. The Centre (which 19 located In 
Southall), Is funded by the Manpower Services Commteton 
and maintained by the London Borough of Ealing. The local 
ILT Unite are maintained by local education authorities as 
part of their further and adult education provision to 
undertake a wide range of communications skills training ror 
ethnic minority workera, for managers and trade unionise, 
and for staff of public agendas. 

The Director Is required to develop and represent the ILT 
Service to Government, Industry, Trade Unions and me 
public sector, to manage tha work ol NCILT and lead the 
professional team at Ihe Cenlre, and to coordinate Ihe awe* 
and support given to some 100 professional staff In ine kx» 
units. 

Applications for this key poal are Invited Irom peraone wm 
relevant experience and achievements In education sno/w 
training. The post demands creativity and enthusiasm. 

Assistance with relocation expenses la available. 

W cation forms end further details are available from. 

Chief Education Officer, (Ref. EO/F), Hadley Houw. 
Uxbridge Road, Ealing W6. Completed application forma 
must be returned to this address by 1 December 


' UNIVER8ITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Guild of Students 

Permanent Secretary 

The Permanent Secretary la responslbla to the Council of 

the Im pitmen ration of Gulti pofioy and tha admin Is nation oltha snm"“ w 

.Siriklnd. The Guild ha* emambarriilpolB.600 and tmpfova 120 auff. 

The sjipolnirneni la m tha AdmWaoelhre III Grads lC12.305-UB.4lfc 
Superannuation!. 

Application* for tha post, which should include the namas «• • h ™JLSE£ 
JouW be metis to: The President, Uni vs ratty ol Birmingham GuM of »» 

The Union. Edgbeatoii Park Hold. Edgbation. Blm3n9h*m B1I zru 
worn rurthof tffttaRc can bm obtained. 

Ctoting data for ap/^cethui*.' t2lh Danmbar, 1981. ^isll 


GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

• . Salary Scale £10,319 to £12,352. 

Applies tiorware Invited forthe above post from person 8 
between this ages of 30 and 65. J t ha '■ 

\ Further details may be obtained ’from ^ 
Personnel Officer, General Medical Cou 
Hallam Street, London W1 N.6AE. 
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Administration 

Continued 


LEICESTER 

MLnBC UNION TUDENTS 
^lUsdona^ro invited for tl.« 

UNION MANAOER 
Siliry scale POI 37-43 

Asgllcsnia will bf rospona- 
ah Tor • thriving ami fl>» 
Sisd community of student* 
Sd stiff and should have o 
■Ida and varied experlance In 
M nsJd a r manaaement ond 
gunte. 

An interest In etudent wel- 
lirt Is essential. 

A full lob description and 
cetiesUon form are evelleblo 
Ted Smith. B.U. Praal- 
Sr lelr aster Polytechnic. 4 
hHirfcs Close, Lolcester. Tel: 
8US-5B5976- Closlno date for 
naplated forms 7 Dec SI. 


Librarians 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

. UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Senior Library Assistant 

Applications are Invited for 
a past of Gonlor Library Assis- 
tant in tlio Unlvoralty Library. 
Applicant a should preferably 
ba graduates and/or have pro- 
foxslnnnl qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Salary will ba at an 
appropriate point on the Grade 
ID acala: £6,070 - CB.999 

p.a., according to age, qual- 
ifications and experience. 

Applications with the namee 
and addresses of three refereea 
should be sent to arrive not 
later then 4th December, 1981 
to the Librarian. Unlvemliy 
Library. Newcastle) upon Tyne. 
NE1 7RU, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 
Plaaae not refaronoo TUES. 1 4 


Colleges of Higher Education 


MICROPROCESSOR CENTRE, THE COACH HOUSE, 

' KEL8TERT0N ROAD. FLINT, CLWYD 
TEMPORARY LECTURER II 
(ONE YEAR) IN 

MICROPORCESSOR 

SYSTEMS 

SALARY E6462-E1 0,431 

AfpScaUons are Invited from suitably qualified persons to 
undertake teaching on a range of microprocessor courses, 
Incktfng higher TEC level. Candidates should have knowledge 
0 / microprocessor hardware and low-level software and prefer- 
■Wy some Industrial experience In Engineering applications, 
taatlent microprocessor teaching and other facilities are avail- 
[ abte. An Information visit can be arranged, for prospective 
•Mcanb. 

ffo location Ib within easy reach of the North Wales coastal 
mountain sceneiy; tha appointment being based In Ihe 
meptkmal surroundings of a century old renovated Coach 
house. 

Further details and application form available from the 
■ttltute Registrar, The North E Wales Institute of higher 
•Question, Kelaterton College, Connah'a Quay, Clwyd. Tel: 
S^da 617631, Extn. 271. 

Owing data for recalpt of applications 27th November, 

1881. THE88 


DERBY L0N8DALE 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER 

education 


School of Electrical and 
"Mtronic Engineering 

LECTURER 

grade 


engineering 

a&ssuss 

»nd CNAA Degree. 
fcS* f 1 fWMroh and links 
Wuihy WQU i d , ha fln 

feSi 1 -“SESSsi 

end further 


. Lonadale College 
Kedjeqton 
OB. Tel: Derby 
■U npi g.-rt- ^ to whom 
should be 
theem^jy. M °ndey, . 7th 


BUOKINGHAM8HIBE 

COLLEGE OF HIOQBR 
EDUCATION 

Queen Alexandra Hoad, High 
Wycamha, Dusk*. 

Requlrod for January, 1982 


llcallona aro Invltad for 


Colleges of Art 


LONDON 

CheUea flahool qt Art 


LONDON 

INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

ST. MARTIN'S SCHOOL OF 
. , ART 

■ 07 Charlna Crass Road, 

„ . London, WC2II ODU 
Principal- Ian Simpson ARC A 

Application* are Invited lor 
tha post of SENIOR LECTUR- 
ER In graphic design. 

Applicant* should be practis- 
ing graphic designer* with ex- 
perience In education el BA 
(Hone) level and preferably 
with a sound understanding ar 
typographic design. 

Salary scale £9624 - £12141 
P.a. plus Inner London Allo- 
wance of £799. Appllcntlon 
forma (returnable wlthlna 21 
dayai end further details from 
tho Secratary of the School. HB 


Personal 


'MMIDIATB ADVANCES £ID0 U» 
£-0.000. Written term* un rn- 
quoxl. iteulonnl TnlHI Llil.. 31 
nover Btroni. FUradllly. London 
W1A 4RT. Phone: 0I--191 2934. 


Research Posts 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND 
BALLISTICS 

HIGHER RESEARCH 
SCIENTIST 

(Post-Doctoral Research Associate) 


Associateship) to work on an SERC supported project 
on the simulation of the dynamics of Czocralski crystal 
growth. 

Applicants should have (or recently submitted) a PhD in 
Applied or Engineering Mathematics or Applied Numer- 
ical Analysis, preferably with experience in numerical 
techniques for the solution of partial differential equa- 
tions such as the diffusion equation and/or the use of 
perturbation techniques in linear stability analysis. 

Accommodation for a single person may be available In 
a Hall of Residence and there is a possibility of housing 
for a married candidate. 

Salary scale: £6530-28589 (depending upon qualifica- 
tions and experience). 

Application forms and further Information may be 
obtained from the Civilian Admin Office, Royal Mili- 
tary College of Science, Shriven ham, Swindon, 
Wilts. SN6 8LA. Tel. (0793) 782551 Ext 421. Please 



quote reference HQ 120/1/135. Closing date for ap- 
plications 11th December 1981. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

Applications ore Invited bam men and amnio for ibe following paw: 

Research Fellow, Department of Electronic & 
Electrical Engineering 

To work on *n S.E.R.C. funded project Involving Ibe evaluation of hcuvafonl 
chromium whitioo* in a plating bath. Pin leu I a, attention WO! bo paid to ihe 
control of bith ataMUty, tolerance to metallic), depoot' structure, processing 
scoot nee and the atvumcnl of computer-aided designed jig* The poM Involves 
dose wttiboratioc with Industry. Tenable for two yean. Initial lalan up lo 
£7290 x year. A high or degree Is required and a knowledge of elecrrocfismsiry 
Is eiKoual. Quote ref: RMiiflfDf- 

Research Assistant Department of Psychology 

To work on an S.E.R.C. funded project InvtrtJgxting the function! of the 
superior cuWeulu* in rats, eipednllj la relation to die ascendwg dopunlnr 
sviterm. Training in relevant neurob la logical lecbnlqun provided. Informal 
enqulrtei to DtT Peter Redgrave (ff742-7&553 Earn. MJo). Tenable lor 16 
months b the Hnt Imtance. initial salary up lo £5675 a yew cm RanaelB. 
Applicants should supply Ihe name* of two referees. Ouot* ref: R64V2/DJ. 

Postgraduate Research Assistant, Department of 
Physiology 

To a project funded by the Wellcome Tran entitled “an electro 

physiological Investigation of the role of S-HT io it* rtgulatioo of cploal 


rtnrinv date for all ibe above posts is 10 Decs tuber 1981. Psnlnilais from 

Mr.ru»,? s as , .T 


Overseas 


NATIONAL UNIVCT8IIV OF 8|(iaAPORE 
TEACHINQ APPOINTMENTS 



TEACnINQ AFPUint*eis»o 

an ^° ^ ucMw, * , “ prtto * - 

oendfdatw hW b rn-D- dW*»- 

who ar. utrt w MtabINi 
Fkianco. Infornaliond EoonwnlM, Ewhritonol Eworrla 
ffSl^MSSTSd SSSg. Operator* ftomreh Bridio, Statistical Compote 

g*S^^"L2f candid alas who have rWaarch Wwadaln Souft-EMt Asia 

SSlr: SJMKMOfflW 

Th. L" M “I* 1 ™' 

rt**™* 1 mOTmoO, eJtaxSsed houlfliu). at rertahi ranging horn 




fsm 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Appliudiions me inviind front edtjcniuri c-tpaltlo ol 
w<:irlclng at advanenrj profr^siun;il Inval in Englistt and 
at leasi one other iRnguofiP (Gorman or I tali-m prefer rati 1 
Possession of a rocoyniyed nuddi?rnii: award in inwr- 
preiiny anrl u. insisting will he anadvnmngn aswnulri lie 
prcilessiunal e*r"iriance in litis ftoM Tho noimal 
ocadeniK- qmlificotion for (his l>tvnl a I <t|tpuiniiiwim 
woiilil bn the i.-quivalnnt ol ol le,isi n m. is ins rfunion. 
Tim uppolturte Lhaulcl ho L.ipjltfo of qVininq iir'.ifos&ional 
dccreditcttion as an inteipietor/trnnslatoi at NAATI 
level 4 (Advanced Professional Level ). 

DUTIES: 

The appointee lo this position will he expected to work 
under the direciion of ihn Head of thn Dopamnonr uf 
Communication and Language Studies, end to co ordi 
nate and lecture in tho College graduate nnti unrin- 
graduate programs in the theory end pf or lieu of 
interpreting and translating. Hft or sho also will qivn 
rxivanccd tuitiun in nl 1 a ua ono nnn -Engl hit lonsituirpr 
(proferahly Gormnn or linlinn) nnd nsslsi in inurtuiKj in 
areas wilhln othur rolovunt l.inguagn cntirM-v iundui iral 
by the Callage 

THE COLLEGE: 

Esi.'ihlishi-d hi 10/O. the Mnum l.owluy Caininis uf llm 
WA College uf Adv.uv.-ra I F.dut.ilion issilu.ilid uripruxi 
maiolv 3 I ilum'itms Irnm I'ltrilt « "I ty cnnirn. Tlu'rn will 
bo tnnrti titan 20110 siudunis enrolled et ihn niinpns in 
1CIB2 where j lotnl of -some ’J0dittlorT'.i.dii'|ruc nr m<‘«si 
graduate dipliuiM ptt.>t)ranis arn oiler rtf i.'.ufi yrair. 

Mount Lnwl»y Campus of thn Wes lorn Ausirnli.in 
Cnllegc- of Advanrerl Liluralian is the insiilulion 
Lharqrd with Ihe lesponsibilitv of urovldiuq prntessinn.il 

1 will lutii.iry ci ■) it ws for inh'ipioiurt nnd u.in slit tors In 
Wusicrn Ausirnliu In lOSS it vrill .kImiii stud nits lo ils 
threii V'-Jf full limn diploma course lenriinq lu Nulinintl 
Accredit at u >n Author iiy fur Tr.inslnhirs «nd Intel- 
preiers (NAA1 1) Lnvol 3 The* Co liege is nls-i nngiiqivl in 
in seiviic courses for pructising mu-rprulers ,irvl lr,iiis 
laiors, inr.iudinq higher level coursns for roniervitui 
interpreters 

GENERAL 

Initially ihe Hppoinliiiunt will be made on ,t three -yeitr 
Lonuact basis but iho level und rand I linns of appoint 
mem are negotiable. Tha appointed will he expected 
to lake up duties hy nifd Jnnuary. 1982 or as soon afiei 
as possible 

The current salary ranges jut 

Lecturer A$I0^2 1 - A$2fl.03D 

Senior Lecturer A$26.593 - A$3O.0O4 

Condiiirms ol service are substantially Ihe sarnn through 
out all Australian lerliery institutions. 

Applications together with at least three references 
(including those from prufessional and academic 
sources) should be forwarded to 
Tha Director 

Mount Lawley Cutup us 

WA College ol Advanced Education •viVbW 

2 Bradford Street Sfy- 

MOUMT LAWLEY WA 6050 1 


by 15 December 1981. 




THE UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA 

"Year of Energy" 

Vacancies — Department of Physics 

Appfirnlora lie bodied lor tfwpoMicrf 

Lecturer I or 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 

In th* Daparnnaqt ol Phyilca 

For th* post of Lecturer I or II - at tent * Mairer** degree in the i*r*vant Held and 
for the Lecturer II svldenu o( copsctir to undanik* Indcoendem iohucIi. 
Prof* ran re wti bo o*wn to pareons with relevant leacWnj expartaM* In Nfltrer 
educaiKHi and/or Industrial experience. 

For the poal of SenWr Lecturer - evktenco ol Uitiverelty wacMng. roseArch and 
publication andpuHs sendee. 

Selected candfctam wHt be required la loach Phyek* In the uiKfcnjreduaia 
pcog'amma, and AppSed Physics In tho onflliweftnfl and Olhnr undorgrsduato 
dipunre Mrvko courses. In addition to tonglii reachtoq, setae red candidates will 
also bo etpcciod to taka an active pail In lrndavtlopmoni end orgartutton ol t)re 
Department'* taboramia, pTaratinq ol curricula, andapptiadieeeaich. 


Salary 6»lelP«r Annum] 
Lecturer l-UA3i 
Lecturer II - UA3A. 
Senior Lecturer - U A* 


Qfti.noox Htio^iotmsaoe. 
0112.360 00 > M8041 BOWJIOO 
QI1B.780 00x *54C* 19.0200a 


jSSmoSKSoSST® SSStaST Blr-m. London SW1. 

ftoouuwmt Unit. KSEmI Unlwrrslty ol 


Benefits inckida hauefog aSewence, coniriUilory Pennon and Mortice l Scheme 
Anyone reenJted from overuxa wtS raceKw up to four iul economy sir pnnnee 
D o ter himielf wife end unmarried chNdren up R> atghiaen years of age! tram pant 
of reenriftnem. intited remmsl expenses and e Eel tllng-ln- Allowance 

Jkppllcedon O' pool**) sutfng nsme, ddt* of bWj marital 
quxWoaoons apa aarea otrtairtad. work axpartance twllh dilsu. names and . 
addrassai of due* ref erase Iona of tht referaai muat he your preaant or last 
employer, where ipptteabliL mini roach tha Personnal OMrion. UntversftY of 
Quyana. PO. Box 101110, fleorfle lawn, □uyarve. South America, before IBfh . 
Dao.ntirer.1B8t. THESI2 
































Overseas continued 
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Western Australian Institute of Technology 


WA SCHOOL OF MINES 

The WA School of Mines is situated at Kafgoor/ie. the centre of the Underground Metalliferous mining 
operations in WA end is the only Advanced Educational Mining School in the State. The School s scope of 
activities has recently been widened by the establishment of a Branch of the School at Collie, the centre 
of Cob. I Mining In W.A. Excellent co-operation from the Mining industry ensures that Graduates an 
practically oriented as well as academically qualified. 

Options for the future of the School, including that of an independent college, an currently under review 
by the W.A. Government. However, continuity of employment and conditions of service not less 
favourable than WAIT conditions an guaranteed for appointees. 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER/HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT - MINING GEOLOGY (Aef. 435) 
Provide academic leadership for the continuing 
development of the existing undergraduate course 
in Mining Geology and development of post- 
graduate courses in this Bnd other mining related 
fields of study. The ability to maintain close ties 
with industry, with parti cuts r reference to field 
work end applied research, Is important. Relevant 
qualifications and Industrial or research experience 
required A sound knowledge of Archeaen geology, 
previous leaching experience and a higher degree 
advantageous. 

PRINCIPAL .LECTURER/HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT - EXTRACTIVE METALLURGY 
(Ref. 436) 

Provide academic leadership in the continuing 
development of existing undergraduate and 
postgraduate courses which include a Bachelor of 
Applied Science, Bachelor of Engineering end 
Graduate Diploma In Extractive Metallurgy, end a 
Master's degree in Mineral Processing. The ability 
to maintain close ties with Industry, with particular 
reference to applied research, and a strong 
, academic background are essential. 

TMura: Prinolpil Lacturflia - Tha pmia allti pamiManl academe tonura 
II la inalilula poky that pouoni pppoinlad at Haad oi Dapariirani will ba 
awgnad tha ipptopdita dubai la* an initial period oi Ihioo vaara with 
aMp billy lor ranaiwel Should in appoints! nol continue aa Haad ol 0 opart - 
mam Bta acadimc la«ri and sria*y aia (oiainad 

LECTURER - MINERAL PROCESSING (Ref. 
439) 

Teach undergraduate and postgraduate students, 
and further develop research work In tha field of 
Mineral Processing. The courses offered by the 
Department are listed above in advertisement Ref. 
438. A degree in Extractive Metallurgy, Mineral 
Processing or Chemical Engineering and Industrial 
end/or research experience essential. Higher 
degree preferably In Mineral Processing and teach- 
ing experience desirable. 


ReedvertlBoment of a vaoanoy for a 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER In 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 

Candid ales should have a soUd background in general macro- 
economics with special knowledge of and experience in the 
Held oi International money and finance, as it relates to 
development studies. 

The successful candidate would be expected to contribute to 
both the leaching and research programmes. The Institute 
offers the full rapge of post-graduate degrees (M A, M.PNI., 


Ph.O,)j. students are wedondnartly ffpm the developing court- 

Salary In accordance with the Dutch regulations related to age 1 
and experience between 1.420 \ and f.6352 - gross per month 
.(exdudlnfl 7V&% hofcJay: a(iowance). 

Applications accompanied by a aiirrioutum vKae and the 
. names of Ihrefc referees should be submitted by the 15th 
ol January to the Rector of the Institute of Social Studies, 
. BaUhirisweg 301, 2667 JR . Den Haag Holland. . ... 


LECTURERS - MINING ENGINEERING 
(Ref. 437) (Two Positions) 

Teach In the three year Bachelor of Applied 
Science Course in Mining Engineering and the four 
year Bachelor of Engineering Course in Mining. One 
position calls for experience in surface mining, 
preferably open pit on a large scale, and the other 
for experience in underground mining at a senior 
staff level. Both appointees will be required to lec- 
ture/supervise units in the broad range of Mining 
Engineering. Relevant academic qualifications end 
a knowledge of both metalliferous and coal mining 
required. Postgraduate qualifications, experience in 
Rock Mechanics and Computer Applications or 
Mine Economics, and teaching experience an 
advantage. 

SENIOR TUTORS/LECTURERS - GEOLOGY 
(Ref. 436) (Two Positions - one Limited Term) 
Teach a range of specialised and basic geology 
units within the Bachelor of Applied Science 
degree course in Mining Geology. One post calls for 
experience in mining or exploration geology with an 
emphasis on geophysics, geochemistry or 
geostaliBtlcs, end the other requires a specialised 
knowledge of Sedimentary Geology. Teaching 
experience an advantage. 

Balliy «anga: Principal loci war 132.4 id. 833.734 or *36,048, Bank* 
Lacluiar *26.893 — *30.096; LHluxr $18,821 - $28,037; Santor Tutor 
SI7.0B3 - HS.5/0; Tutor *14.008 - *16.686. 

PwHpB Oowimwii rRlltaatlMV Uhu (alary ralaa wtl ba Incrmad by 
appNmlniBMty M in 1882. 

Qwflflcaltom: Applicant! vrtlti laaiar qualification, wfl ba ooMldand al 
othw ttiin iba advoitind ImI of ■ppotalmant. 

Tonura: Etdirfng gm Soitiar Tutorablp in GaokiBV. thaaa poiltlona in 
awriaUa with pamananl taouro, howauar thi Inalilula ia intiiaatod m rscriv- 
Ing ippUcationi I mm panona pralairing ■ Limliod Tarn ippototmant of to 
an Initial marinum af thraa yoan. 

Condfitoni fnefiate fata* for appafcitta and family phi* aorna lUbliiwa wfth 
rimovaf anponaaa BuparanruaUon li avallabla for aloft with Pannananl 
Tanur* datum fan* ara provkfod lor tloff appoint'd for a Umttad Taim. 
Application,: Drafts. indiNflitg niMa, and addioaao* of ihraa rafarata. 
■hould ba BubmUtad In dupttoala not talar than 1 4th Dooirnbar 1 881 to tha 
Mgratlqp Offloar. Waatam AuMraRa Houia, 118 8ttand. London WC2R 
OAJ. from whom a broehura containing forth ar in forma Bon may baobnfnad 
Whwi applying pfoioo nutria poaHlefl rafaranca numfaar and matfa coda HE6. 


UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA 

v Vacancy — Faculty of Technology 

Apfiflcailoni ara Invited fonbe following potlllon:— 

INDUSTRIAL 
LIAISON OFFICER 

AppUcailora moil have al lean a degree or a Diploma In an Engineering dbdpUne 
•run the year, fndunriaf erperienw. Experience (n a training department would he 
an advantage. 

Rnpo n ilbllllln of the position wig Indode: 

(bi ir range indunrtal uiadimcou for Huduntii 
tW folkwibg upon pregreu of teehaologj graduate*] 

(c) organuiDB Ksdnan; 

(d) keeping Fanil iy Informed of proMenuwtihlnduiliy; 

(e) BtibUihlng a sdioota' Italian programme; 

■ (O advertising smite, available at the Faculty of TethnoUip. 

Salary ant* per lnnam: 

lodutrlal LIUtoa Officer 
(CSMIMI XS46M14.7M.W). 

BeMfitl Indode Hauling allowance, epmrlbulory medical and penitoo Ktiemri, 
vamiloti leaveanl imvetlfna allowance. 


■ 1 i* 11 *! ru»e. d.leof birth, mrttat ilarai. 'aiUflmtlou 

■lib dain ublilMd, work ttprtttace(w|lh dale*) aitare and addmiea of three (31 
referraaiaot ol foe reform nail be your promt or lad tmphoer where applicable), 

S WI reach foe FmeaM) Dfobfoa. UnUftrlt, tl Gayane. P.O. Boa 101111, 
ewgytoira.Gairaaa, Soldi Aaurfea.be fan 18lb Dumber llSf, 


PERSONNEL DIVISION 
Ortaber 13, 1981, 


v .;:W6ulcl' subscri bers to the V: :. 7 "- I 

TlM$S EDtJG ATIONAL SUPPLEMEf4T -VV-; ■ j 

in future 'plfjisie., direct. MUwrrksp^ > >. 

■ : Supplements Subscripiians: Manager >'j ‘i\ •••'•*. ^.0 ' 

Oakfleld House, 35 Perfyitioant^ Roatf, paywRcd$ / i 


UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA 
VACANCIES 

Applications are invited for live (Bi posts of 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

In tha University of Guyana 

Minimum qualifications required ara a first degree and post graHjate 
qualifications In Library Science or a first degree in Library Science wi 
at Ibsbi one (1) year poat qualification experience. Preference wilt ba 
given to applicants who have degrees In the Social Sciences and Natural 
Sciences and/or years of experience working in collections In ftng 

Successful applicants will ba required to work In CaUloauha 
Department; Division of Social'Sclences; United Nations Document? 
Non-book Resources. 

Salary Scale (Per Annum) 

Asa la tent Librarian - UA4/3: Q50.120.00x83fi0.00 - 984140,00/ 
89,000.00x 5480.00414,77000. 

The point of entry will be dependant on qualifications and relevant 
experience. 

Anyone recruited from oversees will be provided with up to four (4) 
full economy air fares (for himself, wife end unmarried children up to 
eighteen (18) years of age). Removal expanses, a Seltllng-ln alowance 
and housing allowance will be paid. Vacation/Study leave altar three (3| 
consecutive years of service with the University and upon ranovwl of 
contract. Contributory medical and superannuation schema in 
operation. 

Applications (3 copies) stating name, data of birth, rquaUffoatlone 
■ with detei obtained, work experience (with dates] namei and 
addressee of three 13) referees (one of the referees must be your 
present or last employer where applicable), must resoh the 
Personnel Division, University of Guyana. PO Box 101110. 
Georgetown, Guyana, South America, before Ifith December 1901. 

Further partlculara about the Library ere available upon request 

PERSONNEL DIVISION 
THE812 


RIYADH UNIVERSITY 


' Riyadh University College of Administrative Sciences 
(Riyadh - Saudi Arabia) Invites applications from Ph.D. 
holders with perfect knowledge of the Arabic language 
to fill faculty positions In the following specialities: 

1. Public Administration 

2. Business Administration (Production - Flnanco - 
Organization and Management - Personnel) 

3. Law (Civil - Commercial - Criminal) 

4. Finance and Mathematics (Applied Statistics - 
Mathematics - Statistics - Insurance) 


4. Finance and Mathematics (Applied Statistics - 
Mathematics - Statistics - Insurance) 
Accountancy 

Applications from Interested candidates Indicating 
position applied for and accompanied by a recant 
photograph of the applicant and non-returnable copras 
of academic and experience credentials anouia db 
mailed lo: The Dean, College of Administrative i Scwrt' 
css, P.O. Box 2459, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, within i onj 
month from the date of this advertisement. It anouia 
also ba Indloated on the envelope that It contains an 
application for a faculty position. 

Previous applications for the advertised positrons 
should be renewed In accordance with the conditions 
stated above.. a 

Only selected candidates will be notified of the itwj 
and place of the Interview. m 


UNIVIRSITY OF NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 


wh' iI If V 1 ' ' 1 j ' 




UNTVMWrf OF NATAL 

department OF 

rsfffar 

Ado! nation! if® In'^W 

^o«..or*n» 

hm 5.°;artm.nt 

T1,b appfcwH should hsw 8 
[nlaiB«lriiitars'' ,r# . 



Fik’ifn^K^Tf 

’ j 1 ^ r ■ i' v i 


: 1 fi 4 ‘ 1 
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Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA 
“Year of Energy” 

VACANCIES 

Department of Biology — 

Faculty of Natural Sciences 

lions are Invited from suitably qualified persons for positions as 
R II or SENIOR LECTURER in the Department of Biology 
jo leach >nd research In Biochemistry, Plant Ecology, Plant Physiology, 
Anlnil Physiology, Microbiology. Plant Pathology, Botany, Zoology. 

Tbt successful candidates will be expected (o teach at least two of the 
wbjecis named above at undergraduate level and to supervise 
poslgxiduaie research. 

Sahry scales (per annum) 

LECTURER II UA3A: QSI2.360 X 480.-OSI5.240 

SENIOR LECTURER UA2: OS 15 ,780 x 540. -OS 19,020. 

Benefits Include housing allowance, contributory medical and pension 
schemes and study leave. 

Anyone recruited from overseas will receive up to four (4) full 
economy air fares from point or recruitment (Le. for niraself, spouse and 
two (2) unmarried children up to eighteen (IB) years or age), limited 
removal expenses and a Setlllng-in- Allowance. 

AppSctlioni (3 copies) stating name, dote oMilrth, marital status, 
wisdom with dates obtained, work experience (with dales), namei 
iid addresses of three (3) referees (one of the referees must be your 
present or Hut employer where applicable) must reach the Personnel 
Utrtiloa, Unlvetilty of Guyana, P.O. Box 101110, Georgetown, 
Gnjua, South America, before ISlb December, 1981. 

Personnel Division 
THES12 


colAiste bhantiarna na tr6caire, 

AN CHARRAIGH DHUBH, CO. ATHA 
CLIATH 

OUR LADY OF MERCY COLLEGE, 
CARYSFORT PARK, BLACKROCK, CO. 
DUBLIN 

A Recognised College of the National University of Ireland 
CoUlate AJtheanta do chuld Olbcoil on liElreann 

Applications are invited for the position of 

HEAD OF 

DEPARTMENT/LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Outyflcatloiui 

A good postgraduate degree in Mathematic* and appropri- 
administrative/academic experience together with an 
■■V to lecture and structure mathematics courses for 
Huaeou up to degree level. 

Computing experience: the person appointed will be ex- 
pected lo promote the use of micro-computers in education. 
Rni, or second-level teaching experience and conversance 
Wh mathematics education at primary school lovel will be 
“ advantage. 

C ,un « ar labhairl na Oaeilge iiunhlanaithe. 

Salaryt 

Head or Department £12,789 (x 8) £16,893. . 
iw “*r £10,974 (x 8) £15,318. 

AppUcailons (NO special form* supplied) together with 
Ytte and the names of three referees should 
{e«h the President’s Office not later than Tuesday Novera- 
wr 24th. THESIS 


RIYADH UNIVERSITY 

( 

Rfedh University College of Administrative Sclen- 
Saudi Arabia) Invites applications from 
'■SnLJcSr” 1 specialized In health and hospital 
■ssiintetratlon to fill faoultv oosltions for Its Master’s 


hfjjjkstlons from Interested candidates Indicating 
uhnlrSSi u a PP"® d for and accompanied by a recent 
jjwograph of the. applicant and non-returnable 
sh«ri2 u 0 ' academic and experience . credentials 
be mailed to: The Dean, College of Admlnle- 
Ri,S 3( ^ 88 - Pi0 - 2459, Riyadh, Saudi Ara- 
one month from the date of this advertlse- 


.■ contains an application for a faculty position. 

applications for the advertised positions 
wP? bj renewed in accordance with the conditions 
above. 

Qn^L? e ! 9cte d candidates will be notified of the 
P^ce of the Interview. thesiz 
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Don’s diary 


It would be a lie to say that so far Apn/lpmjn llfp !JL!f ,l J& er , l S - rVeS as , the habitual 

this term I have not opened a book. /\CdUvIIllV 111C mode of decision making; the iL 

There have been references to look 0 •« •^■a Drin[ of vot,nB l 

up and the odd quote to check and iri T)Pf|l With 
■ few novels have occupied the hour 111 r 

first 


meets today in Ankara to prepare a 
new constitution. All political parties 
have been abolished and the mem- 
bers of the assembly have been 
nominated by the National Security 
Council. 

Seminar continues, with decision 
to carry out market research in Tur- 
key to assess present and future de- 
mand for translators and interpre- 
ters. Participants insist (hat the train- 
ing of both translators and interpre- 
1600 years ago, ad 381. Wonder if ters should be provided by academic 
proceedings were conducted in Latin institutions, that the programme 
“ ~ ‘ " ' ! should be at the postgraduate level, 

and should not exceed one year. 

Seminar concludes with the adop- 
tion of a resolution proposing that a 
centre for translators and interpre- 
ters be established in Turkey. Cock- 
tail party follows. 


Wednesday 

10.15 brs. Turkish Airlines DC 10 
bound for Istanbul takes off 30 
minutes late. Aircraft less than half 
full. Is this another prestige air line? 
Note absence of seat numbered 13; 
so tbe Turks have inherited that par- 
ticular Christian superstition! Reflect 
on the fact that the second 
ecumenical council of the Christian 
Church was held in Constantinople 


os well as Greek, in which case inter- 
preters were probably used. Proceed 
to complete Turkish immigration 
form; surprised at absence of French 
on questionnaire in Turkish, English 
nnd German. Recall that there are 
some 750,000 Turkish Gaslarbelter 
working in (he German Federal Re- 
public whose remittances are impor- 
tant for the Turkish balance of pay- 
ments. Put finishing touches to paper Crvfi ir /-1nv 
to be read at European Comimuil- udlUIUay 
tics -organized two-aay seminar on 
the training of interpreters and trans- 
lators in Turkey. Seminar is to be 
held at Bogozip University in Istan- 
bul; discover that Bogazitf is Turkish 
for Bosphorus, of which one transla- 
tion is Ox-ford. 

Arrive at Istanbul nirport where 
met by British Council representative 
from Anknra who is attending the 
seminar as observer. Relieved to 


Today is reserved for sight-seeing. 
First of all, St Sophia; having seen so 
many pictures of this bunding, it 
seems strangely familiar. Resolve to 
take a closer look at London's 
Byzantine Westminster Cathedral, 
next time Pm near it. The Blue 
Mosque and Topkapi Palace, of 
which the Harem (not exactly what 
one expects it to be) is the highlight. 


round midnight. But for the 
time in years, not a single day, not 
even half a day has been available 
for serious reading - the sort done 
on a hard chair, in the library, with a 
pen held firmly in the right hand and 
a satisfying number of filled eight by 
fives at the left. Instead, it has been 
meetings, meetings, meetings, usual- 
ly several every day, often with no 
gaps between them, and all too often 
generating that gut twisting feeling 
that the really important item win 
come up at precisely the moment 
that one has apologetically to depart. 

I have no illusions that my experi- 
ence is unique. A respected 
academic from another university 
commented gloomily the other day 
that at his place at the moment they 
talk about nothing, but nothing ex- 
cept redundancies and cutbacks and 
closures. Wbat has become of those 
useful common room and corridor 
exchanges in which the name of an 
author or an article crops up in a 
general conversation, or a speaker is 


academic lives 



William Taylor 


academic differences on matters of 

scholarly concern, and that which 

brought up short by a challenge to has to do with the defence of those 
an iaea or position hitherto taken for resources that make academic debate 
granted? They have been sacrificed and scholarly argument possible, 
to the great god Contraction and his To criticize a person's beliefs, 


, , . . , complete tour for the day. Banners 

learn that curfew m Istanbul extends everywhere proclaiming the centen- 
unly from .. ain to 5 am. Check into Qr y Q f the birth of Kemal Atatiirk. 
Istanbul Sheraton hotel where given 


room with spectacular view across 
the Bosphorus to Asia. 


Thursday 


Sunday 


Awaken to sound of early morning 
traffic, and sun rising over Asia. 
Watch shipping on the Bosphorus 


Most of the day taken up with a trip 
along the Bosphorus by stenmer 
crowded with tourists up to Sariyer, 
on the European shore, a port 


cafe, surrounded by German lour- 

ists. Discover that one can use Ger- ^ ors d ( ?* uvr v consisting of white 


beans, white cheese, mussels stuffed 
with rice and pine nuts, followed by 
"blue” fish, wnshed down with Dolu- 


ca wine. 


man successfully on occasions with 
Turks who fail to understand En- 
glish. 

Collected by British Council repre- 
sentative who drives, me to Bafcazlqi 
University; until 1971 this was 
Robert College, an American found- 
ation dating back to the mid- 
nineteenth century, now pne of two Altend high mass in morning at the 
English-medium universes in Tur- Greek Orthodox Patriarchal basilica, 
key, the other being the Middle East dedicated to St George, in the Pha- 
Technicai University m Ankara. q a r, the Greek quarter of Istanbul. 
Nole presence of armed soldiers at Here is the very centre of Orthodox 
• entrance; am becoming accustomed Christianity, the "Vatican" of the 


Monday 


fellow deities Rationalization, Re- 
trenchment and Review. Such ex- 
changes, together with the serendipi- 
tous outcomes of work in the library 
that isn't to a deadline or a time- 
table, are difficult to cost in terms of 


methods or results is a different mat- 
ter from attacking (or failing to de- 
fend) his or her claims on resources 
or support. Scholarly disputes can 
indeed produce the life-long anti- 
pathies that supply novelists and 


effectiveness. There is no place for playwrights of academic life with 
them in the questionnaires tnat some their more interesting material, but 
of those engaged in the review busi- the personal element in such disputes 
ness are having to push around. Yet is usually much less to the fore than 
without them, something, and a not when the issue concerns territory, 
unimportant something. Is lost. The tribe or tenure. Calls for unity to 
extent of that loss may not show up oppose Government policies are un- 
the number and quality of this years likely to ameliorate the anxieties, 
publications and completed research suspicions and internecine strife that 
reports. It may do so next year, it in some places are absorbing energy 
certainly will in the years to come, and time that ought properly to be 
Another sacrifice being made to devoted to teaching and research. 
Contraction is an increase in institu- Highly trained intelligence that 
tional contentiousness. Contention ought properly to be focused on 
has, of course, always been a feature advancing knowledge, seeking truth 
of academic life. There is a myth and disseminating learning, Is ap- 
that life in industry, commerce, cen- plied to teasing out the finer nuances 
tial and local government and any- of terms and conditions of service 
where else but academe is filled with and the language of contacts, 
eye-ball-to-eye-ball confrontations of As a consequence, not only are 
a rugged, frontiersman variety that meetings now more frequent and 
are good for competitiveness and longer, but they also generate a vast 
efficiency. Belief in this myth fuels amount of peripheral activity, for 
political attacks on the universities, both administrators and participants 
but it should fool no one. alike, encroaching first upon general 

There are very few occupations academic activities, then upon re- 
where the whole of one’s personal search time, and then on teaching 
output - lectures, research, publica- itself. 

lion - is subject to public criticism Preparation and follow-up apart, 
and evaluation, and where, however the meetings themselves are more 
modest one’s rank, there is ultimate- .... 

Iv no one else to carry the can. 

There is a difference, however, In 



.ir t. i the splendid fourteenth century 

tfieless, the Turks seem relieved to mosaics in St Saviour in Chora; then 
be able to go about their daily busi- on lo. a shoes-off visit to the vast 
ness, without the nsk of terrorist mosque of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
attacks. Students no longer shoot Give lecture, in afternoon on trans- 
each other In universities, and ;the latlng in international organizations 
occupation and bombing of schools , a t Foreign Language School of Bofta- 

about Turkey's lack of democratic 


Institutions but, as one Turkish 
academic put it to me, what is the 
paint of democratic institutions if 
one ends up with a bloodbath? - 


zi{i University, attended by academic 
staff from Bogazi(i and Istanbul Uni- 
versities. Audience includes interpre-. 
ter from Nato base at {zmir, and' 
Turkish air force officer in uniform. 
A ripple of. dismay passes through 


v se ^ g . t , rxar °P® ns wfih ® speech audience as 1 point out leading role 
by tht rector of the university, who n f French font RnoiicthV in th* 



sent hyo t of Its 1 experienced interpre- 
ter trainers as participants, from _ 
whom we hear how the Commission l UGSCmV 
tacklfes tjao Selection and tabling of , * 

.its conference IntOroreterB. Igivemy Headline in this morning's Turkish 


paper, bn the training of interpreters 
in the Util ted Kingdom arid, after 
hearing froni the French representa- . 
tIVo on thie training of interpreter in 
France, there ensues a lively debate 
on the modalities of training irons-.. 
In tore and interpreters of high quali- 
ty. Discussion centres bn ihtj desira- 
bility of establishing training prdg 


Dally News l “Papadrequ declares 
Turkey *9 top ‘enemy*. * Is Turkey, 
preparing to invade Graeco, 
Wonder? 

Depart from Istanbul on time by 
British Airways Bight at 13.-15 for 
London. Reach Bath at ] 5.45! Dur- 
ing travel finish rcadlng Lord Kin- 
ross’s AlatUrkf Jlie- RtbTrlh of a Nn- 


rarnme in Turkey. Participants spend lion, first published. lit; 1964. Reflect 
evening at a'fish restaurant along the, oh interesting parallels between; Bri- 
Bosphonis In the village of Torabiya, , taip and Turkey, both countries once 
accompanied by loud, electronically' cores. of. vart empires, nbW grappling 
amplified orchestra. Bastardized with thecoti sequences 6f their loss, 
belly-dancing. -» 

jmmmm James Covejiey 


demanding of time and energy. What 
used to take an hour or at the most 


. . two, can occupy the whole time be- 

the sharp contention that arises from, tween lunch and dinner. Consensus 


making; ih e fin« 
print of voting procedures becc Z 

All this attracts little sm pathv 
outside. Have not firms anTuE 
takings and enterprises always had L 
take decisions of these kinds ofJS 
with consequences for individual 
careers and personal fives that 2 
unpleasant, and frequently, as today 
on the basis of inadequate inform!’ 
lion and uncertainties about the fo. 
ture? 

Yes, they have. But most firm 
and enterprises are not governed life 
universities and colleges. There h 
seldom provision for the kind of em- 
ployee participation in decision- 
making that has always been an 
essential feature of our own modes 
of governance. Academics are 
obliged to accept responsibility in 
departments, faculty boards, senatei 
and councils for every aspect of insti- 
tutional life, from the maintenance 
of the fabric to the making and 
breaking of individual careers, lie 
closing of a market or a resolution of 
a board of directors, however painfn] 
the consequences in terms of jobs, (s 
more easily perceived as an event, 
an inevitable consequence of exter- 
nal conditions, than the decision of a 
senate vote about who may stay and 
who shall go. 

There are many kinds of damage 
being done to higher education By 
the policies of the present govern- 
ment. Not least important is the 
undermining of collegial governance 
and the destruction of relationships 
and understandings which underpin 
many of the essential qualities of the 
academic enterprise. Such under- 
standings have taken generations to 
develop and to be disseminated. 

The ever present reality of peer 
review and assessment, the cut and 
thrust of assertion and riposte that 
sharpen and focus ideas, the forming 
and reforming of coalitions to sup 
port or to oppose this or that 
academic initiative, all produce con- 
tention. But the feelings surrounding 
these processes are very differ* 
from those generated by know! 
that the votes of one’s colleagues ut 
a matter of life or death for a de- 
partment or an activity, that careers 
and the shape of personal lives turn 
on the raised hands (or otherwise) oi 
men and women who may for my 
years have been colleagues, associ- 
ates and friends. 

There is nothing inherently absurd 
about universities even 20 per cenr 
smaller than they are today. But the 
damage dpne In the process oi get- 
ting tnfere, at the speed at which,** 
are being forced lo move, may uiBk* 
wounds on the character of academic 
life which will take a very long time 
to heal. 
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Union view 


Conditions for 
mischief and 
disharmony 


bers); the Association of Lecturers in 
Colleges of Education in Scotland 
with 850 members is the only union 
in the colleges of education. 

The Secretary of State for Scot- 
land has made the initial allocation 
of places on the staff side: the EiS 
has been given eight places; the 
SFRA four; ALSCl two; ASTMS 
two; and ALCES three places. He 
has rejected the democratic case 
argued by the EIS that representa- 
tion on the new body should be on a 

_ . - . ' . , ■ , pro-rata basis. His arbitrary decision 

The Education (Scotland) Act 1981 nas placed the largest union in a 
reorganizes the negotiating machin- minority position on the committee, 
ery.for Scottish teachers and lector- On membership figures the EIS was 
era. Two new negotiating committees' entitled to 50 per cent of the places; 
&V S-iSif cutting back on its representation 

5®y.„ *. nd th ®. olher to - bring he has created conditions for maxi- 
further education colleges, central In- mum mischief and disharmony. He 
stitotions and colleges of education has now. made it possible for the 

sma,ler unions lo dominate the com- 
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has now been exchanged for 
support from 3,500 fragmented, non 
mflitant lecturers. 

In reorganizing the committees^ 
Secretary of State has not.bK WiD- 
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« r - It is altogether regrettable that 
«ur vice chancellors have decided, or 
Krhans have proceeded by default, 
m respond individually to the finan- 
cial cuts and related advice handed 
down to us by the UGC. The threat 
is posed to the university system ns a 
A, not merely to individual in- 
stitutions. Our argument is not with 
th? UGC, which nas merely parcel- 
led out the Government’s collective 
imposition; therefore our reply 
should be collective, not fragmented. 

Perhaps as academics we are easy 
mt\ we have so developed our 
jtiiy to see all sides of u question 
dut we can be relied upon to 
obscure even the plainest of prob- 
lems. As a result, each university sits 
p isolation, earnestly nnd fruitlessly 
debiting the relative merits of 
Anglo-Saxon studies and chemical 
physics, and our response to the 
UGC will produce a patchwork of 
minor hurts and injuries: painful, 
perhaps - especially to those of us 
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The importance of presenting a united defence 


whose careers are extinguished - but 
not immediately fatol for the major- 
ity. How insidious an attack - and 
how perfect an example of the prin- 
ciple divide et impera. 

Are we so uncertain of the 
academic values of scholarship and 
education that we cannot do better 
than this? [f so, then wc shall de- 
serve fully the fate in store for us. 

Meanwhile, just having sat 
through a meeting at which a gather- 
ing oF chemists attempted to reach 
an agreed judgment on the academic 
value of a department of archi- 
tecture, amongst others. 1 can only 
hope that when we hear their corres- 
ponding assessment of us, we shall 
be able to accept it with good grace. 
Yours in sorrow, 

J. M. HAYNES. 

School of Chemistry, Bristol Uni- 
versity. 

Sir, - May I on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation of Art Historians make a 
contribution to the debate on cuts 


which is in progress at Bristol Uni- 
versity? 

One of the departments proposed 
for the axe is the history of art and 
we should like to put before those at 
Bristol, on whom the unenviable 
task of making a decision rests, the 
following points. 

The history of art is still a compa- 
ratively new subject ami is taught, 
on any scale, in only 12 British uni- 
versities. It is not, however, a minor- 
ity subject, but one for which there 
is a high student demand that shows 
no sign of slackening. The subject 
has also an important service role lo 
play, particularly in relation lo his- 
tory and modern languages, and any 
arts faculty which does not have it is 
surely depriving its students of the 
opportunity to study an important 
part of their cultural heritage. On 
these grounds more of it is needed 
rather than less. 

Ironically, too, a number of those 
responsible for secondary education 


have recently begun u» realize the 
necessity for critical and historical 
studies in art as a natural part of the 
school curriculum. To this ihe uni- 
versities will need in respond and for 
the study of the visual arts ti» be 
axed now from any university is thus 
doubly ridiculous." 

The subject must , of course , suffer 
in the present retraction like any 
other, but we cannot but feel that, as 
we pointed out lo the UGC in Au- 
gust, the traditional arts subjects 
which ore established in all universi- 
ties on a large scale are better able 
to withstand cuts than wc. The aboli- 
tion of a whole department would be 
disproportionately damaging not only 
to the universities, but to education 
in the country as a whole. 

Yours sincerely, 
i. R. STEER, Chairman, 
Association of Art Historians, De- 
partment of History of Art, Birkhcck 
College, London University. 


French lead 

Sir, - In such a time of multiple 
crisis in higher education, I would 
like to make a small suggestion for 
change, which occurred to me after 
rending about the French presiden- 
tial election of earlier this year. As 
u intellectual preparation for the 
possibility of becoming head of state, 
Francois Mitterrand held, over a 
two-year period, a series of long pri- 
vate interviews with the leaders of 
Finch thought in all fields, arts and 
sciences, to discuss the latest de- 
'dopments in research and their 
jromects for the future. 

My suggestion is that our vice 
(fencellors and directorates should 
undertake a similar course of under- 
uanding within their own universi- 
ju, polytechnics, or institutes of 
Ngotr education. Alongside their 
went bargaining sessions about re- 
wwi with their subject leaders 
KSlcads of department, they could 
"fuize a series of more intellectual 
™ academic encounters, to discuss 
w latest issues and developments 
ogitrapaUy within each discipline, 
j™ might do something to make 
E&omI Hfe less gloomy and un- 
“naui than it is at present for many 
wMets, and It mignt nlso make life 
®we interesting for our directorates, 
condemned (no doubt 
lo spend all their lime 
J emptiness of man- 

ual life at the top. 
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His and hers 

Sir, - I notice that the controversy 
over the so-called sexist use of the 
pronoun "he” has been raised again 
in your correspondence columns 
(Maureen Cain and Janet Finch, 
November 6). Perhaps it could be in 
your newspaper that this point is 
properly discussed and, one hopes, 
finally settled. 

The confusion arises when people 
believe that the use of “he”, “ms” 
and “him” refer to male creatures is 
somehow an inherent function of 
those words which necessarily influ- 
ences their use as, for example, cor- 
relatives to indefinite pronouns such 
as “anyone". 

The root of the confusion is. 1 
think, a misunderstanding of the na- 
ture of grammatical terms. Any 
grammatical label is conventional 
and serves only to identify some ling- 
uistic form; any description of the 
function of the form must be quite 


separate from that (though there 
have been foredoomed attempts in 
some recent linguistic theories to go 
against that principle). 

Many grammatical terms are use- 
fully mnemonic, and “Masculine Pro- 
noun” is one such. An analogous 
case is the term “Present Tense”, 
which identifies a linguistic form that 
refers very often to present time, but 
does not always do so, eg 'i'll tell 
her when I see her”, We go to Italy 
next week”, “So this bloke conies up 
and says ...” The term “Masculine 
Pronoun” need not in any case be 
the only way of describing “he”, but 
even if it were it would still have no 
inherent implication ns to maleness. 

In present-day English I can write 
something like: “Every time a photo- 
grapher picks up his camera ..." 
using “his” to refer indifferently to 
men or women. The first line of The 
Canterbury Tales shows that at one 
lime “liis could refer to the month 


April. Perhaps English will change 
again on this point, hut not for “sex- 
ist" reasons; for otherwise wc should 
find Greek and German girls com- 
plaining that their language made 
them ssxless; shy Frenchmen 
blushing to find the uining-table un- 
covered; and brawny, bearded 
Italian Alpine guides objecting to 
being classified as feminine. 

There are usages of English that 
do betray an undesirable sexual bias 
in the user; and these can always he 
replaced by something heller. The 
current uses of “his’' and “him”, 
however and you may describe them 
grammatically, do not come into that 
category; and it is a pity that some 
people with an enthusiasm for laud- 
able principles should appear foolish 
through choosing a quite inappropri- 
ate target for attack. 

Yours sincerely, 

MICHAEL BULLEY, 

3 Linden Avenue, Altrincham. 


Loose language 

Sir, - Laurie Taylor was recently 
lampooning the Social Science Re- 
search Council in The THES. But is 
this necessary? 

A colleague recently drew my 
attention to paragraph 37 in the 
council's recent policy paper, A 
change In structure for changing cir- 
cumstances, a paragraph very re- 
levant to the professional interests of 
us both (and both of us have had 
connexions with the SSRC in the 
past). This paragraph attempts to 
allay the anxieties that may arise for 
practitioners of disciplines which 
might not easily fit the council’s new 
committee structure. It reads in part 
us follows: 

But if the way the interests of a 


particular discipline will be treated 
causes real concern to a profes- 
sional body, council would be in- 
terested to receive suggestions as 
to how this concern canbe met. In 
the case of social anthropology, 
for instance, anxiety has been ex- 
pressed that the new structure wilt 
fail to continue the encouragement 
of fundamental work, of a cross- 
cultural variety, and hence dry up 
the flow of Ideas horn of the study 
of alien society. This most certainly 
is not the intention - indeed one 
of council's objectives is to spread 
around the new committees social 
anthropologists . . . 

I have italicized some of the pecu- 
liarities of this piece of prose. The 
use of “will" following “ir may poss- 
ibly be a Freudian slip, but in gener- 


al one can only be alarmed that the 
expenditure of public funds should 
be entrusted to a council whose 
members have such a poor command 
of their native language. Loose lan- 
guage is often the consequence of 
loose thinking. 

The sample I have picked on is by 
no means unique. I might add. for 
example, that sometimes the docu- 
ment refers to a major sub-committee 
of the council as the International 
Activities Committee and sometimes 
as the Internal Affairs Committee: 
these two words are hy no means 
synonymous. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. D. FAGE 

Centre of West African Studies 
University of Birmingham. 


Irish opportunity 

Sir, - John Walshe has performed a 
service (THES, November 13) . in 
drawing attention to the many 
advantages of the Republic of Ire- 
land for overseas students. Yet 
perhaps he paints too gloomy a pic- 
ture of colleges lacking room for 
qualified applicants. In the Depart- 
ment of Modern History In Univers- 
ity College, Cork, we- welcome ap- 
plications from overseas students, 
both for undergraduate-year-abroad 
programmes and for postgraduate 
work. 

In particular, a new library, now 


nearing completion, will greatly in- 
crease opportunities for postgraduate 
studies. 

Fees in Cork are relatively low by 
international standards. Undergradu- 
ates from EEC countries pay 
£IR380, MA students £IR208 and 
PhD students £IR140. Those front 
outside the EEC pay £IR570, £IR312 
and £IR210 respectively. It is hardly 
surprising that American students 
often find a year, in Cork much 
cheaper than studying at home. 
Yours faithfully, 

J. J. LEE, 

Professor of Modern History, 
University College, Cork. 


Policy points 

Sir, - The Labour Party and the 
Social Democratic-Liberal Alliance 
have expressed serious concern ab- 
out the long-term effects of Govern- 
ment cuts on education in British 
universities. Through the hyg 
of your columns, may I ask their 
spokesmen, first, if they intend o 
restore the deficits if they come to 
power and, second, if they would be 


prepared to pay off any reasonable 
debts which the universities would 
Incur until then, Their readiness to 
make these two commitments would 
demonstrate the sincerity of their 
sentiments about Ihe importance of 
the British education system. 

Yours sincerely. . 

HAROLD HILLMAN, 

3 Merrow Dene, 

76 Epsom Road, 

Guildford, Surrey. 


Flower power 
Sir, - l hope that An* p g«J“ 
(T^ES, November 6) misheard what 
the vice chancellor of Aston - Um- 
versity said at the recent meeting at 
Aston. It is the umvenity that prop 
oses to sack many of its staff. For 
cr^nH f7.nn0 on new flowerbeds, 


and for its vice chancellor to soy that 
he regards courses and flowerbeds as 
of equal importance is both astound- 
ing and disgraceful. He should clarify 
his views on this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

RUSSELL PRICE, 

% Steward. Avenue, Lancaster. 


Fighting for Fuibright 

Sir, - I would like lo correct the 
misleading impression conveyed by 
the title Goodbye to Fuibright - one 
of your leading articles on November 
13. 

It is true, as your leader and the 
report in the previous week's edition 
explained, that the Fuibright prog- 
ramme may be threatened with se- 
vere cuts, out this is not extinction. 
The final decision about the magni- 
tude of any cuts depends upon Con- 

f ;ress. Hie Fuibright Commission 
iere, as well as its present and for- 
mer scholars, has made known its 
grave concern direct to key members 
of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington. The 
oilier '' Fuibright Commissions in 
Europe have acted in similar fashion. 

Whilst awaiting this final decision I 
would like to make clear to scholars 
and institutions who look to us for 
financial support that we anticipate 
having some awards available in 
1982/83, but regrettably it has to be 
accepted that these may be rather 
(ewer than in recent years. As soon 
as anything definite is known, the 
commission mil arrange for the 
necessary announcements. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. O. A. HERRINGTON, 

United States-United Kingdom Edu- 
cational Commission, 

6 Porter Street, London Wl. 


Cutbacks at 
Bradford 

Sir, - Sheila Allen arid her Bradford 
colleagues [THES, November 6) 
protest at the “socially catastrophic 
implications of the attack on the uni- 
versity system" which will occur be- 
cause of the UGC cuts. They protest 
at the break-up of ncademic units 
devoted to scholarly research and the 
guidance and counselling of students 
which will, they say, deny higher 
education development and change 
and inhibit job mobility. And finally, 
of course, they protest at the attack 
on tenure. 

As u non- academic reader, 1 find 
it easy lo laugh with Laurie Taylor 
but difficult to cry with Sheila Allen. 

I haven't noticed these social sci- 
entists, some of whom claim to be 
socialists, protesting so vigorously at 
the cuts in social services which, to 
give just one example, are forcing 
hospitals to send the frail and elderly 
home to cope hy themselves. "I 
haven't seen them squealing about the 
cuts in further education which is 
where most working class people cel 
their post-school education. 1 also 
haven't noticed the lights blitzing in 
the evenings in the teaching blocks 
at Bradford University as they strug- 
gle lo provide n form of education 
which might be accessible to older 
and working class students. I haven't 
noticed their attempts to provide 
special programmes for Ihe unem- 
ployed. I’m not aware uf their in- 
volvement in any debate about how 

f iost-schoui education and purlicular- 
y the universities could be made 
more relevant and accountable to the 
community. 

Whui I have seen is a powerful 
defence of academic privilege, of job 
security for life, of an elite system 
which enables its employees to enjoy 
good salaries for vaguely defined 
dpiies in rather comfortable sur- 
roundings. 

Yours faithfully, 

SUSANNE JACKSON. 

30 Leeds Road, 

Mirfield, West Yorkshire. 

Sir, - If Bradford University admini- 
strators have, as your page one 
item (November G) suggests, only 
just discovered that it pays not to 
alter clocks all at once, then perhaps 
we should be glad they are being 
forced to save public money in the 
ways most of us have been doing for 
years. Moving as the letter was (in 
the same issue) from Bradford staff, 
one is bound to have some reserva- 
tions. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. E. BELL, 

Senior Assistant Registrar, 

Reading University. 

Library howler 

Sir. - As a librarian 1 am delighted 
that Christopher Price has begun to 
notice the information professions, 
and that he sees Ihe same sort of 
active role for library/information 
disseminators that most of us do. 
(THES, October 30). 

He clearly has a lot to learn, 
however. His howler about "female 
children's librarians" being “quiet 
curators of hooks" is hilarious. No 
group in the profession is more out- 
going, more concerned with service 
to the user and less hidebound by 
traditional niceties than children’s 
librarians of whatever gender. 

Yours sincerely, 

NORMAN BESWICK, 

Librarian, University of London In- 
stitute of Education. 


Joint course 

Sir, - The news item (THES, Octo- 
ber 23} reporting collaboration be- 
tween Leicester Polytechnic and Uni- 
versity contained a significant error 
of fact. The postgraduate course in 
medical statistics is a joint course 
staffed from both instil ulions but 
loads to ail MSc awarded by the 
university, not a polytechnic award 
validated by the university os you 
stated. The two mathematics depart- 
ments collaborate fully in running 
die course, each contributing areas 
of expertise not possessed by the 
other. 

Yours sincerely, 

P. R. FREEMAN, 

Professor of Statistics, Leicester Uni- 
versity, 

D. CONWAY. 

Professor of Computing. Leicester 
Polytechnic. 
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